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Prosecution ban 
sought in BNL 

* Iraqi loans case 

A highly unusual legal motion will be filed in 
Atlanta today asking that the entire US Department 
of Justice be disqualified from prosecuting the 
long-running fianca Nazionale del Lavoro Iraqi 
loans case, according to court documents obtained 
by the Financial Times. The 37-page request is 
being lodged by lawyers for Mr Christopher Dro- 
goul, the former BNL manag er whose A tlan ta 
branch m ad e billions of dollars of loans that funded 
Baghdad's nuclear, chemical and conventional 
weapons projects. Page 2 

Oil contract canceled: Western oil companies 
are deciding how to respond to a sudden Azerbai- 
jani government decision to cancel the first big 
investment contract in the strife-tom former 

* Soviet republic. The abrupt cancellation was 
made after the com panies had paid $70m in pre- 
signing bonuses. Page 14 

Bundesbank view: The Bundesbank sees the 
current weakness of the D-Mark as part of a “nor- 
malisation'' process and not the start of a run 
on the currency, Mr Hans Tietmeyer, its vice-presi- 
dent, said. He restated the commitment of the 
German central hank to bringing down interest 
rates when conditions are appropriate. Page 14 

European Monetary System: The D-Mark 
continues to languish in the lower part of the 
narrow band although the Bundesbank's refusal 
to cut its short-term interest rates has confounded 
those pessimists who predicted that it would 
fall to the bottom of the grid. Among the broad 
band currencies the peseta and escudo switched 
places following Portuguese interest rate cuts 
on Friday. Currencies, Page 25 
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.. Tl r’ efcrrt. shoos the member currencies of the 
exchange rate mechanism measured against die 
weakest currency in the EMS’s narrow 2.25 per 
cent fluctuation band, bi practice, currencies in 
the narrow band cannot rise more than 225 per 
cent from the weakest currency in that part of 
the system. The Spanish peseta and Portuguese 
escudo operate with 6 per cent fluctuation bands. 

UK retailors at risk: British retailers risk 
a sharp decline in profitability unless they drasti- 
cally reduce their costs and improve operating 
efficiency, says a study by McKinsey, the interna- 
tional managnment consultancy. Page 14 

Liffe link plans emb The London International 
Financial Futures & Options Exchange (Liffe) 
and the Chicago Board of Trade (CBOT) have 
abandoned plans to form a trading and clearing 
link. Page 15 

► Ma as trich t ca s t s shadow: The Federal 
Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe will consider 
whether the Maas tricht treaty conforms with 
Germany’s constitution at a hearing on Thursday 
and Friday of this week. Page 15 

Japanese warning: Any Japanese acceptance 
of numerical targets on access to its domestic 
market would automatically lead to managed 
trade and increase gove rn ment interference in 
the economy, a senior Japanese official warned. 
Page 5 

World Bank choice: The World Bank will 
today annnnnre the appointment of Mr Jannik 
Undbaek, head of the Nordic Investment Bank, 
to lead its private sector development arm, the 
i International Finance Corporation, from January 
' 1 1994. Page 4 

Yettsrh power check: President Boris Yeltsin’s 
constitutional convention, which reconvened 
at the weekend, is no closer to adopting a new 
constitution but the refined draft establishes 
reassuring checks on the president’s powers. 

Pages 

Spain’s socialists split: Spanish premier 
Felipe Gonzdlez split the ruling Spanish Socialist 
party by forcing through the nomination of Mr 
Carlos Solchaga as party parliamentary spokesman. 
Page 4 

Bank ratings review: Standard and Poor’s, 
the US credit rating agency, is reviewing the 
debt ratings of Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank, a leading 
Japanese commercial bank, for a possible down- 
grade. Page 17 

£US troops stmt: Somali gunmen shot and 
wounded two US soldiers and a Pa ki sta ni peacekeep 
er after threats of reprisals against UN troops 
far a military crackdown on warlord Mohamed 
Farah Aideed. Photograph, Page 5 

Haiti talks begin: Talks aimed at restoring 
democracy to Haiti started with a UN mediator 
shuttling between exiled president Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide and the military leader who deposed 
him, General Raoul Cedras. 

Match-fixing denied: Olympique de Marseille, 
the successful French football team owned by 
Mr Bernard Tapie, the leftwing politician and 
businessman, has contested allegations that its 
staff rigged a crucial match. Page A 
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Pentagon increases armed presence in Gulf as UN security council meets 

Clinton hails strike on Iraq 


By Jurek Martsi in Washington 
and Our Foreign and 
Political Staff 

US PRESIDENT Bill Clinton 
yesterday hailed the weekend 
missile attack on Iraqi intelli- 
gence headquarters in Ra ghdaH 
as a “success” which was more 
than justified by a “cowardly and 
loathsome” Iraqi plot to assassi- 
nate former US president George 
Bush. 

As it prepared to defend its 
action in a special session of the 
United Nations security council 
last night, the US also reinforced 
its military presence in the Gulf 
by moving the aircraft carrier 
Theodore Roosevelt and a cruiser 
from the Adriatic. 

Pentagon officials said this was 
a warning to Iraq's president Sad- 
dam Hussein not to retaliate or 
to attack the Kurds in the north 
of Iraq. There have been reports 
of a substantial build-up of 
Iraqi forces near Kurdish terri- 
tory. 

Mr Clinton regretted any loss 
of civ ilian life in Baghdad as a 
result of three of the 23 cruise 
missiles missing their target Mr 
Warren Christopher, secretary of 
state, said such collateral damage 
was minimal compared with the 
loss of life that would have 
resulted had the Iraqi bomb 
aimed at Mr Bush when he vis- 
ited Kuwait in April been deto- 
nated. 

Mr John Major, the British 
prime minister, backed the US 
action, describing it as “a justi- 
fied act of self-defence”. Mr Hel- 
mut Kohl, the German chancel- 
lor, said It was the correct 
reaction to “a detestable terrorist 
attempt”. 

Italy and France were more cir- 
cumspect, limiting themselves to 
expressions of “understanding’' 
for the motivation behind the 
raid. 

There was criticism from Arab 
nations and Iran. Egypt said it 
wished the US would show the 



In the firing line: workers dig through rubble left by the cruise missile attack aimed at intelligence headquarter targets in Ba ghdad 
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□ US rallies behind Clinton □ Business as usual 


Editorial Comment Page 13 


same concern for Moslems in 
Bosnia, and Jordan warned that 
the US attack would only lead to 
more “hatred, human and mate- 
rial losses". 

The Arab League accused the 
US of applying double standards 
and expressed extreme regret at 
the assault Among Arab nations 
only Kuwait voiced support. In 
Iran, the parliamentary foreign 
relations committee said the 
strike was “an open International 


act of aggression which cannot 
be justified on the basis of any 
international treaties and agree- 
ments”. 

In Washington, Mr Christo- 
pher, Mr Les Aspin, defence sec- 
retary, and General Colin Powell, 
chairman of the joint chiefs of 
staff, praised the accuracy of the 
US attack, which was launched 
over several hundred miles from 
two warships in the Red Sea and 
the Gulf. 


They said there was no doubt 
that the plan to kill Mr Bush was 
authorised at the highest levels 
in Iraq. 

The US officials justified the 
action under Article 51 of the UN 
charter, which accords a nation 
the right to self-defence. Mr 
Christopher said at yesterday's 
Security Council meeting that 
this would be the essence of the 
US argument. Discussion of fur- 
ther action against Iraq for vio- 
lating UN resolutions would fol- 
low, he said. 

Mr Christopher and Mr Aspin 
said it was vital to strike against 
state-sponsored terrorism. 

The secretary of state 
expressed particular concern that 
Iran, which he said was also 


responsible for aiding terrorists, 
was acquiring and building weap- 
ons of mass destruction. Some US 
allies were doing “far too much 
trading" with Iran and he urged 
them to put up “a stem front" 
against Iranian military ambi- 
tions. 

There was no discernible 
domestic opposition to the US 
raid. Prominent critics of the 
president, including Senator Bob 
Dole, the Republican leader, and 
Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia. 
Democratic chairman of the 
armed services committee, 
strongly endorsed the action. 

Iraq said the raid had killed at 
least four people, and dismissed 
allegations that its agents had 
plotted to kill Mr Bush. 


Ciampi sets deadline for wage agreement 


By Hatg Sanonian In MBan 

MR Carlo Azegiio Ciampi, Italy’s 
prime minister, has tossed the 
survival of his fragile govern- 
ment into the ring in a last-min- 
ute attempt to force employers 
and trade unions to agree on a 
new wage bargaining system. 

Mr Ciampi set a deadline of 
July 5 for an accord. Failing an 
agreement, be implied that his 
two-month-old government might 
falL 

Mr Ciampi said a wage deal 
was essential for Italy to main- 
tain its fight against inflation 
and for international credibility. 
He made it clear negotiations 
would not be allowed to drag on 
and resume after the holiday 
period if a compromise was not 


reached by next Monday. 

The warnings followed a tense 
week during which neither 
unions or employers showed any 
sign of compromise, but with nei- 
ther side wanting to take respon- 
sibility for a breakdown. 

The government will continue 
individual talks with union lead- 
ers and the Confindustria 
employers’ federation this week 
in an attempt to bridge differ- 
ences. Bilateral discussions with 
Confindustria are due today 
while a new round of meetings 
with union leaders is scheduled 
for Wednesday. 

The discussions follow last 
July's agreement between 
employers and unions to abolish 
the scata mobile wage indexation 
system. The accord, hailed as a 


breakthrough in restraining 
inflationary wage rises, helped 
substantially to improve Italy's 
international competitiveness. 

However, crucial issues were 
put off pending further discus- 
sions between unions and 
employers, and it is those negoti- 
ations which bave now reached a 
head. Last week, fears of a break- 
down started to affect share 
prices and the lira. 

A1 though there has been some 
narrowing of the differences, the 
two sides remain apart on the 
overall structure of the labour 
market and the details of new 
contractual arrangements for 
workers. 

The trade unions bave fiercely 
resisted Confindustria' s demands 
for greater labour flexibility. 


especially for young people. With 
membership under pressure in 
the recession and signs of a drift 
towards extreme splinter groups 
outside the main trade union 
structure, union leaders have 
been loath to dilute existing 
demarcation and job security pro- 
visions. 


The question of contractual 
arrangements is more complex. 

• Mr Giuliano Graztosi, a former 
managing director of the state- 
controlled Stet telecommunica- 
tions group, has been arrested on 
allegations of paying kickbacks 
for contracts to the former ASST 
state telecoms group. 


Japan’s 
ruling 
LDP gains 
seats in 
Tokyo poll 

By Charles Leadbeater in Tokyo 


JAPAN'S RULING Liberal 
Democratic party yesterday 
delivered a telling display of its 
resilience by increasing its 
strength in elections to the 
Tokyo metropolitan assembly. 

The main opposition parties 
were bit by the rise of the Japan 
New party, a conservative group 
formed last year, which coaid 
occupy a pivotal role as a poten- 
tial coalition partner after the 
July 18 general election. 

The results came at the end of 
a week in which the LDP has 
undergone its most serious split 
since it rose to power 38 years 
ago, with 56 LDP parliamentar- 
ians breaking away to form two 
new parties. 

The Tokyo vote suggests that 
the general election, called after 
the LDP’s defeat in a no-confi- 
dence motion 10 days ago, will 
be extremely closely fought. The 
mam losers from the LDP’s frac- 
tnre could be the socialist oppo- 
sition which conld see its urban 
support decline markedly as vot- 
ers switch to new conservative 
parties. 

About 9.3m people, almost 10 
per cent of Japan's voting popu- 
lation, were eligible to vote in 
the Tokyo elections, the first test 
of the LDP’s standing since the 
no confidence vote. The results 
for the 128-seat city assembly 
throw into question the wide 
assumption that the LDP conld 
be defeated in the general elec- 
tion by a coalition of non-com- 
munist opposition parties includ- 
ing ihe LDP defectors. 

The LDP increased its strength 
in the Toyko assembly from 42 
to 44 seats in the face of the 
deepest recession for 20 years, 
outcry over a string of recent 
corruption scandals and last 
week's split. 

The LDP's performance is all 
Ihe more remarkable because the 
opposition coalition has claimed 
it will rise to power by repre- 
senting younger, cosmopolitan 
voters in urban areas. The LDP 
vote is even more robust in pro- 
vincial and rural areas. 

The Japan New party of Mr 
Morihiro Hosokawa. a former 
regional governor, increased its 


Continued on Page 14 


De Klerk under attack over 
failure to act after siege 


By Patti WaWmoir 
In Johannesburg 

SOUTH AFRICAN president F.W. 
de Klerk faced mounting criti- 
cism last night after he foiled to 
fulfil a promise to act swiftly 
against rightwing groups which 
staged an armed siege of consti- 
tutional negotiations last Friday. 

Mr de Klerk had promised 
arrests within 24 hours of the 
attack, in which some of the 
country’s leading politicians were 
phased through the corridors of 
the constitutional conference 
centre by armed men from the 
neo-Nazi Afrikaner Resistance 
Movement). 

The excuse given by police for 
failing to make the promised 
arrests - that suspects had given 
them false names - was dis- 
missed as ridiculous by Mr Nel- 
son Mandela, lea d er of the Afri- 
can National Congress. 

He pointed out that the attack 
was openly led by well-known 


.2-5 


politicians such as Mr Ferdi 
Hartzenberg, leader of the right- 
wing Conservative party and 
bead of the official parliamentary 
opposition, along with Mr Eugene 
Terreblanche, the AWB leader, 
and General Constant! Viljoen, 
head of the Afrikaner Volksfront, 
an umbrella rightwing group. Mr 

Page 30 

Harry Oppenheimer interview 

de Klerk had promised to arrest 
these men, but last night they 
remained at liberty. 

“It is very clear to US that the 
government either has lost con- 
trol of the security forces or the 
security forces are doing what 
the government wants them to 
do,” Mr Mandela said. “There is 
dearly connivance between the 
right wing inside the [ruling] 
National party and the ultra- 
right like the Conservative 


party and the AWB." 

Constitutional talks were 
scheduled to continue this week 
despite the attack, with Afrika- 
ner self-determination - the issue 
which Friday’s protest was 
meant to promote - at the top of 
the agenda. However, progress in 
the talks has clearly been 
delayed by the attack: Mr Mand- 
ela said cm Saturday, as be left 
for a visit to the US, that he 
would not call as planned for 
international sanctions against 
South Africa to be lifted. 

Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, 
the Inkatha Freedom party 
leader, stressed in response to 
the attack that the tears of white 
South Africans could be “terribly 
destructive" and should be taken 
seriously. 

His party, which is in alliance 
with the Conservative party 
within the Concerned South Afri- 
cans Group (Cosag), has been 
severely criticised for siding with 
the racist right. 
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LONDON - PARIS • FRANKFURT ■ NEW YOftK ■ TOKYO | 


CALL 0800 269300 
FOR WALES WITH 
ADDED VALUES 


The British Business Park offers more than 
50 locations for every type of business, 
centred on country towns where 
old fashioned values and more 
accountable advantages 
co-exist. Our combination of 
quality properties (from 750 to 


tf business. 


Rural Wales 

THE BRITISH BUSINESS PARK 


20,000 sq ft to rent or purchase plus 
custom built premises or serviced 
greenfield sices), financial incentives 
and lifestyle is unique. We'll send 
figures to compare, plus the FRJLE 
Rural Wales Re-Calculator and let 
vour fingers do the talking. 



Company 


Addree 


Postcode 


Telephone 


I’m mtemtrd in pmoaei of 750+ iqftD 1,500*- sq ft Q 10.000+ sq fi D for rental Q p* O 
or greenfield site D within 6 months D 12 months G 24 tnnntbi O. 


My cob 


I 

L. 


■fininfagga 


Send »: Umbfiaai Bond far Ratal Vila, ladyrnfl Hoax. Ncwtawn, Powys SYI6 1JB. Fan 06&6 £22499 
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ADVERTISEMENT: MADE IN SAUDI ARABIA EXHIBITION 


Financial Times Monday 2S June 1993 

Page One 


rage Urn 

~Sr Saudi Means Business 

Opening today 9 at Olympia in London , is the 66 Made in Saudi Arabia" Exhibition, 

A startling tribute to Saudi Arabia’s industrial progress, the Exhibition is a showcase of Saudi companies which should 
do much to dispel the Kingdom’s image among many British businessmen as a land of sand and oil - 


E arlier this YEAR the Rt. Hon. Michael Heseltine MP, 
President of the Board of Trade visited Saudi Arabia 
to hold talks with Saudi government ministers on a 
broad range of trade and business topics. “Saudi Arabia is a 
vital market for the UK with export sales tot alli ng over £2.2 
billion in 1991. Our share of this market has 
doubled. over the last decade. We are second 
only to the United States in terms of OECD 
market share. The Saudi economy is now 
expanding at a remarkable rate and 1 want to 
see British companies succeeding even more in 
that market for the future,” said Mr Heseltine, 
in an official statement made during hi« visit. 

Over the past two decades Saudi Arabia has 
followed an industrialisation and diversification 
drive which has transformed the economy. The 
Exhibition gives businessmen a chance to get a 
first-hand impression of the new industrial 
Saudi Arabia. Among the exhibitors are the 
largest Saudi government agencies and private 
sector companies as well as a host of other small 
and medium-sized firms. There are over 50 
Saudi companies participating in the 
Exhibition. 

AUDI ARABIA is a key export market for the 
UK. Last year Britain exported £1.97 
billion-worth of goods to the Kingdom. The latest 
official statistics show that there are a total of 105 Saudi- 
British joint ventures, of which 30 are industrial and 75 non- 
industrial. The total licensed capital provided for these 
projects by British investors is $261 million, or 39% of the 
total licensed capital of these projects. 

The British Chamber of . Commerce has been invited to 
attend the Exhibition and invitations have been sent to 


40,000 UK companies. Members of Parliament with a 
particular interest in trade between Britain and the Arab 
world will also attend. After this morning's opening 
ceremony the Exhibition will be open to members of the 
general public and will run until Friday, July 2nd. 


Organisers of the Exhibition are the London-based Arab- 
British Chamber of Commerce and the Saudi Export 
Development Center, a marketing and technical consultancy 
body for Saudi exporters, which acts under the aegis of the 
Council of Saudi Chambers of Commerce and Industry. Co- 
sponsors of the Exhibition are Saudi British Bank and 
Saudi Arabian Airlines (SAUDIA), the Kingdom's national 
airline. A series of business-meets-business lunches and 


dinners will be held in the Chamber to enable British and 
Saudi businessmen to meet and discuss matters of 
importance, such as joint ventures and trade opportunities. 
Tomorrow, Tuesday June 29th, a “Saudi Means Business” 
seminar, presided over by Sir Richard Beaumont, Chairman 
of the Arab-British Chamber of Commerce, will 
be held at London's Royal Lancaster Hotel. Mr 
Abdul Karim Al-Mudaris, the secretary general 
and chief executive of the Arab-British Chamber 
of Commerce will give the welcoming speech. 

HE KEYNOTE ADDRESS will be given by 
His Excellency Abdul Aziz Al-Zamil, 
Saudi Arabia's Minister of Industry and 
Electricity. Other leading speakers from the 
Kingdom are Abdullah T. AJ-Dabbagh, 
secretary general of the Council of Saudi 
Chambers of Commerce, and Mr Mohammed 
Sendi, director general of the Ministry of 
Industry and Electricity's investment 
department. S umming -up will be Lord Denman, 
Chairman of the Saudi-British Society. 

The Scottish Minister for Industry, Mr Allan 
Stewart MP, will make an official visit to the 
Exhibition on Thursday July 1st, accompanied 
by a number of leading Scottish companies 
doing business or interested in doing business 
and establishing joint ventures in Saudi Arabia. 

Commenting on the Exhibition, Mr Abdul Karim Al-Mudaris 
described it in an official statement as “the most prestigious 
and important Arab business event of the year. ...The top 
Saudis in London, with their exhibition, is a magnet around 
which British business should gather, especially those with 
the will and determination to make the most of the 
opportunities of Saudi Arabia’s continued growth.” 
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Saudi Made. 
Partnership in Excellence. 







The Olayan Group distributes a 
variety of the finest Saudi-made 
goods, ranging from agricultural 
pumps to food products. 


Our business interests include joint 
ventures with leading Saudi 
corporations resulting in such 
operations as Aluminium Products 
Company (ALUPCO). 


Originally an importer of leading 
brands such as Kimberly-Clark, 
Colgate-PalmoEve, Coca-Cola and 
Kraft-General Foods, we now 
manufacture many of their products 
in Saudi Arabia, for consumption and 
export throughout the GCC states. 


PPe constantly strive to do better tomorrow what we do best today. 

For ar Olayan. we are truly committed to excellence. 
To leam more about Olayan operations in the Kingdom and worldwide, contact 
the Business Development Office at any of the locations listed. 



The Olayan Saudi investment 
Company holds large positions in many 
of Saudi Arabia's most prominent 
pubBc entities. Through these 
investments, we support the 
continuing economic growth of 
the Kingdom. 


aounn 

Prove* Partner? in ibe Middle East 


Riyadh TeL {966-1] 477-6740 Far (9BB-1U7WSB8 
AI Khobar let {966-3)857-5822 fw. (966-3) 8S7-58W 
London T«t (44-71)2354802 Fax (44-71)235-3857 
Now York Td (212)704800 FflJC«l2)3W-3B4 




US rallies behind Clinton’s decision 


By Jurek Martin, US Editor, 
in Washington 

A FEW weeks ago Mr Ross Perot, 
the billionaire businessman who 
stood as an independent presidential 
candidate, was caught muttering 
that President Bill Clinton was plan- 
ning a war in the Balkans to take 
attention away from Ms domestic 
difficulty. 

No such accusation has been made 
after the latest strike on Iraq - not 
because the president's fortunes 
have not recovered, which they 
have, to a degree, but because of the 
peculiar place in current US demon- 
ology reserved for President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq. 

The Clinton administration has 
gone to some lengths to try to stress 
that it is not as obsessed with Sad- 
dam the maw as the administration 
of former President George Bush 
seemed to be. But the presentation 


Washington politicians are united in condemning Saddam Hussein 


of sufficiently persuasive evidence 
that Iraq was behind the foiled 
assassination attempt on Mr in 
Kuwait 10 weeks ago meant that the 
domestic political risks cf another 
raid on Baghdad were minimal. 

Thus it was hardly surprising that, 
having seen Mr Clinton give a tele- 
vised address on Saturday night. 
Senator Bob Dole, the Republican 
leader, promptly caned the White 
House to express his s u pport. Simi- 
lar endorsements were available 
across the political spectrum yester- 
day, Including from Senator Sam 
Nunn, the Democrat from Georgia 
and chairman of the armed services 

committee who rarely has a good 
word to say for Ms president. 

This domestic solidarity also 
enables the administration to 
address criticisms from the Arab 


world contrasting the willingness to 
bomb Iraq with the inability to come 
to the rescue of Bosnia's Moslems. 

As Mr Lea Aspin, fee secretary of 
defence, put it yesterday, “you can 
understand why people feel this 
way". But, he went on. than were 
quantum differences between Bosnia 
and the transgressions cf the Iraqi 
leadership “You'll find us picking 
and choosing" places where US retal- 
iation might be warranted, he added. 
“Saddam Hussein”, he went on, “has 
not learned the lesson of Desert 
Storm.” Similarly General Colin 
Powell, chairman of fee joints chiefs 
of staff, regretted any “collateral 
damage” outside the Iraqi intelli- 
gence headquarters in Baghdad, but 
argued that it was “nothing com- 
pared with fee collateral damage 
Saddam Hussein was planning by 


possibly killing a former president of 
the United States”. 

The administration seems to have 
planned this operation wife delibera- 
tion and discretion. Mr Chntaa him- 
self took fee decision mi Friday but 
ordered that it be canted out in fee 
middle of the nfght to 
casualties and that it be delayed 
until after fee Moslem sabbath, so as 
to avoid gratuitous offence. 

He acted only after sifting evi- 
dence provided by the FBI and the 
CIA. Ms Janet Reno, fee attorney 
general, and Mr Jim Woolsey, the 
CIA director, made their formal 
reports to the president last Thurs- 
day. Contrary to recent practice 
there were no leaka_ 

About a dozen US allies were 
informed privately In the 24 hours 
before fee raid took place. None 


apparently dissented and none was 
asked to offer anything other ^han 
verbal s upport; Mr John Matofthe 
British prime minister, was the first 
to come forward shortly after mis' 
gflAg had hit BflEhtimfl 
The justification offered was 
Article 51 of the UN Charter - fee 
right to self defence. The action, 
according to Mr Aspin, “in no way 
dimtnhhps US support tor coalition 
action [against Iraq] or for the 
authority of the UN”. The US imme- 
diately convened a UN security 
council session yesterday afternoon 
to hear its case, which will be princi- 
pally devoted to the atte m pt on Ur 
Bush’s life and not to the series cf 
Iraqi violations of UN resolutions. 

fix addition, several US officials, 
including the president, made much 
of the need to combat state-spon- 


sored terrorism, of which the US 
cenriders lraq to be a leading practi- 
tioner. ffiafla* a i qilrinm; pkn attach 
fa) Sndflh; espBriaUy atar fee discov- 
ery last .week In New Jersey of an 
alleged hsrorat ceH numbering sev- 
eral Sudanese nationals wife a list of 
tar g e t s to New York. No com parable 
action, however, is believed to be 
planned agaha t K lpuinu m 
Although three cruise missiles 

missed their target, the claimed 
effectiveness of the rest of the raid 
does not hurt fee credibility of the 
US military. The missiles were 
bmnriied from warships in the Rqd 
Sea and the Gulf and involved no 
other air or ground power. -It proba- 
bly does Mr Clinton no harm to have 
authorised what appears to have 
been a successful strike. His rela- 
tions with Ms own military have 
been fraught over the defence tad- 
get, base closings and the admission 
of homosexuals into service. 


White House shows Saddam 
that it’s business as usual 


TURKEY 


Main commend and control 

taefity of the Iraqi Mergence 
Agency (ttA) hit. Eya-wttnauas 
report extensive damage to 
two BA tower blocks. 

Iraq sqw several cMBane Idled 
and many other injured. US 
eays %t least three rebates 
mtosedtwget 



By Roger Matthews, 

MIddte East Ecfitor 

JUST in case the rest of the 
world was in any doubt, Satur- 
day night’s miauls attack on 

Baghdad has underlined that, 
for fee dintmi administration, 
it is business as usual wife 
Iraq. 

The brief speculation during 
President Bill Clinton’s first 
three months in the White 
House that he might adopt a 
less confrontational response 
to fee provocations of Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein has been 
answered. 

The Iraqi leader can now 
abandon any remaining hope 
that Mr Clinton would be even 
marginally more accommodat- 
ing than former President 
George Bush. 

The message had already 
been clearly spelled out last 
month by Mt Martin indyk, the 
director for Near East and 
south Asian affairs at the 
National Security Council. In a 
speech to the Washington 
Institute far Near East Policy, 
Mr Indyk laid out the broad 
lines of US policy, a core part 
of which was the perception 
that fee threats posed by Iraq 
and Iran had at all costs to be 
contained. Because fee US was 
now the sole superpower in fee 
region, fee need to sustain 
either country as a bulwark 
against the ambitions of the 
other bad gone. Both were to 
be treated equally as funda- 
mental threats to US interests 
in the Middle East. 

Mr Indyk stressed that Wash- 
ington did not seek or expect a 
reconciliation wife President 
Saddam's regime. “Our pur- 
pose is deliberate," he said. “It 
Is to establish clearly and 
unequivocally that fee current 
regime in Iraq is a criminal 
regime, beyond the pale of 
international society and, in 
our judgment, irredeemable." 

It is against feat assessment 
that fee missile attack on 





Saddam Hussein: survived by poring as saviour of his people 


Iraq's intelligence headquar- 
ters in Baghdad has to be seen. 
From fee American perspec- 
tive there was a proven Iraq 
attempt on fee life of Mr Bush, 
and the response was appropri- 
ate. 

The shortcomings of US pol- 
icy are as obvious as ever. 
Since the third year of the 
eight-year war wife Iran, Presi- 
dent Saddam has survived in 
large part by posing as the sav- 
iour of Ms people against 
external aggression. The US 
missile attack on a Baghdad 
suburb, which also killed civil- 
ians, is further grist to his pro- 
paganda mill. It will probably 
not have weakened his grip on 
power in any way, despite the 
impact erf worsening economic 
conditions on fee majority of 
Iraqis. 


In fee wider region the reac- 
tion of Egypt, a key US ally in 
fee Arab world, reveals the 
nervousness of America's 
friends. “I wish that American 
policies were as strict towards 
the crimes the Serbs cany out 
against Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
which violate all legitimacy 
and international conven- 
tions,” said Mr Amr Moussa. 
Egyptian foreign minister. Oth- 
ers would have added a string 
of other examples, most 
emphatically the US attitude 
towards Israel’s occupation of 
the West Bank, Gaza, the 
Golan Heights and south Leba- 
non. 

While fee Clinton adminis- 
tration argues feat it must con- 
tan the ambitions of countries 
such as Iran and Iraq in order 
to make an Arab-Israeli peace 
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agreement possible, some of 
America’s Arab friends believe 
it has the opposite effect They ' 
fear that fee emotional impact 
on Arab populations of US mil- 
itary strikes on Baghdad 
strengthens opponents of fee 
peace process and bolsters 
opposition groups, especially 
Islamic radicals, in countries 
where governments are gener- 
ally sympathetic to the west 

Equally, it will be used in 
Tehran by those factions 
wi thin fee regime which are 
against any attempt to presort 
a more tolerant face to the out- 
side world. 

The Clinton administration 
has already identifi ed Iran as 
the world's foremost sponsor of 
terrorism. It has urged other 
governments to do everything 
within their power to deny 
weapons to Iran and squeeze 
the country economically, 
arguing it is vital to act now 
w hile Tehran’s ambitions still 
outstrip its capabilities. 

The ijnpnwMi assumption is 
that if fee economic {dps are 
squeezed hard enoug h, popula- 
tions will rise up and remove 
their political masters. Such 
has not yet be shown to be the 
case in Iraq, and probably will 
apply equally to Tehran, where 
the re gime is no less vigorous 
in responding to any internal 

rhalWjgpg 

By Unking the regimes of the 
two countries so sfanplistteaDy, 
the US hag bitten off a large 

trhnnlc of fee Middle East With 

which to be in confrontation. It 
is a policy which demands a 
substantial, continuing mili- 
tary presence in the area and, 
no less critically, the whole- 
hearted support of its regional 
allies, primarily Saudi Arabia 
together wife fee other five 
members of the Gulf Co-opera- 
tion Council, and Egypt 

So while there is no love lost 
between Baghdad and Tehran, 
there is likely to be a growing 
coincidence of interest between 
the two regimes in seeking to 
, un de r mine American policy at 
its most vulnerable - that is, 
among its local allies. Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 
has said several times that 
Iran is behind fee current 
wave of terrorism designed to 
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destabilise his government, 
while there have been renewed 
signs in Saudi Arabia of the 
Islamic right flexing its politi- 
cal muscle. 

The dominance erf US mili- 
tary power conferred by fee 
collapse of fee Soviet Union 
offers no answer to populist 
movements in the MIddte East, 
and has limited effect in weak- 
ening fee hold of dictatorial 
goverxunents. Yet, in the 
absence of progress towards 
the resolution of long-standing 


Arab grievances, primarily the 
Arab-Israel conflict, it will be 
seen in the region as the pri- 
mary tool of a selective Ameri- 
can policy. 

There was widespread disap- 
pointment among Arab peace 
negotiators at the departure in 
January of Mr Bush, and that 
earlier of Mr James Baker, his 
secretary of state. The two 
men had been credited wife a 
genuine commitment to secur- 
ing a Middle East peace settle- 
ment acceptable to the Arabs, 


and a readiness to twist Israeli 
arms. 

Doubts persist whether that 
commitment is as fully shared 
by Mr Clinton and Mr Warren 
Christopher. 

H. after fee latest attack on 
the Iraqi regime, it appears to 
many Arabs that Mr Clinton 
has inherited Mr Bush’s readi- 
ness for military action, but 
less of bis muscle in promoting 
a peace agreement, then hostil- 
ity towards the US in fee Mid- 
dle East is likely to grow. 


US Justice Department faces 
BNL case disqualification call 


By Alan Friedman 
in New York 

A HIGHLY unusual legal 
motion will he filed in Atlanta 
today asking that the entire US 
Department of Justice be dis- 
qualified from prosecuting the 
lang-ruiming Banna Nazionale 
del Lavoro (BNL) Iraqi loans 
case, ac cording to court docu- 
ments obtained by the Finan- 
cial Times. 

The 37-page request is being 
lodged wife Judge Earnest Tid- 
well by lawyers for Mr Christo- 
pher DrogouL the former BNL 
manager whose Atlanta branch 
made billions of dollars of 
loans that funded Baghdad's 
i nuclear, chemical and conven- 
tional weapons projects. 

In the motion Mr Robert 
Simels, chief counsel to the for- 
mer BNL man, calls for the 
Justice Department to be dis- 
qualified because of alleged 
suppression of evidence and 
conflicts of interest that “tran- 
scend the appearance of impro- 
priety and evoke a sense of col- 
lusion and politically sensitive 
prosecution”. 

Mr Drogoul, who faces trial 
in September on charges of 
defrauding BNL’s head office 
to Rome over the $5bn (QLSbn) 
of Iraqi loans, is pleading not 
guilty on the grounds that both 
BNL Rome and the US govern- 
ment knew of the Iraqi loans. 
He was allowed to change his 
plea to innocent last autumn 
after it emerged that fee CIA 


had withheld key documents 
which implicated BNL Rome in 
fee scandaL 

Today’s motion details a Sep- 
tember 15 1989 report by the 
Pentagon’s Defence Intelli- 
gence Agency (D1A) which 
speculated that “the BNL 
mechanism was but a part of a 
larger Nato strategy to ensure 
an Iraqi victory in its war wife 
Iran”. It also quotes from a 
January 31 1990 CIA memo 
which stated that “managers 
at BNL head q uarters in Rome 
were involved in the scandal". 

The filing alleges political 


tog British intelligence ser- 
vices. was granted immunity 
from prosecution to the US to 
199L Ms Gale McKenzie, fee 
Atlanta prosecutor who has 
handled the BNL case, recently 
attempted to revoke that 
immunity. 

Today's court filing reveals 
that Mr Henderson told US 
prosecutors in January 1991 
that be had learned from Iraqi 
officials that "Rome was tolly 
aware of BNL-Atianta’s deal- 
ings wife Iraq, had approved of 
its dealings, and that they 
were an extension of a govern- 


Justice Department accused of 
suppressing evidence 


interference by fee Bush 
administration in fee BNL 
prosecution and calls for Judge 
Tidwell to ask Attorney-Gen- 
eral Janet Reno to seek a spe- 
cial prosecutor to take over the 
case from the Justice Depart- 
ment 

A key section of the filing is 
the charge that US prosecutors 
suppressed vital evidence pro- 
vided in January 1991 by Mr 
Paul Henderson, the former 
managing director of Matrix 
Churchill, the Coventry-based 
machine tools company at the 
heart of Lard Justice Scott’s 
armsto-lraq inquiry tn B ritain, 

Mr Henderson, who was sell- 
tog to Iraq wife funds from 
BNL Atlanta while also brtef- 


mentto-government agreement 

between Italy and Iraq”. If 
true, this would destroy the 
Justice Department’s case that 
Mr Drogoul, acting alone, 
defrauded the Rome head 
office. 

The court filing discloses 
that Mr Henderson learned of 
Rome’s involvement from Mr 
Safa atHabobi, an Iraqi offici al 
who was chai rman of Matrix 
Churchill and who was 
indicted to fee BNL Atlanta 
case. 

Bolstering today’s request is 
the disclosure of a separate 
legal action filed to April by 
fee Justice Department which 
is alleged to contradict its own 
case against Mr Drogoul 


because it suggests that BNL 
Rome might have been guilty 
to the Iraqi loans case. 

to that motion the Clinton 
administration argues that the 
US should suspend for now 
any plans to reimburse BNL 
for $340m of Iraqi loans in 
default 

These were backed by US 
government loan guarantees 
from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC), the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's export 
credit arm. 

The reason cited by the Jus- 
tice Dep a rtment for not refrn- 
bursfog fen Italian state hank 
is that “it is evident that there 
Is more than idle speculation 
that evidence might evolve in 
Mr Drogoul’s trial further 
implicating BNL and raising 
obvious conflicts”. 

Today's motion alleges it is a 
conflicted interest for the same 
entity - the Department of Jus- 
tice - to try to prove Rome’s 
ignorance and innocence to 
order to convict Mr Drogoul 
while suspecting Rome’s com- 
plicity to order to save (340m. 

- The motion being filed today 
also argues that it was a con- 
flict of interest for BNL’s own 
lawyers to have been allowed 
in 1989 to participate in a crim- 
inal interrogation of Mr Dro- 
goul by US Justice Department 
prosecut or s. The filing states 
that since BNL was itself a 
potential target of the US 
investigation this defied “all 
precepts of legal propriety”. 


US ‘will 

not shake 
even a 
single 
palm leaf 

By Our Foreign StelT 
and Agencies 


the RESIDENTS of B a ghd a d 
seemed to have been taken by 
surprise. Sirens to the city 
waited at about 2am and min- 
utes later there was fee sound 
of what seemed like explo- 
sions. Anti-aircraft fire was 
also beard. , . 

But Bag hdad had tested its 
<rirw»i fee previous day as fee 
country commemorated a vic- 
tory to battle over Iran to the 
1980-1988 war. Even after a 
hugh blaze could be seen ris- 
ing from the al-Mansour area 
about 3km from the city cen- 
tre, the streets remained 
almost empty of cars and the 
residents who were out and 
about were surprised to hear 
that there had been an attack 

Ott Baghdad. 

People Initially mistook fee 
attack for a military exercises. 
“It is an exercise," said one. 
“They announced it today.” 

Baghdad Radio continued 
normal programmes for nearly 
two hours before switching 
over to national anthems. 

There also had been no signs 
the authorities were expecting 
an attack. Official newspapers 
had been empty of anti-US 
rhetoric and there had been no 
sign that air defences were 
being strengthened. 

Programmes 
continued as 
normal on radio 
for two hours 

By daylight, however, real- 
’ ity had sank to. As dawn 
broke, the silence a rrows the 
dty was broken by shouts of 
“Allah Akhar” (God is great), 
and the normal tears began to 
resurface. “God, put an end to 
all this,” a woman wailed. 

“Does this mean they are 
going to hit us whenever they 
want?” said a passer-by in the 
city’s Bab al-Shaiji district 
“1 wonder whether Clinton 
will be satisfied with one 
strike,” a gasoline station 
worker said. 

Then ram- fee defiance. Sol- 
diers on leave in a Baghdad 
garage were unimpressed. “It 
is peanuts,” one said. “We 
have seen worse than that” 
Baghdad Radio said that the 
US “win not be able to shake 
even a stogie Iraqi palm leaf 
regardless of the treacherous 
power with which they came 
this time." 

President Saddam's Revolu- 
tion Command Council 
denounced the attack as “cow- 
ardly aggression”, which 
“martyred several civilian citi- 
zens to houses near fee head- 
quarters and wounded many 
others, including women and 
childr en". The US hafl “contin- 
ued to seek to fabricate crises 
and lies to pursue their crimi- 
nal policy against the Iraqi 
people." 

Bliss Angela Frier, a news 
producer for Britain’s Indepen- 
dent Televirion News (ITN), 
readied by telephone by the 
US Cable News Network 
(CNN), said that she heard 
about 10 explosions at about 
2am. Afterward, she said, 
there was sporadic anti-air- 
craft fire, and then the dty 
was silent. In comments 
broadcast by CNN and moni- 
tored in New York, Hiss Frier 
said she did not hear any 
ambulances or sirens. 

She told the BBC that ten- 
sion had been high fee day 
before because the government 
had held its air raid warning 
practice. “I think a lot of peo- 
ple were worried," she said. 
“They were anxious that this 
■ might happen, but, of course, 
nobody really expected this to 
happen tonight” 
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Hurd will 
not rule 
out end to 
embargo 

By Afison Smith in London 

MS Douglas Hurd, British 
foreign secretary, yesterday 
did not rale ont an end to the 
arms embargo against Bosnian 
Moslems, although he reiter- 
ated the arguments against 
such a policy. 

“It may become inevitable," 
he said, though he underlined 
his belief that sach a move 
would be the "politics of 
despair", indicating an accep- 
tance among outside powers 
that there was no solution but 
to allow the warring factions 
in Bosnia to fight it out 

On British television, Mr 
Hurd said that If peace negoti- 
ations broke down, and the 
position of the ON forces in 
Bosnia became intolerable and 
they were pulled ont, then he 
could see some outside powers 
insisting they armed those 
involved in the fighting. 

He refused to be drawn on 
whether the OK would use its 
veto if the proposal for lifting 
the embargo were pot to the 
ON, hot added that that point 
had not yet been reached, 
since there was no majority on 
the Security Council in favour 
of such a move. 


Croats and Serbs end 
south Bosnia fighting 


By Laura Sfflter in Belgrade 

SERBS and Croats launched at 
the weekend a joint offensive 
on Moslem-held towns in cen- 
tral Bosnia as Croat co mmand - 
ers to the south announced an 
end to war with the Serbs. 

Sarajevo radio said dozens of 
people were killed on Saturday 
when Croat and Serb forces 
shelled Maglaj, north of the 
Bosnian capital. The report 
could not be independently 
confirmed. 

In Sarajevo, seven people 
were killed when a mortar 
shell hit the old town centre. 
The victims, whose ages 
ranged from four years to 22 
years, bad been playing on the 
street, according to a local doc- 
tor. 

Meanwhile, at Bijela kod 
Konjica in south-west Bosnia, 
Croat commanders hail ed a 
weekend agreement with local 
Serbs, their former enemies. 
"The time when the Croatian 
and Serbian soldiers look at 
each other down a barrel has 
passed,” said commander Dra- 
gan Juric of the Croatian 
Defence Force (HVO) in the 
Neretva river valley, the scene 
of some of the bloodiest Serbo- 
Croat clashes of the 15-month 
war in Bosnia. 

“The Croatian population 


and army in this area, faced 
with a Moslem onslaught, sim- 
ply would have been destroyed 
if the Serfs had not offered the 
hand of salvation,” said com- 
mander Drago Simunovic 
Magda, according to Tanjug, 
the Serbian news agency. 

A tactical alliance between 
Bosnia's Croat and Serbs has 
emerged as both sides, assum- 
ing they have the backing of 
some key members of the inter- 
national community, hasten 
the partition of the former 
Yugoslav republic. 

But at international *»n«« in 
Geneva, Croat leaders have 
failed to reveal their proposed 
map on the division of Bosnia. 
They are also seeking to assert 
control over Serb-held territory 
in Croatia's south-west, which 
cuts the republic in two. 
Remarks by General Janko 
Bobetko, the Croat army chief- 
of-staff, over the weekend dis- 
miss the possibility of a lasting 
truce with the Serbs. “It is only 
a pause for breath before the 
important events which lie 
ahead,” Croatian radio 
reported him as saying. 

“The world seems to have 
accepted Serbian conquests but 
Croatia cannot and will not 
accept this.” 

Croatian President Franjo 
Tudjman threatened at the 


weekend to cancel hospitality 
to Bosnia’s Moslem leaders. He 
said Moslem leaders had used 
Zagreb as a base for meetings 
and links to the outside world, 
while accusing them erf “open 
aggression and crimes towards 
the Croatian nation”. 

Meanwhile, General Rasim 
Delic, commander of the Mos- 
lem-led Bosnian army, warned 
of a “general escalation” if his 
troops were subjected to fur- 
ther joint attacks. He appealed 
to the ON to enforce a ceasefire 
agreed earlier this month, 
Sarajevo radio reported. 

• Lord Owen and Mr Thor- 
vald Stoltenberg, the interna- 
tional mediators, will met 
today in Geneva with part of 
the Bosnian presidency, repre- 
sented by Croats, Serbs and a 
single Moslem. 

Mr Alija Izetbegovic and two 
key Moslem allies are boycott- 
ing the session. 

They believe the proposed 
three-way partition is a precur- 
sor to a two-way carve-up and 
the annexation of Bosnia to 
neighbouring Serbia and Croa- 
tia. 

The only Moslem representa- 
tive attending the meeting is 
Mr Fikret Abdic, a rival of Mr 
Izetbegovic who said he could 
be assassinated if be travelled 
to Sarajevo. 



Serbs in Belgrade call at the weekend for the release of opposition leader Vuk Draskovic 


Romanian 
ship in 
sanctions 
inquiry 

BULGARIA detained a 
Ro manian ship on suspicion Of 
carrying up the Danube River 
goods banned under a United 
Nations embargo against for- 
mer Yugoslavia, Reuter 
reports from Sofia. 

Hie state news agency BTA 
reported that the Romanian 
ship Jariste 5, with 860 tonnes 
of iron, was detained by Bul- 
garia’s river inspection author- 
ities at Vidln, 50km down- 
stream from the Serbian 
border. 

The ship was sailing 
upstream from the Romanian 
Danube port of Caiarasi to 
Turnu Severin, a Romanian 
port opposite Serbia, without 
UN sanctions committee 
approval to take embargoed 
goods through the Serbian sec- 
tion of the river. 

Several embargo-busting 
Yugoslav tugboats towing 
barges laden with tens of thou- 
sands of tonnes of petrol prod- 
ucts eluded control by Bulgar- 
ian and R/wnnniAn customs OO 

the Danube and sailed into Ser- 
bian waters three months ago. 

The US Coast Guard gave 
Bulgaria three fast boats in 
response to requests for help to 
enforce the embargo. 


Russian 
president 
faces curb 
on powers 

PRESIDENT Boris Yeltsin’s 
constitutional convention, 
which reconvened at the week- 
end, is no closer to adopting a 
new constitution despite prog- 
ress in refining a draft text, 
writes Leyla Boulton in 
Moscow. 

Mr Yeltsin said one more 
plenary meeting of the conven- 
tion was required to finalise a 
draft but set no date for it 
Many participants believe the 
new constitution can only be 
adopted after parliamentary 
elections this antumn. Parlia- 
ment, meanwhile, offfcf ally 
boycotted the meeting, 
although several deputies 
showed up. 

The refined draft establishes 
reassuring checks on the presi- 
dent’s powers, following fears 
that the original draft could 
become a blueprint for dicta- 
torship. 

A loose phrase allowing Mr 
Yeltsin or his successors to 
dissolve parliament when a 
political crisis cannot be 
resolved by constitutional 
means has been dropped. 

The latest presidential draft 
also seeks to appease support- 
ers of a rival parliamentary 
draft, which is touted as being 
more socially just, by incorpo- 
rating a citizen’s right to hous- 
ing - even though economists 
might deem this an unwise 
commitment on the part of a 
bankrupt state. 

The main point of conflict 
now centres on defining the 
rights of Russia’s 89 regions 
and republics. The new draft 
says the 22 republics, which 
are based on ethnic minorities, 
are "sovereign" while the 
regions, many of which are 
richer and more powerful than 
republics, are just “state for- 
mations” 1 . 

While some critics argue 
that railing the republics sov- 
ereign only panders to separat- 
ist aspirations, some regions 
are upset at not being given an 
equal status to republics. 


Walesa 
snub for 
Solidarity 
convention 

POLISH President Lech Walesa 
yesterday refused an invitation 
to attend a Solidarity trade 
onion convention after dele- 
gate decided not to support 
his non-party bloc in Septem- 
ber parliamentary elections, 
Reuter reports from Zielona 
Gora. 

Mr Walesa’s spokesman said 
the president decided not to 
come to the congress of the 
union he once led because the 
delegates had voted on 
whether Mr Walesa should be 
Invited at afl. 

"This ia an unprecedented 
situation. If such actions ate 
taken it is hard for the presi- 
dent to consider that his pres- 
ence is really necessary and 
expected,” the spokesman told 
private Polish Radio Z. 

The union sought to invite 
Mr Walesa to attend yesterday, 
a day after they rejected his 
offer to join bis newly-formed 
alliance of independent groups 
and decided to submit their 
own candidates for the election 
on September 19. 

At the congress in the south- 
western city of Zielona Gora, 
several Solidarity delegates 
opposed inviting Mr Walesa 
who had hoped to win support 
for his Non-Party Bloc of Sup- 
port for Reforms (BBWR). 

“It would be a Trojan horse 
at the congress. Mr Walesa has 
already begun his election 
campaign for the BBWR,” Mr 
Totnasz Wojcik, a delegate, 
said. 

Solidarity’s participation in 
the BBWR - which Mr Walesa 
hopes will help the next gov- 
ernment force through eco- 
nomic reform - would have 
boosted the bloc's chances of 
becoming an important force 
in parliament 

On Saturday 253 Solidarity 
del e gates voted to run alone 
and only 28 wanted to join Mr 
Walesa's alliflnrg - 

Many workers still regard 
the union as the force which is 
best able to represent their 
interests. 


Rabin seeks to justify 
government record 


By Jufian Ozanne hi Jerusalem 

MR Yitzhak Babin, Israel’s 
prime minister, yesterday set 
ont the achievements of his 
one-year-old coalition govern- 
ment in an effort to bolster 
waning public support 
In an address to the nation, 
broadcast live on state-run 
radio, Mr Rabin conceded he 
had failed to deliver his elec- 
toral promise of a peace settle- 
ment with Palestinians and 
Arab neighbours within six to 
nine months. But he said sub- 
stantial progress had been 


made in the negotiations and 
that there was “no other road". 

“Maybe I was wrong when I 
gave too short a time period to 
reach a settlement and I raised 
too many expectations,” Mr 
Rabin said. 

He said the government had 
boosted internal security by its 
"permanent closure” of the 

occupied-territories, unproved 

relations with Washington, 
secured the $10bn US loan 
guarantees and restructured 
economic priorities towards 
spending on infrastructure and 
education. 
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Waigel’s plans to curb public-sector deficit draw fire from both sides 

German unions hit out at cuts 


By Quentin Peel In Bonn 


TRADE union leaders In Germany 
warned this weekend of all-out opposi- 
tion to the cuts in social spending 
planned by Mr Theo Waigel finance 
minister, as part of his latest drive to 
curb the public-sector budget deficit 

At the same time, leaders of German 
Industry have warned that the package 
may not be tough enough to control the 
deficit and therefore to give the German 
Bundesbank room for further cuts in its 
leading interest rates. 

The package, which Mr Waigel hopes 
to finalise in negotiations with miniate- 
rial colleagues, and members of the par- 
liamentary parties in the ruling coali- 
tion, by tomorrow night, is supposed to 
cut public spending by DM30bn ($18bn) 
next year, by DM35bn in 1995 and 
DM40bn in 1996- 


Key components are a 3 per cent 
across-the-board cut in unemployment 
and social assistance benefits, imposi- 
tion of a 32-month time limit on unem- 
ployment pay, a pay freeze in the public 
sector, and cancellation of “bad weather 
pay” for workers in the building indus- 
try. 

Mr Hdnz-Wemer Meyer, chairman of 
the German trade union federation 
(DGB), described the package as “anti- 
social and therefore unacceptable” to 
the trade union movement He warned 
of opposition from the labour move- 
ment “with all the means at our dis- 
posal", clearly implying strike action, 
although political strikes are illegal. 

IG Bau building workers* union also 
threatened strike action if “bad weather 
money", compensating construction 
workers for idle days, is cancelled. 

Mr Rudolf S charping, the new 


na tiona l chairman of the opposition 
Social Democrats, added his voice 
against cuts in social spending, 
al tho u g h he hinted that some compro- 
mise might be necessary. 

Mr Waigel seems to be determined to 
hold Ids line for a savings package 
which is merely Intended to keep the 
federal government’s budget d efi ci t to 
DM70bn in 1994 - the same as the prob- 
able outcome in 1993, compared with an 
original target of DM43bn. 

He repeated at the weekend that it 
was wrong for unemployed workers to 
earn more than those with jots, and 
wrong for those on social assista nc e to 
get as much as those who have paid 
their unemployment benefit 

His plmi would cut a married work- 
er’s dole money from 68 to 65 per cent 
of net income, and that of an unmarried 
worker from 63 to 60 per cent 


Law and order 


party draws 
police support 


Arianne Genillard goes to the 
Republican congress in Augsburg 


O UTSIDE, eight Bavar- 
ian policemen forced a 
demonstrator to the 
ground at the weekend in front 
of the ball in which Germany's 
far-right Republican party held 
its annual congress. Inside. 691 
party delegates, many of them 
police themselves, were fine- 
tuning the programme with 
which the Republicans will 
project themselves as the law 
and order party in next year's 
federal and state elections. 

With street violence and the 
number of foreigners In the 
country on the rise, the Repub- 
licans say the electorate is ripe 
for their patriotic, b e-tough 
argument. 

And, with sc a ndals mar ring 

the image of Germany's main- 
stream parties, they hope to 
tap into a rich vein of protest 
votes. 

But their trump card, accord- 
ing to Mr Franz Schonhuber, 
the populist party leader, will 
be to speak out to the large 
part of the German population 
which stands against Maas- 
tricht and fears a common cur- 
rency. 

Mr Schdnhuber claims the 
Republican party, which repre- 
sents a legitimate nationalist 
force to the right of Germany's 
alliance between Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl's Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU) and the 
Bavarian-based Christian 
Social Union (CSU), will gain 
10 per cent of the national vote 
next year. 

After poor results In the 1990 
national elections, where it 
attracted the support of 2.1 per 
cent of the electorate, the party 
gained ground in state elec- 


tions by securing 10.9 per cent 
in the Baden-WQrttemberg par- 
liament last year and by win- 
ning nearly 8 per cent in local 
elections in Hesse in the 


spring. 

But the Republicans claim 
the worsening domestic situa- 
tion will now allow them to 
win seats in the federal parlia- 
ment. 

In a long litany to the con- 
gress in Augsburg Mr Rudolf 
Seuffert, party leader for Bav- 
aria and formerly active in the 
CSU, pointed to the growing 
number of asylum seekers in 
Germany and the billions of 
D-Marks spent to cover their 
living costs. 



V:- 



H is colleague, Mr Georg 
Wischnat, a civil ser- 
vant from Hamburg 
and a former supporter of the 
opposition Social Democrats 
(SPD), says the party will 
stand for “the small people” 
and denounce “the growing 
corruption in public life". 

“We must do something 
because both in Europe and in 
our own country, Germans are 
being sold down the river," 
adds Mr Hubertus Vierhaller, 
an export company manager 
who used to support the CDU, 
as he leans against a table on 
which party organisers display 
tapes of German patriotic 
songs. 

But above all, anti-foreigner 
arguments pervade the party’s 
populist rhetoric. The pro- 
gramme calls, for example, for 
the n ationality of criminals to 
be disclosed, for asylum seek- 
ers to be put in camps until 
their cases are judged, and for 





Police arrest a demonstrator outside the Republican party congress on Saturday 


German families to enjoy spe- 
cial rights when seeking 
accommodation. 

“We Germans have to find 


ourselves again," says Mr 
Schdnhuber, a former Waffen 
SS member, who is calling on 
bis fellow men to overcome 


their post-second world war 
sense of guilt "Otherwise, we 
will have lost the war only 
today.” 


Solchaga’s nomination splits Socialists 


By Tom Bums In Madrid 


MR FELIPE GONZALEZ has 
precipitated a split in the rul- 
ing Spanish Socialist party 
(PSOE.) by forcing through the 
nomination, of Mr Carlos. Sol- 
chaga as party parliamentary 
spokesman. 

Mr Gonzdlez risked his sur- 
vival as PSOE leader by con- 
fronting the party’s powerful 
deputy leader, Mr Alfonso 
Guerra, during a heated week- 
end meeting of the Socialist 
leadership to decide the pivotal 
post. 

Jettisoning the traditional 
show of consensus over top 


party appointments, the Social- 
ist executive voted 15-13 to sup- 
port Mr Gonzalez’s nomination 
of Mr Solchaga, the economy 
minister In the outgoing gov- 
ernment 

The nomination must now be 
endorsed by the party's MPs 
today. 

By selecting Mr Solchaga, 
whose economic policies since 
1985 have made him deeply 
Unpopular With the unions and 
with the left wing of the PSOE. 
Mr Gonzdlez has given the 
clearest indication to date of 
what sort of government he 
intends to form. 

He has also signalled that he 


intends to take on the PSOE 
party machinery, which Mr 
Guerra turned into bis per- 
sonal power base after resign- ' 
mg as deputy prime minister 
in the wake of a corruption 
scandal in 199L 

The nomination of Mr Sol- 
chaga, overriding the Guerra 
camp in the PSOE, sets the 
stage for Mr Gonzalez to bring 
new faces, loyal to him and 
independent of the party, into 
his forthcoming government. 
But it also raises the prospect 
of a serious division in the 
Socialist ranks when the PSOE 
holds its next party congress. 

Mr Gonz&lez wifi, in all like- 


lihood, be forming a minority 
government because the Cata- 
lan nationalists have declined 
his offer to join him as junior 
coalition partners. The sur- 
vival of his government will 
depend on his ability to negoti- 
ate legislation with the opposi- 
tion parties. 

Supporters of Mr Gonzdiez 
said at the weekend that the 
party congress, which meets 
every three years and must be 
held before November 1994, 
could be brought forward to 
this November in order to 
secure Mr Gonzalez’s ascen- 
dancy over the PSOE. 

The immediate political 


agenda, however, focuses on 
the opening of the new parlia- 
ment tomorrow, when a 
speaker, possibly a non^Sodal- 
ist, win be elected. Also. King 
Juan Carlos and party leaders 
will begin formal consultations 
to propose a candidate for 
prime minister. 

As leader of the biggest party 
in parliament, Mr Gonzdlez is 
certain to be the monarch’s 
choice to form a government. 
He will face an investiture 
debate, probably in mid-July, 
and should he obtain the confi- 
dence of the house he will sub- 
sequently announce his cabi- 
net 
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Ruding is favourite to 
take over at EBRD 
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Mr Waigel held talks last week with 
most of his departmental colleagues, 
including Mr Matthias Wissman, the 
transport minister (who faces a freeze 
on all new west German road bunding), 
and Mr Gflnter Resrodt, economics min- 
ister, who is being asked to cut subsi- 
dies to the coking coal industry. Today 
he has an important mating with. Mr 
Volker Rflhe, defence minister, before 
presenting his package to the leaders of 
the parliamentary parties in the ruling 
coalition. 

Although the budget is to be finalised 
only by July 13, Mr Waigel and Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl want to have the 
savings package agreed before the 
Group of Seven summit on July 7-9. 
They expect to face renewed pressure 
there for tougher spending control, in 
order to give the Bundesbank roam for 
more interest rate cuts. 


By Robert Poston, 
Banking Editor 


DR Onno Ruding, the former 
Dutch finance minister, has 
emer ged as the leading candi- 
date to replace Mr Jacques 
Attali as president of the Euro- 
pean Rank for Reconstruction 
and Development 
However, the timing of any 
dficifrirm on who to appoint is 
uncertain, because the 56 gov- 
ernments and agencies which 
own the hank were caught off 
guard on Friday when Mr 
Attali announced his intention 
to resign as soon as a succes- 
sor is found. ‘There is a con- 
sensus that Mr Attali must be 
replaced quickly,” commented 
a bank director. “Although ho 
remains at the bank, it is 
Impossible for him to do bis 
job properly since everyone 
knows he is going-" 

Bat the director added that 
choosing a permanent succes- 
sor should not be done in a 
rush. “A number of us fori that 

someone shnnirf be appointed 
temporarily to the job, while 
decisions are taken on a per- 


manent replacement and also 
on the structure of the banks 
management'’ 

tta-nk directors are touting 
two individuals as interim 
presidents: Mr Mano Sarci- 
nelli, the Italian vice president 
in chaise of development bmifc- 
mg. Mr Ron Freeman, the first 
vice president in charge of 
merchant banking, and Mr 
Claes de Neergaard, Sweden s 
rep resentati ve on the board of 
directors and chairman of the 
audit committee. 

Directors said that candi- 
dates to replace Mr Attali per- 
manently were led by Dr Rud- 
ing . currently working for the 
US bank Citicorp, and also 
include Mr Henning Christo- 
pherson, the EC c o mmis sioner, 
Mr Jacques de Larosiere, Gov- 
ernor of the Banque de France, 
Mr Jean-Claude Trichet, head 
of the French Treasury, and 
Mr Karl-Otto POM, former pres- 
ident of the German Bundes- 
bank. “Ruding is the only one 
who seems to command broad 
support awwig the G7 govern- 
ments." said an official from 
one of the G7 leading indus- 


trial countries, which own 54 * 
per cent of the EBRSyrshare* / 
and are likely to pUtyatay; 
role in picking MrAttaS’s-anc- 
cessor. 

However, Dr finding /is'! 
reported to face finamM-pat - 
alties if he resigns earfy JcaaC 
Citicorp. ' " \ 

Ms Anne Wibble, the Swed- 
ish finance xednister andeteir- 
man of . the bank's governing, 
has said she will meetlier.vice 

rftairffign SS SOOD. SS pQStibfe id. 
discuss how to replace Hr 

Attali The bank's governors 
are expected to offer MrAttah ■■ 
a year's salary for fasslcf. 
office. He is paid . £149,000 
($223,500) after tax. Mr Attafi . .- 
resignation on Friday ioBbwed 
three months of crittcism.ur . 
overspending by the bank. On. 
Friday, the F in ancial *Rma 
disclosed that he had:- been 
reimbursed .twice; for. a fb& -- 
dass return flight to Tokyo. ' 

The bank's directors; today 
hold a board meeting; whirilis!. ' 
likely to approve the -bahkfr- 
tirst Bulgarian lean. JEhe 
replacement of Mr Attallis noti- 
on the formal agenda. ? 


NIB chief Lindback to 
lead World Bank arm 


By Nancy Dunne 
In Washington 


THE World Bank today will 
announce the appointment of 
Mr - Tannik T.inrfoapfc, head Of 
the Nordic Investment Bank, 
to lead its private sector devel- 
opment arm, the international 
Finance Corporation, from Jan- 
uary 1 1994. 

Mr Lmdbaek will succeed Sir 
William Ryrie, who has over- 
seen an extraordinary growth 
in the IFC’s lending and 
resources gmeo taking on the 
leadership in 1984. Sir W illiam 
will retire “to do ether things” 
from the IFC in December. 

The Helsinki-based NIB, 
owned by Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, 
finances projects on commer- 
cial terms within the Nordic 
regions and in 15 developing 
countries. T-ike the IFC, it bor- 
rows on the international capi- 
tal markets with a triple AAA 
credit rating. 

Mr Lewis Preston, World 
Bank president, praised Mr 
Lindbaek’s “record of accom- 
plishment in both the private 
and public sectors". Before 
moving to the NIB in 1986, Mr 
Lindhaek was president of Nor- 
way's largest insurance com- 
pany, Store Brand group, and 
executive vice-president of 
Vesta insurance group. 

His record at the NIB closely 
parallels the innovation and 
growth Sir William has 
achieved at the IFC. He estab- 
lished the Nordic Environmen- 
tal Finance Corporation to 
invest in joint ventures in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe and 
helped initiate the Baltic 


Investment Programme, 
administered by the NIB, to 
boost development of small 
nn/f medium-sized business in 
the Baltic. 

Sir W illiam ’s tenure at the 
IFC coincided with a US push 
for increased private sector 
development and democratisa- 
tion of the developing coun- 
tries throughout l,atfn Amer- 
ica. With US prodding, the IFC 
secured two capital increases 
and investment soared from 
$400m in fiscal year 1984 to 
$2.1bn in 1993. During that 
period profits rose from $25m 
to over 6200m. 

The IFC Is “financially very 
strong”, Sir William said, but 
profits this year were cut by 
the fighting in the former 
Yugoslavia and by lower US 
interest rates. The corporation 
has invested heavily and 
mostly successfully in eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet 
Union, where ft has also played 
a principal advisory role In pri- 
vatisation activities. 

Its investments in Latin 
America are “another success 
story". Sir William said, but its 
African financing activities are 
his greatest disappointment. 
The African fond set up in 1988 
was originally expected to 
break even in 1995, but “the 
environment has been very dif- 
ficult”. No profits are expected 
until after the year 3000. 

Mr Lindhaek is considered to 
be, like Sir William, an innova- 
tor. Bom in Oslo in 1939, he 
attended the Norwegian School . 
of Business Administration 
and Economics and was a Ful- 
bright Scholar. He and his fam- 
ily live in Helsinki. 
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Ryrie: growth at IFC 


Tapie team corruption claim 


towth of 


By walls m Dawkins in Paris 


OLYMPIQUE de Marseille, the 
successful French football 
team owned by Mr Bernard 
Tapie, the left-wing politician 
and businessman, has con- 
tested allegations that its staff 
rigged a crucial match. 

Mr Christophe Robert, a 
striker for Valenciennes, was 
questioned by French public 
prosecutors on Saturday, sus- 
pected of having received a 
FFr250.000 ($44,000) bribe to 
fake an injury against Mar- 
seille last month. 


Marseille went on six days 
later to beat AC Milan in the 
final of the European Cup, 
becoming the first French 
team to win the title. Valenci- 
ennes was relegated to the sec- 
ond division after losing. 

Charges have yet to be made, 
but the investigation is likely 
to ensure French football 
comes under fresh public scru- 
tiny. Mr Tapie, who made ene- 
mies in the football world a 
few years ago by leading a 
campaign against corruption, 
firmly denied his staff were 
involved in such practices. 


Greece expels 
Albanians 


Hunting the Euro-consumer 


“One cannot cheat at that 
level." Mr Tapie said. 

The allegations came from 
another Valenciennes player, 

Mr Jacques Glassmann, who 
claimed Mr Jean-Pierre Bernes. 
Marseille’s general secretary, 
and Mr Jean-Jacques Eydafie, a 
Marseille player, telephoh^£j 
members of the opposing team . 
to offer cash inducements' to 
play badly. 

Mr Bernes has sued 'and Mr 
Bydelie last week voluntarily 
approached the public prosecu- 
tor on the issue. Both deny -the 
allegations. 


GREEK police rounded up 
more than 4£00 Albanians in a 
48-hour sweep and have begun 
expelling the suspected illegal 
refugees, the Public Order Min- 
istry said yesterday, Renter 
reports from Athens. 

Tension between the neigh- 
bouring Balkan states has 
risen sharply since Friday, 
when there were reports of 
clashes between ethnic Greeks 
and Albanian police in the 
southern Albanian town of 
Qjirokaster. 

Greece said the violence was 
sparked by Albania’s expulsion 
of a senior Greek Orthodox 
priest, Chrysostomos Maidonls. 
Greek officials said the vio- 
lence was one of the worst eth- 
nic Greek-Albanian clashes 
since the second world war. 

“The Albanian action proves 
this country is shamelessly 
violating human rights,” said 
Foreign Ministry under- 
secretary VTrgina Tsouderous. 

Police were holding many of 
the illegal Albanians at the 


Hellenikon Air Base at Athens 
international airport and pri- 
vate coaches were being hired 
to take the refugees to the bor- 
der. 

Between 150,000 and 300,000 
illegal Albanians are thought 
to be in Greece. They walk 
across the long, rugged border 
and often return quickly after 
being expelled by Greece. 

Prime Minister Constantine 
Mitsotakis has reacted angrily 
to the deporting of the priest 
on Friday, calling tt an 
“unwarranted provocation" 
and warned Albanian authori- 
ties that Greece would “take 
whatever step it deems neces- 
sary". 

The sweep of Albanian Immi- 
grants began after the warning 
by Mr Mitsotakis. Greece also 
announced that planned trips 
to Albania by Foreign Minister 
Mihails Papaconstantinou, 
National Economy Minister 
Stephanos Manos and Defence 
Minister Ioannis Varvitsiotis 
were bring cancelled. 
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FAR from offering 
ma rk e t ing managers a con- 
formist “Euro-consumer" 
paradise, the EC's citizens 
remain intractably individ- 
ual. Research by Min tel 
Tire provides extensive evi- 

ElfflOPEAN deuce - 16 volumes of it in 

MARKET all ~ of huge diversity in 
— the European market of 
340m consumers. 

It is impossible to give a complete break- 
down of the picture Mintel has built up 
after questioning more than 7,000 consum- 
ers in Belgium, Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Spain. But the 
flavour of the mix of consumer attitudes 
should be taken into account by any busi- 
ness toying with the Idea of pan-European 
marketing. 

Winters report suggests that certain 
trends prevail throughout the EC - gener- 
ally higher spending an healthcare than a 
decade ago, yet lower spending on food 
and drink - even though Individual mar- 
kets have markedly different characteris- 
tics. For anyone Involved in mark eting 
across EC borders it is vital to understand, 
this apparent contradiction. 

Take new products. Multinational com- 
panies increasingly seek to launch new 
products across the whole of Europe, not 
just one or two countries. Knowing what 


Common market or not, 
EC citizens remain 
intractably individual, 
reports Gary Mead 


influences consumers to sample a new 
product is a vital piece of marketing infor- 
mation. 

And knowing that the French are twice 
as likely as the European average (22 per 
cent against ll per cent) to sample a new 
product if they see it being endorsed by a 
celebrity - as Muriel's survey has discov- 
ered - could make a big difference in the 
manner and costs of marketing that new 
product In France. 

In the UK only 1 per cent of those asked 
said they would be influenced into new 
product sam pling by seeing it endorsed by 
a celebrity. 

Similarly. the perceived power of adver- 
tising differs across the EC. In Italy (50 per 
cent) and France (55 per cent) more than 
half those questioned said all forms of 
advertising played a key role in prompting 
a purchase. Yet in Spain only 31 per cent 
said that advertising had an effect on thetr 
spending habits. 

When it comes to particular media, hab- 
its are again widely different Just 9 per 
cent of Spaniards rialm to be influenced 


by magazine and newspaper advertising, 
whereas in France the figure is 29 per 
cent Across the six countries an average 
of 19 per cent said they were influenced by 
magazine and newspaper advertising, 
against just 6 for radio advertising. 

Marketing takes many forms, with some 
of the most influential the least visible. 
Sales promotions, direct mall, free-trial 
offers and money-off coupons meet a 
widely different consumer response across 
the EC. 

While just 4 per cent of Dutch respon- 
dents admitted to being inflii onwui by eye- 
catching package designs, the figure 
shoots to 21 per cent of French shoppers. 
Only 22 per cent of Dutch admit to being 
swayed by money-off coupons, yet 67 per 
cent of French find it an important factor. 

And just as current purchasing practices 
are for from homogeneous, future ones are 
likely to be highly variable. 

Mintel asked respondents what they 
would spend more on if their Incomes 
increased by 25 per cent Of those opting 
to spend more on leisure activities, 22 per 
cent of the French would raise spending i 
on meals outside the home; just 6 per cent 
of the Italians would make that choice. 

• European Lifestyles 1993, available firm 
Mintel, 18-19 Long Lane, London EC1A 
SHE , IS volumes at £6.660. Individual 
reports, price on request 


French Greens 
discuss strategy 

FRRMP.H k^u 


FRENCH ecologists, battered 
by failure in elections three 
nmnths ago and divided over 
whether to stay independent or 
to forge alliances with the Left, 
met over the weekend to chart 
a course for the future. Reuter 
reports from Paris. 

Mr Antoine Waechter, 
Greens leader, and Ms Domini- 
que Voynet, viewed as ids chal- 
lenger, sought to minimise 
their longstanding differences 
as the party began a two-day 
gathering in Paris. 

Ms Voynet said she did not 
envisage a fusion with Social- 
lsts , as called for earlier this 
{* Mr Michel Rocard, 
P® rt y caretaker 
leader, but simply wanted a 
drar opposition to face conser- 
Pnme Minister Edouard 

“We have to risk opening up 
but that does not mean ren- 
ouncmg the independence w 
have always favoured.” Ms 
Voynet told the meeting of 
some 570 party activists 


Mr Waechter, whose camp 
has the edge over Ms Voynet 1 # 
among party militants, said be . 
aid not define indep endence -in 
the same way. But the .differ-, 
auces would help “enrich” the 
party, he said. 

The Greens’ standing 
slumped in the Marph general 
elections that swept the Social- 
ists from power and gave .a 
centre-right coalition a 
crushing partiamentary major- 
ity. 

The Greens had an election 
pact with rival ecologists, Gen- 
eration Ecologie. ' 

However, in spite of pre-eleo- 
non predictions of strong 
results, the combined ecolo- 
Sirts garnered less than 8 per 
cent of the vote and tailed to 
wm a single seat .. m 

The Greens’ customary - 
respect for democracy in party 
proceedings meant some 140 
j^ues were put down for vot- 
ing on Saturday - on amend- 
to a text on the party's 
strategy and identity. 
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Row intensifies over 


political party funding 


By Michael Cassell 
and AHson Smith 


THE LABOUR opposition party 
was forced on to the defensive 
yesterday in the continuing 
row over party funding, with 
the leadership preparing to 
return £11,000 donated by a 
businessman wanted for ques- 
tioning by the Serious Fraud 
Office. 

The Conservative party also 
faced fresh embarrassment, fol- 
lowing more claims over the 
weekend about large-scale, 
secret funding from prominent 
foreign businessmen. 

Names linked to the Tory 
party as big donors included 
Mr T. T. Tsui, the Hong Kong 
businessman, and Mr Octav 
Botnar, the former head of Nis- 
san UK A warrant has been 
issued for Mr Botnar's arrest 
by the Inland Revenae. 

Mrs Margaret Beckett, 
Labour's deputy leader, gave 
an assurance that the party 
would return £11,000 donated 
in 1967 and 1990 by Mr Chari- 
laos Costa, a Greek Cypriot 
businessman, if it was found to 


be stolen. She denied press 
allegations that funds had also 
been given by Mr Costa 
directly to the office of Mr Neil 
Kinnock. former Labour 
leader. 

It seems likely that Wednes- 
day's meeting of Labour's 
national executive committee 
will decide to return the 
£11,000 without delay. Mr 
Larry Whitty, Labour’s general 
secretary, is expected to recom- 
mend the move in order to 
limit any ilamag e arising from 
the disclosure. 

Mrs Beckett said it was 
"about as near certain as you 
can get" that her pari? would 
decide unilaterally to disclose 
details of all "substantial'’ 
donations. Labour previously 
maintained it would do so only 
if other parties agreed, bat a 
change to its rules looks likely 
in the autumn. 

While Labour believes that 
its message on “sleaze" in Tory 
party funding has been effec- 
tive. some of its MPs believe 
that the intensified public disil- 
lusionment witb politicians 
generally has damaged 


opposition parties as welL 

Some also believe it is unfor- 
tunate that the issue has been 
a further example of the party 
reacting to Tory mistakes 
rather than focusing the 
agenda on areas where Labour 
could be seen in a positive 
light 

Tory ministers continue to 
insist that the party does not 
intend to alter the rules which 
provide anonymity to all finan- 
cial backers, although a grow- 
ing number of Conservative 
MPs support the publishing of 
more detailed accounts. 

Lord Parkinson, a former 
party chairman, yesterday 
backed the idea, saying he 
believed “in having these 
things out in the open." 

Mr John McGregor, transport 
secretary, defended the right of 
contributors not to have their 
donations publicised. He said 
they had no influence on party 
policy or on the choice of can- 
didates. He repeated the pledge 
to return £440,000 given to the 
party by Mr Asil Nadir, the 
fugitive businessman if it was 
proved to be stolen. 


BOC managers get Visa cards to pay 



By Hfichael Cassefl, 
Business Correspondent 


BOC, one of Britain's biggest 
industrial groups, is issuing 
Visa charge cards to managers 
to simplify and speed up pay- 
ment of small bills incurred by 
its UK gases business. 

hi an initiative which is pro- 
voking widespread interest 
among other large UK busi- 
nesses, BOC’s gases division 
has issued cards to purchasing 
managers at 30 local centres, 
enabling them to settle any 
invoices of up to £250 each. 


Worldwide 
press data 
system set up 


Rebel Names seek radical 
adjustments to Lloyd’s plan 


By Richard Lapper 


REBEL Names are pressing for 
radical changes to the Lloyd's 
business plan in an attempt to 
offer a solution to the legal 
actions overhanging the insur- 
ance market. 

Mr David Springbett. a 
founder of reinsurance broker 
PWS. bas developed a series of 
amendments to the Lloyd's 
plan and is spearheading 
efforts to persuade Names to 
support his scheme. 

Lloyd's of London, which 
last week reported record 
losses of £2.9bn for the 1990 
year, bas informally welcomed 
the “constructive” character of 
the initiative. However, propos- 
als to charge all future inves- 
tors a total of up to £500m a 
year for membership of Lloyd's 
are certain to be resisted by 


the market's council - its gov- 
erning body. 

“We’ve made it dear that in 
terms of detailed Implementa- 
tion our business plan is not 
sacrosanct.” Mr Peter Middle- 
ton. chief execntive, said on 
Friday. But he stressed that 
Lloyd’s was “competing" for 
capital and could not afford to 
“price itself out of the market”. 

The Springbett plan proposes 
to transfer billions of pounds 
in the market's current assets 
and liabilities to a new insur- 
ance company which would be 
owned by Names - the individ- 
uals whose assets support 
underwriting at Lloyd’s - and 
operate from Bermuda, which 
has a liberal tax and regula- 
tory regime. 

The new company, known as 
Lysold, would handle payment 
of all rlaltns on policies under- 


written before 1991 and settle 
outstanding litigation with 
Names. Lloyd’s would effec- 
tively start afresh from the 
beginning of 1994, backed by 
corporate capital and existing 
Names who wish to continue 
underwriting at the market 

Lloyd’s would pay Lysold an 
annual royalty of between 
£250m and £500m, with the 
money helping to fluid some of 
the market's heavy recent 
losses and paving the way for 
an out-of-court settlement to 
litigation between Names and 
their agents. 

Lloyd’s own business plan 
proposed the creation of a new 
company into which all liabili- 
ties on policies underwritten 
before 1986 would be trans- 
ferred and Mr Middleton has 
not ruled out bringing that 
year forward. 


A FORMER journalist has 
created an electronic World 
Press Centre to link organisa- 
tions fearing info rmation with 
journalists all over the world, 
writes Raymond Snoddy. 

The London-based computer 
centre, founded by Mr Peter 
Thompson, which is already 
operational, has the support of 
organisations such as the 
World Bank and Unesco. 

Governments, parliaments, 
international agencies, busi- 
ness or pressure groups will 
send their press information 
electronically to the London 
ce ntr e. Each item will have a 
hpariiinp and a summary para- 
graph followed by the hill text 
Information is then organised 
in electronic “pigeonholes”. 

Journalists, for instance, 
interested in climactic change, 
international trade or health 
can simply dip into the rele- 
vant pigeonhole to see whether 
there have been any releases 
on the subjects they are inter- 
ested in. 

Press releases and speeches 
can be made available 
instantly all over the world at 
local telephone call rates. 
There will be also be multi-lan- 
guage versions. Subscriptions 
will be around £10 per week. 

Lord Grenfell, chief of exter- 
nal affairs at the European 
office of the World Bank, says; 
“Our feeling is that we now 
have a system into which we 
can feed a great deal of infor- 
mation of interest to the end 
users and indeed we are now 
feeding in such material on a 
regular basis”. 


For more than a century and a half, Patek Philippe has been known as 
the finest watch in the world. The reason is very simple, ft is made 
differently. It is made using skills and techniques that others have lost 
or forgotten, ft is made with attention to detail very few people would 
notice. It is made, we have to admit, with a total disregard for time. If 

a particular Patek Philippe 



movement requires four 
years of continuous work to 
bring to absolute perfection, 
wc will take four years. The 
result will be a watch that 
is unlike any other. A watch 
that conveys quality from 
First glance and first touch. 
A watch with a distinction: 
generation after generation 
it lias been worn, loved and 
collected by those who arc 
very difficult to please: 
those who will only accept 
the best. For the day that 
you take delivery’ of your 
Patek Philippe, you will have 
acquired the best. Your watch 
will be a masterpiece, quietly 
reflecting your own values. 
A watch that was made to 
be treasured. 



PATEK PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


Exclusive Patek Philippe showroom IS New Bond Street. London Aspre\ £. Co Lid. 165 New Bond Street. London 
Garrard & Co Ltd. 1 12 Regent Streer. London George Pragnell Lid. 5 VUbod Street Stratford-upon-Avon 
Hamilton & Inches Ltd 87 Georgy Street. Edinburgh 
Hettich Ltd. I King Street, lersey. Channel islands 


Watches / Switzerland 

Selected Branches Nationwide 


The ceiling pm 1 transaction, 
covering everything from the 
purchase of vehicle parts to 
office equipment, could soon 
rise to £1.000. The business has 
about 8,000 suppliers. 

The scheme, being imple- 
mented nationally after a 12- 
month trial, has led to immedi- 
ate cost savings for BOC of 
£200,000 a year and further 
cuts in overheads are expected. 
Most suppliers have welcomed 
the move, which means bills 
are being settled within ten 
days on average. Many are 
paid within half that period. 


Bills totalling Elm a year are 
already being settled by BOC 
under the new system, which 
is proving so successful that it 
might be adopted by other 
parts of BOC’s business. The 
group's industrial gas business 
in Europe has annual sales of 
nearly £500m a year, most of 
thpm in the UK- 

Managers have been given 
an individual credit limit of up 
to £25,000. Visa charges a fee 
for earf) card but there are no 
interest charges for BOC as 
card debts are paid on demand. 

The initiative, which could 


make a significant contribu- 
tion towards combating the 
growing problem of late pay- 
ment of bills, follows an analy- 
sis by BOC which showed that 
60 per cent of its purchase and 
invoice matching activities 
involve transactions of less 
than £250 each. Collectively, 
however, they account for only 
3 per cent of purchasing 

expenses. _ 

Mr Trevor Rode, BOC gases 
divisional controller responsi- 
ble for implementing the 
yhftme, said the intention was 
to “end the purchasing manag- 


er’s nightmare" of handling 
huge volumes of paperwo^ for . 
low-value transactions. “H can. 
also work wonders for suppfi- 
ers ' cash flow. The questm ct.; 
chasing for payment becomes* 
thing of the past", be said.. ; 

BOC said it expects the. use,: 
of charge cards to pay 
day-today corporate bills win-: 
become normal procedure. 1 : 
within the next five years. . The 
company has already made 
presentations on its new , sys- 
tem to businesses timlnding . 
IBM, National Power, Esso mid : 
the Post Office. - ; 


London v Chicago: where the biggest price gaps exist 

Greatest differences peir sector 
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Why the transatlantic mark-up? 
F 


ew British visitors 
return from a trip to the 
US without wondering - 
even after sterling's devalua- 
tion last autumn - why so 
many things cost less there 
than at home. 

Late last year, McKinsey, the 
international management con- 
sultancy. set out to answer 
that question by analysing the 
factors which determine retail 
prices on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

Armed with a shopping list 
of 268 similar products, 
McKinsey compared prices at 
outlets in the London and Chi- 
cago areas and found that, on 
average, prices were 31.7 per 
cent higher after tax in Britain 
than in the US. 

The difference, calculated 
when the pound was worth 
11.60, would be nearer 22 per 
cent at today's exchange rate. 
Even so, some individual 
examples remain striking. Fro- 
zen chicken cost four times 
more per pound in Britain than 
in the US, while some DIY 
Items were three times dearer. 

About 50 products were 
cheaper in the UK. Many were 
British or other European 
brands, such as Laura Ashley, 
the Body Shop, Benetton and 
Jaeger. But Heinz baked beans, 
of which Britain is tradition- 
ally world champion con- 
sumer, cost 35 per cent less 
there than in the US, where 
Heinz is headquartered. 

Analysis of retailers’ cost 
structures identified four main 
reasons why prices were often 


higher in Britain than the US: 
• Tax. Britain’s 17.5 per cent 
value-added tax. charged on 
most products except food, 
baby clothes and a few other 
items, is more than double the 
7.25 per cent sales tax in the 
Chicago area. 

The study found tax 
accounted few half the 24 per 
cent difference in the price of a 


• Productivity. On average, 
retailers’ productivity was 23 
per cent higher in the US than 
in Britain, reflecting lower 
wage costs and higher sales 
per employee. US stores gener- 
ally were more advanced in 
their use of automation, 
thoug h in many sectors sales 
per square foot of store space 
were comparable with the UK 


Guy de Jonquieres looks at a 
report which offers some reasons 
why British shoppers often pay 
more than their US counterparts 


pair of cotton briefs and for 
more than a third of the 29 per 
cent difference in the price of a 
Walkman compact disc player. 

However, tax was responsi- 
ble for as little as one sixth of 
the price differentials for 
doughnuts, ice cream and ham- 
burgers sold in fast-food out- 
lets. Yet these cost between 48 
per emit and 112 per cent more 
in Britain than in th» US. 

• Property costs. The survey 
found prime retail selling 
space cost only a third as 
much in the US as in Britain, 
and was one of the main rea- 
sons for the higher UK prices 
of fast food and clothing. ■ 

It accounted for a smaller 
proportion of price differentials 
on electrical and DIY goods. 
Dearer space costs explained 
only a quarter of the 63 per 
cent difference in the retail 
price of a 16ft ladder. 


Profitability varied widely 
across sectors, but was often 
higher at the level of the indi- 
vidual store in the US t han in 
Britain. The main exception 
was grocery retailing, where 
UK supermarkets had higher 
returns on sales and capital 
than US chains, as well as big- 
ger sales .per square foot and 
per employee. 

The study says these advan- 
tages would not be large 
enough to safeguard UK super- 
markets’ profitability if their 
prices fen to US levels. If that 
happened, they would show an 
average 20 per cent negative 
return on capital, compared 
with a recent average 27 per 
cent positive return. . 

• Trade prices. The prices at 
which US retailers purchased 
many products were lower 
than in Britain. The study 
found particularly big differ- 


ences in DIY products, electri- 
cal goods and food, where the 
European Community's Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy keeps 
raw materials expensive in the 

UK'’ ■ : ■“ 

The .. ingredients - ' for one 
mass-market line of grocery 
products cost 37 per cent more 
in Britain than in the US, 
where manufacturing costs 
were also lower. Together, 
these two. factors contributed 
to a UK trade price 23 per omit 
higher than in the US. 

McKinsey also believes 
prices of some products, such 
as video game software^ cam- ' 
confers and home compotes, -. 
are higher in Britain because a 
less mature market has 
enabled manufacturers to earn 
fatter profit margin* 

Other reasons for transatlan- . 
tic price differentials ware US Vi 
consumers' traditionally 
greater emphasis on price and 
comparative shopping, a n d the 
diversity of retail outlets in the 
US, where the industry is less 
concentrated than in Britain. 

The study argues that the 
Britain will be increasingly 
influenced by competitive 
trends from across the Atlan- 
tic, notably the growth of dis- 
count stores mirt greater price 
sensitivity among consumers. 

That could require big 
adjustments by established 
c hains . “UK retailers will have a 
to bring their costs and product P 
tivity more into line with those 
of their US counterparts to 
avoid a sharp decline in profit- 
ability," the study says. - . . 
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Ahmad Hamad Algosaibi & Bros 


P. O. Box 106, Alkhobar-31952 
Saudi Arabia 

Fax: 8949054 Phone: 8643666 


A leading Traditional Business Family. 


Seeking industrial partners willing to transfer their 

technology and know-how to create new projects services 
and jobs in Saudi Arabia services 


Our industrial activities include Pipecoatine Pens! r n i„ 
Bottling and Canning, Manufacturer of Beterase o! 
Oil Field Chemicals & Solar Systems. 8 Ca " S ’ 


Our service activities cover Banking, Insurance IWic 
Shipping, Travel. Trading and Engineering MaintenanS 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Five Japanese opposition groups form electoral pact 

Parties take aim at 


Japan rejects targets on 
domestic market access 


By Charles Leadbeatar 
Jn Tokyo 

THE leaders of five main 
non-communist opposition par- 
ties in Japan agreed yesterday 
to maximise co-operation in 
the general election on July 18 
with the aim of defeating the 
Liberal Democratic party, 
which has been in power since 
1355. 

The meeting of opposition 
parties, called by Mr Tsutomu 
Hata, leader of a 44-strong 
breakaway from the LDP, 
agreed to negotiate an electoral 
pact to avoid their candidates 


By Paul Adams In Lagos and 
Michael Holman in London 

OPPOSITION to a call by 
President Ibrahim Babangida 
for a fresh presidential elec- 
tion mounted yesterday amid 
continuing confusion about 
Nigeria's political direction. 

Gen Babangida on Saturday 
confirmed the annulment of 
the June 12 poll and ordered a 
reran, while promising to keep 
to the scheduled handover to 
avUian role on August 27. 

According to new conditions 
he laid down, both Mr Mosh- 
ood Abiola, leader of the 
Social Democratic party (SDP) 


splitting the anti-LDP vote. 

The parties attending the 
meeting at a central Tokyo 
hotel were Mr Hata's Shinseito, 
a conservative party formed 
last week, the Social Demo- 
cratic party, which is the larg- 
est opposition party, the 
Komeito clean government 
party, the Democratic Socialist 
party and the small United 
Social Democratic party. 

The Japan New party, 
another new conservative 
party formed last year which is 
becoming popular in urban 
areas, refused to attend 
because it said it did not want 


and winner of the aborted poll, 
and his rival, Mr Bashir Tofa 
of the National Republican 
Convention CNBC), would be 
ineligible to stand. He said 
presidential candidates have 
to have been members of their 
party far at a least a year - 
which disqualifies Mr Abiola - 
and over 50, which rales out 
Mr Tofa, who is 45. 

• Moroccan opposition 
groups made strong gains at 
the expense of the five centrist 
parties in the first phase of 
parliamentary elections, Reu- 
ter reports from Rabat How- 
ever, no party won an outright 
victory. 


to be associated with former 
members of the LDP. 

The party leaders said they 
aimed to form a coalition gov- 
ernment to reform Japan's 
political system. However they 
shelved debate over controver- 
sial foreign policy issues which 
divide them, such as their 
approach to Japan's security 
alliance with the US. 

Mr Hata's group of former 
LDP members includes strong 
supporters of US policy and of 
Japan playing a larger role in 
United Nations peacekeeping 
operations. But the Social 
Democratic party is opposed to 


By Lisa Branston 
in Washington 

THE US has stripped 
Mauritania of special trade sta- 
tus and threatened to do the 
same for eight other nations, 
including Indonesia and Thai- 
land, if they do not improve 
workers' rights. 

Mr Mickey Kan tor, the US 
trade representative, said “spe- 
cific action plans" had been 
developed to improve worker 
rights in El Salvador. Gua- 
temala, Indonesia, Thailand. 
Malawi and Oman. "If coun- 
tries fail to make substantial 
concrete progress in address 


LDP 


both the relationship with the 
US and the dispatch of Japa- 
nese troops abroad. 

The opposition parties 
attempted to allay concerns 
about their differences and the 
socialist influence within a 
coalition by saying they would 
maintain the LDP's basic for- 
eign and diplomatic policies. 

The opposition meeting 
comes amid growing signs that 
Japanese business leaders, 
including the Eeidanren, the 
powerful federation of eco- 
nomic organisations, will con- 
sider funding Mr Hata’s party 
after the election. 


worker rights concerns during 
[the next six months], their 
GSP benefits will be in serious 
jeopardy," he said. 

He gave Indonesia eight 
months to bring its labour 
norms into line with ‘interna- 
tional norms". 

The generalised system of 
preferences (GSP) is a tariff- 
free programme designed to 
help the developing countries 
gain markets in the US, and it 
has often been used as an 
important trade policy 
tooL 

Mr Kan tor’s announcement 
was hailed by human rights 
activists. 


Cairns 
warning 
on farm 
reform 

By David DodweU, World Trade 
Editor, in Bangkok 

SUBSTANTIAL liberalisation 
of international farm trade 
must be “a central and essen- 
tial part" of a successful Uru- 
guay Round deal, ministers 
from leading farm exporting 
countries said in Bangkok yes- 
terday at the end of a two-day 
meeting of the Cairns Group. 

“We will not be put in a posi- 
tion of being sidelined," 
warned Mr Peter Cook, Austra- 
lia's trade minister “The Uru- 
guay Round will not be a done 
deal until all countries sign 
on." He and two other Cairns 
ministers Hew to Tokyo to 
present their “Bangkok decla- 
ration" to Prime Minister 
Kiichi Miyazawa before next 
week’s s ummit of the Group of 
Seven industrial nations. 

It Is hoped the G7 win be 
able to agree on liberalisation 
of trade in manufac tures and 
services, allowing long-stalled 
negotiations on the Uruguay 
Round to resume in Geneva 
among all 111 contracting par- 
ties to the General Agreement 
cm Tariffs and Trade. 

Cairns ministers warned that 
if the G7 meeting failed to 
make the necessary break- 
through, the Uruguay Round 
“could be jeopardised simply 
because of lack of time". 

For the past two years, prog- 
ress in the Uruguay Round has 
been stalled as the US and EC 
wrangled over I arm trade 
reform. Since the bilateral | 
agreement at Blair House in 
Washington last November, 
talks have broadened, with the 
US, the EC, Japan and Canaria 
seeking a big package of tariff 
cuts across manufactured 
goods and services. They have 
hoped this package could be 
used to jump-start the Uruguay 
Round negotiations. 

Recent momentum in these 
four-way market access talks 
almost stalled last week in 
Tokyo when ministers failed to 
agree a package to be pres- 
ented to the G7 summit They 
have called a special ministe- 
rial meeting In Tokyo for July 
6 - on the eve of the G7. 

The 14-member Cairns group, 
which includes countries as 
diverse as Hungary. Argentina, 
Thailand and Australia, yester- 
day called on the G7 to 
improve market access for 
their farm exports, severely 
disrupted by protection in the 
US and the EC. 

Farm exports from the group 
have stagnated at under 962bn 
(£41bn) once 1989, with their 
share of world farm trade fall- 
ing from 202 per cent in 1989 
to 18.7 per cent in 1991. 

The group warned that the 
US and the EC would need to 
Improve the terms of the Blair 
House agreement. “Access 
must be maintained on terms 
at least equivalent to those 
existing.” 


By Charles Leadbeater 

ANY Japanese acceptance of 
numerical targets on access to 
its domestic market would 
automatically lead to managed 
trade and increase government 
interference In the economy, a 
senior Japanese official warned 
yesterday. 

Mr Noboru Hatakeyama, out- 
going vice-minister for interna- 
tional affairs at the Ministry of 
International Trade and indus- 
try, made his comments as US 
and Japanese negotiators gath- 
ered for talks on a framework 
for subsequent discussions on 
issues such as government pro- 


M R Mickey Kantor, US 
Trade Representa- 
tive, is known to be 
a fighter as well as “a man 
who can bring people together 
in a crisis”, according to an 
official profile. These qualities 
will be drawn upon this week. 

The US and Japan are com- 
mitted to agree a broad frame- 
work for bilateral trade and 
economic issues before the sec- 
ond meeting between President 
Bill Clinton and Prime Minis- 
ter Kiichi Miyazawa on July 5. 
Officials from both sides locked 
horns in negotiation yesterday, 
the second set of meetings this 
month. 

In spite of recent signs of 
some moderation on the US 
side, the two countries remain 
wide apart on a number of 
issues and the chances for 
such a framework to be agreed 
in the time left look increas- 
ingly s lim. 

The most problematic 
remains the US insistence that 
benchmarks should be set to 
measure progress in opening 
Japan's markets to imports 
and reducing its trade surplus. 

The US is urging Japan to 
reduce its current account sur- 
plus from 3 per cent of GNP (it 
is expected to reach $150bn this 
year) to between 1 and 2 per 
cent of GNP within three 
years. 

US pressure on Japan to set 
measurable results has raised 
the temperature in Tokyo as 
has Sir Leon Brittan. the EC's 
trade commissioner, who last 
week backed the US demand 
for Japan to cut its trade sur- 
plus. 

A young Japanese television 
reporter reflected the antago- 
nism felt towards US insis- 
tence on targets in a question 
put to Mr Kantor when he vis- 
ited Tokyo last week: “Would 
it be acceptable to you," the 
reporter asked, “if Japan or 
any other country sets targets 


curement and competition. 

The US is pressing Japan to 
adopt economic policies to cut 
its current account surplus 
from about 32 per cent of gross 
national product to about 12 
per cent and to accept targets 
to measure its progress in 
opening its market to imports. 

Mr Hatakeyama said Japan 
had the lowest tariffs on 
imported industrial goods of 
any major economy, and 
added: “If the US wants to 
increase imports of industrial 
goods swiftly, that can only be 
achieved by the Japanese gov- 
ernment asking people to pur- 
chase what they do not want to 


for reducing the US budget def- 
icit and threatens to retaliate 
against you?" 

The question is moot since 
the US budget deficit and the 
need for US citizens to save 
more and consume less, have 
also been identified as impor- 
tant contributors to interna- 
tional trade tensions. 

The Japanese argue that 
measuring results is unrealis- 
tic since Japan is a free-market 
economy in which the govern- 
ment can do little to influence 
the course of trade. 

“Will the US tell its consum- 
ers not to buy so much foreign 
goods?" asks a Foreign Minis- 
try official close to the bilat- 
eral talks. “Just as it cannot do 
that, so we cannot influence 
our economic activity to that 
extent" 

The problem with this argu- 
ment is that for many in the 
US it lacks credibility, since 
there is widespread evidence in 
Japan of an unusually high 
level of government manage- 
ment of the economy. 

“There isn’t a grain of rice in 
Japan that Isn't managed," 
says one US businessman with, 
extensive experience in Tokyo. 

Hie recent history of US-Ja- 
pan trade. relations suggests 
that foreign pressure - called 
“gaiatsu” in Japanese - and 
the setting of targets do pro- 
duce results. 

In the US-Japan semiconduc- 
tor agreement, a 20 per cent 
market share for foreign mak- 
ers was achieved after a con- 
certed effort by trade officials, 
and private Japanese and US 
companies alike, despite Japa- 
nese insistence that they were 
never committed to attaining 
that goaL 

In the auto parts industry, 
Japanese authorities have 
rejected US assertions that 
Japan promised to buy $19bn 
worth of US auto parts by 1994. 
But as the US increased the 


buy." 

It was Japan's view that any 
numerical targets to measure 
import penetration would be 
inevitably be used to put pres- 
sure upon the government to 
intervene in the market 

Mr Lawrence S umm ers, the 
US Treasury undersecretary 
for international affairs, denied 
the US was seeking managed 
trade Speaking in Tokyo on 
Friday, he said the US wanted 
to open up highly regulated 
areas of the Japanese economy 
as part of a programme for 
Japan to “normalise its eco- 
nomic relations with the rest 
of the world". 


pressure, Japanese car makers 
have been stepping up their 
procurement of US-made auto 
parts. 

Japanese officials protest 
that trade should not be man - 
aged in that way but left to 
market forces. Other trading 
partners protest that as Japan 
has bowed to US pressure, so 
trade has been diverted at 
their cost 

But many foreigners doing 
business in Tokyo see a strong 
need for government interven- 
tion to overcome ingrained 
business practices which tend 
to favour domestic producers: 
"In Japan, there are very close 
links between companies that 
do business together." says Mr 
Yoshikazu Hori, president of 
Cray Research Japan, the 
supercomputer company. 

Cray received orders from 
private Japanese companies 
after government pressure was 
applied. 

The Japanese authorities 
also accept that more needs to 
be done to Improve transpar- 
ency in the country’s market 
and open the country further 
to imports. They would prefer 
to do so in a constructive man- 
ner, without the threat of retal- 
iation. Discussions would be a 
two-way process and disputes 
would be put before multilat- 
eral forums such as the 
GatL 

So far, Japan has colonised 
the moral high ground by 
insisting that any proposals 
with a whiff of managed trade 
are unacceptable. In this, they 
will win the support of other 
trading partners, and most 
serious trade economists. But 
if they are determined to resist 
US demands for measurable 
results on the grounds that 
Japan is a free market econ- 
omy, the country’s bureaucrats 
will have to do much more 
than say so. 



A Somali distribution worker fights with a woman for a food bag in which she wanted to hide an extra wheat ration. Hie queuing 
for food continued in Mogadishu yesterday as Somali gunmen shot and wounded two American soldiers, one seriously, in an ambush 
in south Mogadishu. One of the soldiers said he and a colleague were trying to clear a roadblock. 


Babangida move Mauritania loses 

prompts protests special trade status 


Kantor will need tact 
and firepower in Tokyo 

Time is running out for pact on Japan-US 
trade, according to Michiyo Nakamoto 
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Revival of illusory hope of “going for growth” 


OVER THE last 20 years the balance of 
opinion on macroeconomic policy in the 
UK has shifted, with the state of the cycle 
and the latest experience, from naive 
Keynesian, to monetarist, to international 
monetarist (shown in support for member- 
ship of the ERM) and, it increasingly 
seems, back to naive Keynesianism. No 
other country seems as giddy, not even the 
US. 

The great puzzle about this debate is 
that there is so little reason to suppose it 
matters. Macroeconomic policy works by 
expanding nominal demand and, thereby, 
nominal gross domestic product But the 
evidence strongly confirms one of the best 
established propositions in economics, 
namely, the neutrality of money. The 
growth of nominal demand has no identifi- 
able relationship to the growth of real 
output in the longer term. 

The chart summarises the experience of 
the main OECD countries over the past 20 
years. It shows that there are countries 
with low growth of nominal GDP and mod- 
est growth of real GDP, such as Switzer- 


land, Germany and the Netherlands. There 
are countries with high growth of nominal 
GDP and high growth of real GDP, such as 
Italy and Spain. Japan had modest growth 
of nominal GDP, but exceptionally rapid 
growth of real GDP. Meanwhile, the UK 
would have enjoyed a growth miracle, if 
rapid growth of nominal GDP were suffi- 
cient to create one: the growth of UK nom- 
inal GDP was the third highest, but the 
growth of its real GDP the third lowest 
One conclusion is the obvious one that 
growth is determined not by macroeco- 
nomic tinkering, but by savings and 
investment and, as eastern European expe- 
rience shows, by the efficiency with which 
resources are used. A second conclusion is 
equally obvious. If the chancellor of the 
exchequer should succumb, for electoral 
reasons, to the temptation of “going for 
growth”, cheered on by commentators 
who should know better, he will generate 
a short-term boom followed by another 
slump. Such policies would not raise 
long-term economic growth. They would 
merely reduce Mr Kenneth Clarke’s repu- 


tation er post to the level of Lord Barber’s. 

A third conclusion goes in the opposite 
direction. Low inflation is certainly not, as 
the Bundesbank seems sometimes to sug- 
gest, a sufficient condition for rapid eco- 
nomic growth. It may well not even be a 
necessary condition for such growth. Hie 
most important argument against inflation 
is ethical. Inflation is taxation by stealth, 
a fraud on the body politic. It should be 
banned as surely as any similar malfea- 
sance - stealing from pensions funds, for 
example, which it closely resembles. 

Inflationists always have new argu- 
ments. The argument of the moment is 
that it would be impossible to restart infla- 
tion even if governments were to do their 
best, or rather their worst In the short to 
medium term, this argument is perfectly 
plausible. This is not becaase of the inten- 
sity of global competition, which might 
have a once-and-for-aH effect on the level 
of prices, but not on the longer-term trend. 
The sounder argument is that It is difficult 
to start inflation in a modern economy 
without expanded bank lending as welL 


But the commercial banks of the indus- 
trial countries are, for the present, either 
unable or unwilling to lend much more. 
The main and rather startling exception is 
in Germany. 

It may be difficult to start inflation with- 
out cooperation from banks, but it is not 
impossible. If pundits think UK inflation is 
dead, even though it is still 3-4 per cent a 
year, they should advise the government 
to finance its entire deficit by borrowing 
from the Bank of England. If he were to do 
so, Mr Clarke could save about £4bn a year 
in interest payments on his £50bn in proj- 
ected annual borrowing. The reason 
nobody in feet recommends more than a 
limited amount of underfunding is not for 
to seek. Peopfe are not so foolish that they 
believe their own propaganda. Additional 
cash of £50bn a year would soon lead to a 
roaring inflation. Inflation is not dead. It is 
merely resting. There is no good reason, 
bar short-term electoral convenience, to 
wake it up once more. 

Martin Wolf 
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Nissan UK chief convicted of fraud 


Success story 






By John Mason, 

Law Courts Correspondent 

MR MICHAEL HUNT, the managing 
director of Nissan UK, the West 
Sussex-based former car importers, 
was convicted on Saturday of the larg- 
est tax fraud in British history. 

By a 10-2 majority, an Old Bailey 
jury found Mr Hunt guilty of one 
count of conspiring to defraud the 
Inland Revenue of £56m corporation 


tax. He was acquitted of a similar 
charge involving a further £41m. 

During the nine years between 
December 1982 and December 1991. 
freight charges for importing Nissan 
cars from Japan were artificially 
inflated by some 40 pm* cent A total 
of £149m was siphoned out of Nissan 
UK through a Norwegian shipping 
agent before being laundered into a 
Swiss bank account The unpaid cor- 
poration tax on this money amnnnteH 


to £56m. When interest over the 
period is added, the total lost by the 
Revenue exceeds £92m. 

Mr Hunt will be sentenced on 
Wednesday along with Mr Frank 
Shannon, the company’s former 
finance director who admitted one 
count of cheating the Revenue shortly 
before the two-month trial began. 

Mr Hunt and Mr Shannon are the 
only people to he prosecuted over the 
fraud which, the Revenue claims, 


involved several others. Mr Octav 
Botnar, the company's chairman, was 
said to be the prime mover, but has 
remained in Switzerland, safe from 
extradition. 

Mr Hunt was allowed to return 
home on bail before Wednesday's 
bearing. Mr Justice Gatehouse, the 
trial judge, agreed that the Nissan UK 
director was most unlikely to jump 
bail 

Mr Hunt 1 eft the court with bis wife 


and children, refusing to comment. 

The judge refused a Revenue 
request for an order to confiscate Mr 
Hunt's assets immediately. Mr Hunt, 
the prosecution said, had personally 
benefited by about £30m from the 
fraud and has substantial assets. 

However, a Morava injunction to 
freeze his assets was granted. The 
Revenue will now start civil proceed- 
ings to recover as much as posable of 
the Kffim from Mr Hunt. 


Simple ruse that cost the public purse £ 92 m 

John Mason and Kevin Done on the biggest tax-evasion case to be prosecuted by the Inland Revenue 


T HE corporation tax 
fraud carried out by Nis- 
san UK, the highly suc- 
cessful car importer set up by 
Mr Octav Botnar, was by far 
the largest ever prosecuted by 
the Inland Revenue. 

It lasted some nine years 
until June 1991, when the Rev- 
enue acted on a tip-off and 
raided the company’s Worthing 
headquarters in West Sussex. 
By then it had cost the public 
purse some fiaam in lost corpo- 
ration tax and interest. Its 
scale puts it among the largest 
frauds to take place in the UK. 

That the fraud lasted so long 
is explained by its relative sim- 
plicity - and its cross-border 
nature which enabled the 
scheme to be concealed from 
tax authorities in Britain and 
elsewhere. 

The tax evasion began in 
1982 when Nissan UK had 
transformed the position in the 
UK car market of the imported 
Japanese car from standing 
joke to leading player. 

Mr Botnar ran his company 
in notoriously autocratic style, 
establishing a reputation for 
the ruthless hiring and firing 
of executives. Renowned for 
his aggressive manner, he 
maintained a low public pro- 
file, only displaying his consid- 
erable wealth through large 
charitable donations. 

Mr Hunt, who had known Mr 
Botnar since the mid 1960s, 
servo! as his loyal number two 
throughout An inconspicuous 
character , Mr Hunt's invested 
his considerable income from 
Nissan UK in a widespread 
portfolio of UK and foreign 
investments. His only apparent 
ostentation was a cinema Wur- 
litzer organ installed in his 


West Sussex home which, at 
the press of a button, would 
rise through the living room 
floor. 

Mr Frank Shannon, the 
finance director who also 
served on the board of 
Brighton and Hove Albion 
Football Club, was number 
three ou the team until he 
resigned in 1986. 

The Revenue claimed this 
trio, who ran the company and 
owned its entire share capital, 
were all involved in the fraud 
with Mr Botnar apparently its 
prime mover. 

It was not the first time the 
revenue had investigated Nis- 
san UK. The company's 
unusual arrangements for ship- 
ping care from Japan had first 
provoked the curiousity of tax 
inspectors in 1984. Explana- 
tions given then did not leave 
them completely convinced, 
but were enough to prevent 
fur ther investigations. 

Second time around, the 
Revenue was more suspicious 
that a big fraud had taken 
place. Further digging led to 
the decision to mount the larg- 
est-ever raid on a company's 
offices. 

In a dawn swoop on June 26 
1991, 135 revenue investigators 
and police officers raided 13 
locations. They included the 
offices of some of Nissan UK’s 
financial and legal advisers 
and the homes of Mr Botnar, 
Mr Hunt and Mr Shannon. 

Mr Botnar himself was 
caught in his dressing gown 
when a dozen Revenue officers 
arrived at his house at 7am. He 
was furious. Having recently 
lost the franchise with Nissan, 
he was on the brink of conclud- 
ing a similar importing deal 





Michael Hunt arriving at the Old Bailey to hear the verdict 


with another leading motor 
manufacturer. This never hap- 
pened. 

Although it was clear from 
the outset that the fraud cen- 
tred around inflated freight 
charges and was very large, 
the real stale of it did not 
become apparent until after 
the Japanese end had been 
investigated in November 199L 
Only then did it become clear 
how great was the difference 
between the charges actually 


paid by the Japanese and those 
claimed by Nissan UK. 

The fraud uncovered by the 
Revenue was essentially very 
simple. Nissan Japan’s trans- 
port division, Nissan Motor 
Car Carrier (NMCC), had origi- 
nally provided all aspects of 
the service to ship the care to 
the UK. Nissan UK renegoti- 
ated this arrangement, employ- 
ing intermediary shipping 
agents. Scansiris. the Norwe- 
gian agents run by Mr Tore 


Thorsen, another alleged con- 
spirator, were used after 1982 
to submit sham invoices for 
services which had, in reality, 
continued to be provided by 
NMCC. 

In this way Nissan UK could 
artificially boost its freight 
charges declared to the Reve- 
nue by some 40 per cent, thus 
avoiding substantial sums in 
corporation tax. 

Scansiris would invoice Nis- 
san UK for the inflated freight 
charges, aided by Mr Frederick 
P ann nsr.h, an Austrian rail 
consultant, who, in a bogus 
arrangement with the Norwe- 
gian company, niaimwl to have 
carried out services performed 
in reality by NMCC. 

Nissan UK would pay Scan- 
siris the infla ted rates. The 
Norwegian company then paid 
NMCC the genuine rates and 
the surplus was routed into Mr 
Pannosch's account at BFG 
bank in Basle. However, Mr 
Pannosch had no control over 
this account. Exactly what 
happened to the money after it 
was deposited in the account 
remains unknown. 

The banking arrangements 
at BFG were carried out by a 
Mr Kurt Vogelsang who is also 
named on the indictment as a 
co-conspirator - a charge he 
dismisses as “ridiculous*'. 

Mr Pannosch proved a valu- 
able source of information, 
handing over records which 
contained considerable detail 
of the correspondence between 
himself and Mr Thorsen. 

His co-operation with the 
Revenue ensured that, 
although named as a par- 
ticipant In the fraud, he 
was not prosecuted and 
appeared instead as a central 


witness for the prosecution. 

The Revenue's version of the 
fraud was challenged in court 
by Mr Hunt's lawyers who, 
while openly admitting that a 
fraud had taken place, tried to 
shift responsibility for it away 
from Worthing to the Japanese 
at Nissan's Tokyo headquar- 
ters. However, there was no 
direct evidence to support 
these claims, the trial judge 
said. 

Whatever the success of the 
investigation, the prosecution 
suffered a series of setbacks 
over gaps in extradition 
arrangements for alleged tax 
offences. These remain so great 
that it is virtually impossible 
to extradite anyone accused of 
tax offences from even the 
friendliest of European coun- 
tries. 

This has benefited both Mr 
Botnar and Mr Thorsen. Mr 
Botnar was in Switzerland at 
the time of the arrests of Mr 
Hunt and Mr Shannon. 
Although a warrant has been 
issued for his arrest, he has 
remained out of reach of the 
British authorities. 

Mr Thorsen was arrested and 
was due to stand trial but later 
simply flew home to Norway. 
In a letter to the trial judge, 
headed “Operation Viking”, he 
announced he was “tired” of 
the Revenue's prosecution. “1 
have decided not to partake in 
this case any more,” he said. 

The trial which ended on 
Saturday in effect marks the 
end of the criminal actions 
over the fraud. However, a 
series of lengthy civil actions 
is now set to follow as the Rev- 
enue attempts to recover as 
much of the missing £92m as 
possible. 


ends in exile 
and bitterness 


THE NISSAN UK fraud trial 
has been Lear without the 
king. Across the water in Swit- 
zerland the Tnatn actor in the 
drama, Mr Octav Botnar, has 
remained beyond the reach of 
British justice. 

The warrant issued for his 
arrest in January last year by 
the TnbiTiri Revenue has never 
been served. At the time Mr 
Botnar was abroad, and In the 
subsequent 18 months he has 
shown little enthusiasm for 
leaving his chalet in the moun- 
tains above Geneva to return 
to the country in which he 
made his fortune. 

He has since become 
embroiled in the furore over 
Conservative party funding, 
with reports that be contrib- 
uted up to Elm through off- 
shore accounts to Tory funds 
in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. 

Mr Botnar’s story is one of 
the more extraordinary in the 
annals of modem British busi- 
ness. In his late 50s, at an age 
when many would be contem- 
plating retirement, he took 
over the exclusive franchise for 
importing and distributing Nis- 
san vehicles in the UK. 

In the course of the next 21 
years he built businesses with 
an annual turnover of about 
£1.5bn and annual pre-tax prof- 
its close to £150m. Now it has 
been revealed that even these 
hefty profits were fraudulently 
understated. Mr Botnar built a 
web of trusts obscuring the 
ultimate ownership of his 
operations in entities regis- 
tered in Panama anti the Baha- 
mas which are still exciting 
Revalue interest 

For nearly two decades it 
appeared that his business 
could do little wrong. Nissan’s 
share of UK new car sales grew 
until it was capturing 6 per 
cent of the market and was far 
and away the leading Japanese 
car franchise in the UK. 

By the early 1990s, however, 
the magic had begun to fade. 
Without knowing it, the skids 
had already bedn put under 
Nissan UK, even as it was cele- 
brating one of its proudest 


moments. In December 1990 Mr 
Botnar invited guests, friends 
and media to London's Savoy 
Hotel for a rare public appear- 
ance to celebrate Nissan UK's 
21st birthday. 

Mr Cecil Parkinson - then a 
very recent ex-transport secre- 
tary - rose to describe Mr Bot- 
nar as “truthfully one of our 
great philanthropists”. Nissan 
UK had revealed that morning 
that it was donating £8m to the 
Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Sick Children. 

What Mr Botnar did not real- 
ise then was that Japan's sec- 
ond-largest carmaker had 
decided a week before to end 
Nissan UK's lucrative exclu- 
sive import franchise. The deci- 
sion was made public at the 
end of December 1990. Nissan 
Motor said that “the basis of 
trust essential to a trading 
relationship was no longer 
present between the two com- 
panies”. 

Ever since, Mr Botnar has 
been at bay. He has fought to 
outwit the forces closing in on 
him with a vigour and determi- 
nation that belie his 79 years 
and a recent history of serious 
heart disease. Yet he has been 
forced to remain in exile from 
the UK, an increasingly embit- 
tered old man, fighting the 
Revenue and other legal 
battles but with only mount- 
ing frustration to show for 
it. 

Mr Botnar remains in com- 
plete and idiosyncratic control 
by telephone of the part of his 
empire that survived the termi- 
nation of the Nissan franchise, 
namely the sister company 
Automotive Financial Group 
Holdings. This is one of the 
UK's largest multifranchise 
retail motor groups. 

He has often raged against 
Nissan Motor managers, who 
he has always claimed were 
responsible for tipping off the 
Revenue about him. 

Mr Botnar, now at home 
recovering from major surgery, 
was characteristically unavail- 
able for comment yesterday. 

Kevin Done 



Extraordinary 
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ROLLS-ROYCE pie, 65 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON SW1E 6AT. 


ROLLS-ROYCE INC., 11*11 FREEDOM DRIVE, RESTON. VIRGINIA 22090. 


Rolls-Royce is one of the world's 
leading engineering companies, making 
aero engines for a wide range of civil 
aircraft Boeing, Airbus, Fokker, British 
Aerospace, Gulfstream. It is a major force 
in defence, powering the Harrier, Tornado 
and Hawk, amongst others. 

But Rolls-Royce is also powerful in 
other markets. Its operating companies are 
involved in power generation, electrical 
power transmission and distribution, 
marine, oil and gas, mechanical handling 
and the nuclear industry. This diversity is 
good for business, producing 
a customer base in different 
markets worldwide. 

The symbol of power 
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ECONOMICS 


DIVIDEND & INTE RE S T PAYMENTS 


Focus on US data and German rates 


Attention this week will be 
divided between the US, where 
economic statistics are expec- 
ted to reinforce the picture of 
weak economic recovery, and 
the European continent, where 
pressure on Germany to cut 
interest rates will build up 
ahead of Thursday's Bundes- 
bank council meeting. 

These events could harden 
attitudes among the world's 
seven leading industrial coun- 
tries before meeting In Tokyo 
next week for this year’s G7 
economic summit 

In the US. Thursday's 
National Association of Pur- 
chasing Managers’ index is 
expected to point to stagnation 
in the industrial economy. 
While consumer confidence is 
expected to have recovered 
somewhat in June, Friday's 
important labour market data 
for the past month will offer 
little comfort to the adminis- 
tration. 

Pressure on the Bundesbank 
to ease policy has proved coun- 
terproductive in the past and 
German Inflation data this 
week is unlikely to encourage 
rate cuts. 

After Mr Kenneth Clarke, 
the UK chancellor, ruled out 

RESULTS DUE 


lowering British borrowing 
costs last week, interest in the 
UK will focus on the new lead- 
ership at the Bank of England. 

The main economic statistics 
and events of the week follow. 
In brackets are the median of 
economists' forecasts, from 
MMS International, a financial 
information company. 

Today: Japan, May retail 
sales (down 3.7 per cent on 
year). Germany. Bavarian cost 
of living in June (up 0-2 per 
cent on month). Canada, April 
pgming i! from employment (up 
2.4 per emit on year). 

Tomorrow: US, May leading 
indicators (down 02 per cent), 
new home sales (685,000), 
export prices, import prices; 
June consumer confidence (63). 
Japan, May industrial produc- 
tion (down seasonally adjusted 
2 per cent), unemployment 
rate. 

Wednesday. US. June Chi- 
cago NAPM; May factory 
orders (down 0.7 per cent), 
inventories. France, May 
unemployment. Japan, May 
housing starts (up 3 per emit 
on year), construction starts, 
construction orders. Canada, 
April real GDP (up 0.1 per 
cent). Australia, May current 


US purchasing 
managers* index 



50 -I 


Source DaJastrefljn 


account (A$1.2bn deficit), 
building approvals. 

Thursday Belgium assumes 
EC presidency. UK, Eddie 
George takes over as Bank of 
England governor; cyclical 
indicators. Germany, Bundes- 
bank council meets in Leipzig, 
two-day hearing on constitu- 
tionality of the Maastricht 
Treaty starts before German 
Constitutional Court in Karls- 
ruhe. US. June NAPM (51.2); 
May construction spending); 
jobless claims for week to June 
26 (348.000); money supply for 
week to June 21 (M2 down 


J2bn). France, OECD publishes 
half yearly Economic Outlook. 

Friday: UK, June official 
reserves (up £6Qm). US, June 
non-form payrolls (up 150,000), 
manufacturing payrolls 
(unchanged), unemployment 
rate (6-9 per cent), hourly earn- 
ings (up 0.2 per cent), average 
workweek, June final Michigan 
sentiment indicator. 

Daring the week: Germany, 
March trade balance (DMLTbn 
surplus), current account 
(DM4bn deficit); May import 
prices (up 0.1 per cent on 
month, down 3.2 per cent on 
year), industrial production 
(flat on month), manufacturing 
output (flat); June preliminary 
cost of living (up 0-2 per cent 
on month, 4.2 per cent on 
year). Japan, May OAF stan- 
dard current account and trade 
balance. Spain, April industrial 
production (down 3.7 per coat 
on year). Belgium, June con- 
sumer prices (up 2£ per cent 
on year), unemployment (122 
per cent). Finland, May unem- 
ployment (17.5 per cent). Italy, 
May M2 (up 6 per cent on 
year), bank lending (up 5J3 per 
cent); June consumer prices. 

Peter Norman ! 


City looks for confident payout from GEC 


■ TODAY 
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Most of the attention on GEC*s 
results on Wednesday will 
centre on how generous the 
lumbering giant will be with 
the dividend. The City was 
disappointed with the cautious 
5 per cent rise at tbe half-way 
stage; optimists are looking 
for a 7 per cent advance in the 
second half of the year. 

Taxable profits are expected 
to be around the £860m mark 
for the year to March and the 
cash mountain is expected to 
measure up at about £2bn, just 
more than £lbn from the 
company itself and the 
remainder from joint ventures. 

Most of GEC's main lines 
- telecommunications, power 
systems and medical systems 
are performing well GEC may 
have had its share of criticism 
in the 1980s but analysts now 
take the view that its sober 


UK COMPANIES 

■ TODAY 

COMPANY MEETINGS: 

BMSS, 41 Tower Hill, EC., 
12.00 

Cooper Clarke, Statham 
Lodge, Warrington Raod, 
Lymm, Cheshire, 8.00 
Copymore, 150 Great 
Cambridge Road, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 12.00 
Fleming Income & Capital 
Inv. Tst, 25 Copthall Avenue, 
EC.. 12.00 

Getrard & National, 33 
Lombard Street, EC., 12.00 
Macdonald Martin 
Distilleries, Macdonald House, 
186 Commercial Street Lefth, 
Edinburgh, 12.00 
Worth Inv. Trust 99 
Charterhouse St EC., 12.30 
BOARD MEETINGS: 

Finals; 

Berkeley 

Brent Walker 
Cakebread Robey 
Cal e donia Invs. 

Camellia 

Debenhatn Tewson & 

Ch innocks 
European Motor 
Hewetson 

Midland & Scottish Res. 

Novo Group 
Interims: 

Airtours 
Caldwell Invs. 

Domino Printing Sciences 
Vfldnoy 

PARUAMENTAFTY DIARY 

■ TODAY 

Commons: Questions to 
Transport ministers and 
Charreiior of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Debate opened by 
Liberal Democrats on 
“the economic, environmental 
and proliferation implications 
of a decision to bring Thorp 
into operation". 

Debate opened by 
Plaid Cymru on regional 
development 
Debate on Members’ 
Interests Select Committee 
reports on registration and 
declaration of MPs* financial 
interests and parliamentary 
lobbying. 

Look: Probation Service Bill, 
second reading. 

Health Service 
Commissioners Bill, second 
reading. 

European Communities 
(Amendment) BiB, committee. 

Osteopaths Bill, third 
reading. 

Local Government 
(Amendment) Bill, committee. 

Bail (Amendment) BiU, 
remaining stages. 

Fishing Vessels 
(Safety Improvement Grants) 
Scheme. 

Select com m i tt ees: Public 
accounts - computer systems 
for Training and Enterprise 
Councils. 4.30pm. Witness: 

Mr Nick Monck. permanent 
secretary, employment 
department group. 


practices give it the feel of a 
company for the 1990s. 

ASDA, the UK grocery 
retailing r.hafn, is expected 
to announce on Friday an 
improved full-year profit of 
between £135m and £l42m. 
That would be a significant 
increase on last year's £86. 8m 
before exceptional write-offs 
of £45L6m, and in access of 
the company's own forecast 
of £130m given in January 
when it launched a £347m 
rights issue to accelerate its 
recovery programme. 

Analysts believe chief 
executive Mr Archie Norman's 
strategy of a return to keener 
pricing and the “Asda price'* 
promise, and a shake-up of 
merchandising, buying and 
marketing, is bearing fruit 
They also believe Asda has 
continued to see like-for-like 


■ TOMORROW 
COMPANY MEETINGS: 
Goldsmiths Group, 4 
Broadgate, EC.. 12.00 
Jackson Group, Seckford Half 
Hotel, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
12.15 

Prowting, The Brewery, 
Chiswefl Street, EC., 12.30 
Sears, London Marriott Hotel. 
Grosvenor Square, W., 2.30 
Time Products, Westbury 
Hotel, Conduit Street W., 3.00 
BOARD MEETINGS: 

Finals: 

Brit Bio-Technology 
Feecfoack 
Ferranti Inti. 

Halma 

Hotye (Joseph) 

Lister 

Lowndes Lambert 
MS Inti. 

Seeboard 
Sindall (Wm.) 

Walker & Staff 

Wllshaw 

Interims: 

Aukett Associates 
City Site Estates 
Heavitree Brewery 
Securicor 
Security Services 

■ WEDNESDAY JUNE 30 
COMPANY MEETINGS: 

Berry Birch & Noble, 32 
Portland Place, W., 11.00 
Drayton Blue Chip Tst, 1 1 


■ TUESDAY 
Commons: Employment 
questions. 3.15pm Questions 
to the Prime Minister. 

Criminal Justice Bill, 
remaining sta g es. 

Disclosure of Interests in 
Shanes (Amendment) 
Regulations. 

Lords: European Communities 
(Amendment) Bill, committee. 

New Towns (Amendment) 
Bill, Report 
Merchant Shipping 
(Registration) BHI, third reading. 

Road Traffic (Drfvfng 
Instruction by Disabled 
Persons) Bill, second reading. 

Noise and Statutory 
Nuisance Biff, second reading. 
Select committees: soda! 
security - the operation of 
pension funds. 10.30am. 
Witnesses: Price Waterhouse. 
Treasury and civB service - 
the role of the civil service. 
11.00am. Witnesses: Lord 
Jenkins of Hilthead; Mr Richard 
Mottram, second permanent 
secretary, office of public 
service and science. Opposed 
tell committee: British 
Waterways bill. 2.15pm. 

■ WEDNESDAY Commons: 
Environment questions. 

European Parliamentary 
Elections Bill, second reeding. 
Lords: European Communities 
(Amendment) Bill, committee. 

Debate on income support 
for pregnant 18 to 
24-year-oids. 


sales running about 2 per cent 
ahead of the last financial 
year. A final dividend of l.ip 
is forecast, giving a total of 
1.6p. down from 2.1p last year. 

Airtours, the holiday 
company, announces half-year 
results today with losses before 
exceptionals expected to be 
£7.5m, compared with £5.6m 
last time. Holiday companies 
usually make a first-half loss 
as they are already paying 
some of their summer season 
costs. A further exceptional 
loss of £9.5m is likely, resulting 
from the failed bid for Owners 
Abroad earlier this year. 

The company will be pressed 
on its plans for the Hogg 
Robinson travel agency chain 
it has just acquired. Observers 
will also be looking for any 
confirmation that the group 
is purchasing Aspic, a s mall er 


Devonshire Square, 12.00 
Grampian Television, Queens 
Cross, Aberdeen. 12.00 
Land Securities, Claridges 
Hotel, Brook Street. W., 12.00 
London & Overseas 
Freighters, Freemen’s Room, 
Watermen’s HaH, 

18 St Mary-at-Hffl, 

EC.. 11.30 

PCT Group, The Gleddoch 
House Hotel, Lang bank, 
Renfrewshire, 12.00 
Yoridyde, Moorbrook Mills, 
New Mill, Huddersfield, 

W. Yorks., 11.30 
BOARD MEETINGS: 

Finals: 

Aberdeen Steak Houses 
BPBInds. 

Cassidy Bros. 

Dwyer 

Eastern Electricity 
Genera/ Electric 
Hartstone 
Jones & Shipman 
Templeton Emerging Mkts. 

interim: 

Greenwich Comms 

■ THURSDAY JULY1 
COMPANY MEETINGS: 

Fine Art Developments, 

"The Devonshire Arms, Bolton 
Abbey, Skipton, N.Yorks, 

4.00 

Renting Far Eastern Inv. Tst, 
25 Copthall Avenue, EC., 12.00 


Select committees: 
environment - energy 
efficiency in buildings. 9.15am. 
Witnesses: British Gas, East 
Midlands Electricity and 
Midlands Electricity pic. 

Parliamentary Commissioner 
for Administration - powers, 
work and jurisdiction of the 
Ombudsman. 10.15am. 
Witness: Mrs Virginia 
Bottomley, secretary of state 
for health. 

Opposed bin committee: 
British Waterways bill. 
10.30am. 

Social security - the 
operation of pension funds. 
3.15pm. Witnesses: Buchier 
Phillips & Co. 

Education - department for 
education's experxfiture plans 
1993/94 to 1995/96. 

Witnesses: department for 
education officials. 

Public accounts - nuclear 
decommissioning facilities. 
4.15pm. Witness: Sir Peter 
Gregson, permanent secretary 
at department of trade and 
industry. 

Consolidation eta bHJs: 1. 
Pension schemes (Northern 
Ireland) bill: 2. Health 
commissioner bill; 3. 

Probation service bill. 4.30pm. 
Witnesses: 1. Mr T R Erskine, 
office of the legislation councfl, 
Belfast 2. Miss C T Balfour 
Davies, Law Commission. 3) 

Mr A J Hogarth, Law 
Commission. 

Treasury and civil service 


tour operator. Airtours will 
also be asked about summer 
prospects and tbe recently 
annnunrpri inquiry into the 
industry by the Office of Fair 
Trading. 

Pre-tax profits of BPB 
Industries, Europe’s biggest 
plasterboard producer, are 
forecast to have risen to 
£48m-£55m for the year to the 
end of March when it publishes 
Us annual results on Thursday. 
This follows the ending last 
year of a European 
plasterboard price war between 
BPB. Lafar ge Coppee of France 
and Knauf of Germany. 

The market will want to hear 
what BPB has to say about 
whether recent price rises 
announced in the UK are 
sticking given the fragile 
nature of the recovery in the 
UK construction market 


Tie Rack, The Benjamin 
Franklin Room, The Royal 
Society for the encouragement 
of Arts, 8 John Adam St, WC., 
10.30 

BOARD MEETINGS: 

Finals: 

Compco Hldgs. 

Gibbs Mew 
London Electricity 
TR Technology 
UMECO 

Interims: 

Crest Nicholson 
Eurocamp 
Partridge Fine Arts 

■ FRIDAY JULY2 
COMPANY MEETINGS: 

Wood (S.W.) Group, 135 
Blshopsgate, EC., 11.00 
BOARD MEETINGS: 

Finals: 

ASDA 

Chartwell 

Crane Europe 

Fidler, Smith & Turner 

Northamber 

Company meetings are annual 
general meetings unless 
otherwise stated. 

Please note: reports and 
accounts are not normally 
available until approximately 
six weeks after the board 
meeting to approve the 
preliminary results. 


- the role of the Bank of 
England. 4.45pm. Witnesses: 
Governor-designate and 
deputy governor-designate, 
Bank of England. 

Procedure - unified Budget 
4.45pm. Witnesses: Sir Clifford 
Boulton, Clerk of the House; 
Mr Terence Higgins MP. 

Employment - the import 
and export of jobs - the future 
for manufacturing. 5.00pm. 
Witness: Mr John Cox, 
director-general of the 
Chemical Industries 
Association. 

■ THURSDAY 
Commons: Northern Ireland 
questions. 

3.15pm Questions to the 
Prime Minister. 

Debate on law and order. 
Lords: Asylum and 
immigration Appeals Bill, 
Commons amendment 
Railways Bill, committee. 
Debate on school tests. 
Select committees: national 
heritage - the future of the 
BBC. 10.30am. Witnesses: 
Classic FM; 17V Association; 
Cable Television Association; 
BSkyS. Opposed bill 
committee: British Waterways 
bin. 10.30am. 

■ FRIDAY 

Commons: Backbench legis- 
lation - Right to Know BUI, 
report Freedom and Respory- 
sibfrty of the Press Bill, report 
Lords: Not sitting. 
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Da 3.1 B* 2nd PL 1575p 

Dencora 8ft* Or Rtf Pf 2l25p 

Detwerk (Kingdom oQ 13* Ln 2005 

QB50 

Derby Tat 7ft* Db *99/03 £3.75 
Diploma 10ft* Un Ln *90/85 £925 
Eastfaowne W ate 10* Rd Ob ’35197 
£525 

Da 112* Rtf Db *06/09 £550 
Da 12ft* Rtf. Db. 2004 £625 
E cdeataUcel Ira Office 10* 2nd Rd. 
«.8p 

Ednbuigh Inv lift* Db 2014 £575 
BS 5* Pf. 1.75p 

Boctrlc* Qai Inv 121* Db *S7AJ2 

SWAPS* PL l.TSp 
Enwe Or. Rtf. Pf. 212Sp 
ErigBsh Natl krv Oft* Db <91/96 £4.75 
Essex wow g%* Rd PM993 £45125 
Estates S Agency 314* Rd Pf l.TSp 
Da lift* 1st Mlg Ob 2020 £5525 
Estates A General 11.25% la Mtg. Db. 
2018 £5525 

Everans Brew. SK PI. 1.75p 

Ewred Baden 355* P(1^2Sp 

Da Ov. Rtf. Pi. 2B2Sp 

Da Rd. Pf. 2006 5425p 

RtteBty Eure. Vteun Equity Msr Lkd 

Un Ln 2001 (L8733p 

May (J) 42* 1st Pf 21p 

Do. 42* 2nd Pf, 2 . Jp 

Da 5* 2nd PI. 25p 

Remteg Ama. tnv 5* Pf £1,75 

Da 7* Ua Ln. 1989 £350 

naming Ctavwtnuse Inv. TsL 11* Db. 

2008 Q50 

fle nikig Geared Inc. * Assets kw. TsL 
453p 

Fftmrtg 0*9933 mv 5* PI l.TSp 
FMttetm & Dover Water 4* POP. 

Ob. £200 

Da 5* Pap. Db. £250 
Da lift* Rd Da 2004 £575 


F & C Inv Tst lift* Db 2014 £5825 
F* CPB> Inv. TsL 09P „ 

Fertnun & Mason 7* PLZASp 
Foster yohr* 4ft* Pf. l5Wp 
Riandy Hotels 5* Or Rd Pf 25p 

Rogmore Estate# 1355* 1st Mtg. Db. 

2IXXVD3 £8525 
rap Bank Y426 
rapsu Y3J) 

FJerum Inv. Ta. Ina 292p 
Gobnore Vteuo hive. 59525p 
GA7X Carp. S035 

Qai. Accktent 7ft* Uri Ln *92/97 £3575 
Gtebe & Dandy 7* PL 245p 
Da 8ft* Db. 1991/96 6425 
Gtaasan (MJI 355p 
fflyrmrod UL 7ft PI. 27l25p 
GracactMtii Mor^ge fin. M*3- 

Fttg. rata NO- 2019 £107159 
Qrahams RWoJ kw. Tst Rd. Stppd 
Cap. Pf. 5525p 
Grampian hfidgs. 7* Pt 245p 
I Qreat Untveratf Stores 5XW Rd. Un. 

Ln. £26875 

Da SHX Rd Un Ln £21875 
Da 8ft% Un Ln *83/98 64.125 
Graseere Cv Rd Pf 1-312Sp 
Grands 585* Rd Ov Pf 2S75p 
Greyfrfars tnv. OJp 
GR Hdgs. 10ft* 2nd PL 52fip 
Quotfian & Manchestef Bwiing News 
4* PL 1.4p 

HaEtex Bldg. Soe. Rig. Rate Ln- Nts. 

1996 (San. A) £2592 

Ha# Eng. 555% PL 2775p 

Halstead EJ) 5ft* PL 152Sp 

Honpaon Inda. 8* Un Ln *88/93 £400 

Hottepoote Wtr 8* Rd Db *82/94 £450 

H3wfb455*Pf.2275p 

Heacfam 55* Pf. 28p 

Hepworth Cap. Fin. lift* Cv. Cep. 

Bd. ZXB 5825p 

Haw* 10* Pt 5p 

Hkricson Cap. 7* Or. Cap. Bd. 2004 

35p 

Hickson Intf. 8ft* Un In *89»4 £425 

TOSS & HB 7* PL 245p 

Honda Y75 

Hutting *2% PL Zip 

Hue 5ft* Un Ln 2001/06 £275 

Da 7ft* Un Ln *88/93 £3575 

IngereoA-Rand 8* Un Ln *88/93 £450 

IntL tnv. TsL Ca of Jersey 13* Rd. PL 

asp 

Jersey Bee 8* Gtd (200 0) £440 
Jersey Phoenix TsL 12 Sp 
Johnson Matthey 8ft* Mtg. Ob. 1985/ 
95 £1^20548 

Janes & SKpman 45* Pf 0512Sp 
Jupiter Tyndrt 45p 
KapmsCorp. Y850 
Kayser Bondor 6* Rd. Pt 21p 
Meinwart CTeeas Inv 4* Pf £200 
Kobe Steel Y340 

La rfbrofcs Qrp. Ha (Jcssey) SM Cv. Cep. 
Bd. 2005 £450 

Laterake Hotels 10ft% 1st Mlg. Db. 
1994A9E&25 

LaM 8* Un Ln 1988/S3 £440 
Lex Sav. BY.X Cm. Pf. Z275p 
Linton Pafc 10ft* Un Ln "82/37 £525 
London Park Hotels 10ft* 1st Mtg. Ob. 
2000/05 £525 

LWT Mdga. Cv. Pt 255312Sp 
MaceSan-GtenSvet 6ft* Ov. Ua La 
2005 £3.125 

Mana gement Csnfee 6* Cv. Ua La 

1997 £20 

Mangan ese Bonze 8ft* Pf 2487Sp 
Marisy lift* Ob. 2009 £59375 
MoshaSe 11** Db *92/2014 £54875 
MosfteTs Untversal 7ft* Rd. PL 275p 
Martin Moieda 50.42 
MEPC 1296 Bd. 2006 £8004 
Merfvele Moore lOft* 1st Mtg. Db. 2QZ0 
B2S 

Md Kad Wlr 4* Parp Ob £200 

Da 5* Peg* Db £250 

Da 7* Rd Db *91/93 £340 

Da 7ft* Rd Ob *91/33 £3.75 

Do. 8% Rd Db "32/84 £440 

Da 12* Rd Db "93 £840 

Da 12ft* fid Ob 2005 £5.125 

Da 12ft* Rd Db *95 £5375 

Mdtend Bk 7ft* Sb Un Ln "83/83 £3.75 

Da 10ft* Sb Un La "92/38 £5375 

MB Southran wtr 3ft* Perp Db £1.75 

Da 5* Piip. Dbi £290 

Da 7ft* Rd Db "91/83 £3825 

Mtsubisfri Bank Y4^5 

Mitsubishi Corp. Y440 

MteteW Beet Y540 

Mksrs Tst Y4J» 

Mora tYFanaB 10* 2nd Pf. 5p 
MUOMOW 0L& J) TK Pt Z45p 
Murray ML 4* Db. £240 
Nat Wes: Bank 9* Sb Un in *93 £450 
NEC Y540 

News WL 7* 1st Pf. 245p 

Da 8* 2nd PL 24p 

Newto n Chambers 5* 1st Pf 1.75p 

North Aitaridc Srntfler Co's Inv. TsL 1 2p 

North East Wtr 3ft* Rd Ob 2012 £1475 

Da 8* Rd Db *91/33 £440 

Da 8ft Rd Ob 32(84 £4.125 

Da 10ft* Rd Db (1st Sen) "82/84 £525 

Da 12* Rd Db 2005 £B40 

Da 123% Rd Db *95/97 £8.15 

Northern Tefeoam *049 

North of England Bldg. Scty. 12** 

Pena InL Beering 64l25p 

Peeraon 8425% lln Ln *88/99 £44625 

Da 84* Un Ln *98/2001 £445 

Da 13*% Un Ln 2007 £84125 

PBx 34* Cm. Pf. 1.75p 

Phfips Ha 5ft* StJg/S*. Ov. Gtd. La 

1981/94 £2475 

Pftterds 9ft* Pf. 4.75p 

Ptentebmok Ov Pf "91/2001 3475p 

Porter Chadbum 8* Ov.Rd.PL 1993 

4p 

psrr 8% Cm. pf. 4p 
Puhfc Senrice Bf«L 5054 
OiiJcks 10% PL 5p 
REAI-Bdgs. 9* PL 44p 
Da 12* Cv Un Ln 2000 £6.00 
Record Hldgs. 10* Rd. Pf. 5p 
Regis Property 8ft* Gtd Un Ln 1997 
£4475 

Resort Hotels 12%% 1st KBg. Db. 2016 
£8.1875 

Retel Cora 6ft* Pt 2475p 

Da 5ft* 2nd Pf. 20125p 

River & Merc. Tst 5* Cm Pf 1.75p 

RNer Plate & Gea Inv. TsL 4* Db. hrd. 

£240 

Robinson Brea (Ryders Green) 11* 
PL54p 

Roprwr lift* Pf. SJ5p 

Ratork 9ft* Pf. 4.75p 

Royal Bk of Canada Htg. Rate Db. 2006 

*29.79 

Rojrrt Bk of Scotland S«r-A Pf. *a703125 
Da 6«4 PL SaTO 
Da Ser.C * PL $048375 
Rugby 6* UnLn *93/96 £340 • 

Da 7ft* Un Ln "93/38 £3.075 
SL Andrew Tel SftK Pf CT4375 
SL Catherines College Cambridge 7* 

1st Mlg Ob "90/95 £340 

SL Davids hw. TaL 3p 

9akura Bank Y44S 

Ssnvm Bank Y445 

Save & Prosper Urtod tev 134Sp 

Savoy Hotel 8ft* Mtg Db *91/96 £4.125 

Schraders 8ft* Un Ln "97/02 £4 475 

Sefradsr Sp* FtL 14S75p 

Soot Eastern ktv 4ft* pf £1475 

Scottish Mortgage & TsL 6-12* Stepped 

InL Ob. 2026 £8.00 

Soot Notional Tet 6* Pf 21p 

Swim $0.14 

Severn Rhrer Crossing 6* tndaoc-Lkd. 

Db. 2012 £3.1297 

Ship Mortgage Ha 8* Rd. Db. 1991/ 

93 2440 

Shires High Ytokflng Smaller Co* TaL 
Ip 

Simon Eng 9ft* Ob *92/97 24425 
8bdar7ft* PL 2425p 
Sough Eats lift* 1st Mtg Ob 2019 
S5*Q2S 

Do. 12%% Ua Ln. 2009 £8.1875 
Smurf# {Jeftaraorri !R24094p 
Da 6* Gross Pf. K225 
Da 10ft* Un Ln *75«5 IR6S4S 
Sony Y2S4 

South AMcan Brews. R142 
Sumitamo Bank Y445 
Swiftomo Tst 4 Banking Y425 
Sultan Dtertet Wtr 3ft* Db £1425 
Da 5% Db. £240 
Da 7ft* Rd Db 1991/83 £3.75 
Swire (J) 64* Cm. PT. 3.16p 
Takare 114* 1st Mtg Db 2014 £5,90 
TaylOf Woodrow 04p 
Tenraie Bar 8%* Db 2017 £5492 
Tendring UmOned Wtr 4* Db £240 
Tennesses Gas PIpaBna 1-K C/5 Cv 
Un Ln *91/85 £540 
TtS Range 04Sp 
T * N 726(1 

Da 10.1* Db *90/96 £545 
Da lift* Db *95/2000 £5475 
Takai Bank Y445 
Tootal 4ft* Perp. Ox £2475 
Tony Ms. Y340 

Toroneo-Oominlon Snk 6* Dm, Nta. 

June 1693 Y50Q004 
ToaWba Y540 

Town Centre Sea 9* Ov. Un. La 1986/ 

2000 £440 
ToyoTsL Y3 l50 

Trafalgar Hse 5475* Cm Pf 2.7B75p 
Da 7* un. Db. 3.5p 
Da 10ft* Un Ln *01/06 £5.125 
TraffoTO Paik Eats 7ft* let Mtg Db 
£34875 

Da 8* let Mtg Db *91/86 £440 
Transport Dev 4.7* Cm Pf 3 asp 


DaSft%Un.Ln.19W£|^ 

55,75 

TR Tech. Stppd. PL 343S765P 
Da LWts 12.15500P *007 

Truck Funding Rt^ Rtee Nte. Iswr 

TSB^Pere Htg Rate Ntt ®®.92 
Utegate 654* Un Ln *92/87 
u£ver5ft* Un Ln 
Doflft* Un ’*15*! 

Da 8* Un Ln ^1A)6 _ 

Da 9ft* UnLn "91/08 CJS®* 

UK Prop. 8ft* Un Ln i2«WW 
VMaddtegcon (J) 42% O" w 
Do- 5-8* Om. Pf. 2A> 

Do. 10ft* » 

Wstmough* 8ft* Cm Rd ' f 2006 *- 1Z5p 

War 10* Db 6540 

Waibnan 50* P<- jp 

Wags rargo HIQ. Rste Sb. N®. 2000 

Mr 5 ft* OriPn^Sp 
West Kent VWr 4* PwpCbpoXl 
Da 10* Rd Db 
VlfestM 7ft* Cv Pf XTSe 
Wftem Hldgs. 5ft* Cm Cv Rd Pf 

yra&sitaon Tea 6* Cm. Pf. 2-]P_ 

WBaon {CorvwO^ 8* Cm la Pf 2-6p 
Da 10ft* Cm. 2nd PL 

Wolvertrampton A Ojdtey Brows- 8* 

Cm. Ptg. Pf. 2-lp M M 
Wood CA) 7ft* Cm. Pf. Z-625P 
wyevale Garden Centres Cv. Cm. fW. 

Pf. 4_25p 

Yasuda TsL & Bankk»gY3^> 

Yoritshire Chems 5* Oh Pf 
YoricaMre hit- Ra Gtd. Fltg. Rte® No. 

ySJ WBworks 5* Db. £240 
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ABJ Laaure 14Sp 
ANed Loa Props. 147Sp 

RaBwsy 4*^ C»;E240 
Antofagasta Hldgs 5* Cm Pf 1.75p 
Asda Property 1.45p 

Ashley (LauraJ atp 

Assoc. Fisheries 8* Cm Pf 14p 
Da 4ft* Cm. Pf. 14825p 
Austin Reed 3p 
Da A3p 

Baltic 7* Cv. Rd. Pf. 34p 
Barbados [Govt of) 13ft* La 2016 
&75p 

Barings Sft* Non-Cm Pf 4475p 

Baxter InL 5045 

BICC 6* 1st Cm. Pf. 2.1p 

Da 5ft* 2nd Cm. Pf. 1.925p 

BtCC Cap, Fin. 10ft* Cv. Cap. Bd. 2020 

5.4191 78p 

Bbby(J)2p 

BembighaRi 2ft* 1826 £145 
Da 3* 1947 £140 
Da 3* 1932 £140 
Da 3ft* 1948 £1.75 
Da Gas Anns. 50p 
Do. Water Are. 50p 
Blackburn 3ft* krd. £1.75 
Do. 4* Cons. Db. Ind £240 
BtacktevaOSp 
Da 6* Cm. Pf. 14Sp 
RSio Crete 74o 
BM Grp Cv Cm Rd Pf 24p 
Bodycote InL B45p 
Booker 1445p 

Boaeey & Hawfces 5ft* Cm. Rd. 1st 
Pf. 1425p - . 

Da 7* Cm. PI. ZASp 
Boansmoreh Wtr 10ft* Rd Db *98 
£53125 

Da 12ft* Rd Db "95 £8475 

Boustead 0l35p 

Booster SO. 15 

Br3mmer84p 

Bridon 6* Cm Pt I45p 

Bristol Wtr 4* Cons Ob £240 

Da 9.8* Rd Db 1996 £440 

Da 104* Rd Db 2000/02 £540 

BriL Aerospace Cv Rd Pf 3475p 

BSG24p 

Birimar *fP| 8.75* 2nd Pf 4475p 
Da 94* Cm. PL 4.750 
Binzi 24p 

Da 7* Cv Un Ln *95/97 £340 
Ceigary & Edmonton RaSwsy 4* Cons. 

Db. £240 
CtforGpdp 

Cambridge Wtr 4* Cons Perp Db £240 
Da 9K% Rd Ob *82/97 £4425 ' 

Da 10* Rd Db *96/88 £5.00 

Da 13* Rd Ob 2004 SS40 - - 

Can F^ofic~4*'Prap Cone 0bT24Q 

Canning (W) 445p 

CspU Inds Or Rd Pf *01/05 4p 

Certton Comrns Cm Or Rtf Pf 345p 

Central m/ 26p 

a Grp. ai75p - 

C te remont Germen te 34Sp 

Coastal Corp. $0.10 

Cobie VaBey Wtr 3ft* Ob £TJ5 

Da 4* Cans. Oa £240 

Da 4* Db. £2.00 

Da 5* Db.£250 

Da 10* Rd Db *98198 £540 

Comm Union 34* Cm Rd Pf 1.75p 

Con c entri c 1.770 

Country Casuals 2.7p 

Crane Eraope 5ft* Cm Pf 14QSp 

Oalgety745p 

Deocora 3p. 

DawMrst Grp. Q48p - 
DWde Heal 0.80 
Diploma 34p 
Downiebrae OiSp 
Eacfle04p 

East Wares. Water 74* R<L Pf. 1992/ 

94 £345 

Do. 3* Ob- £140 
Oa 4ft* Dbu £245 
Da 5* Db. (IBM) £240 
Da 5* ObL (1823) £240 
Da 8* Rd Db "91/83 £440 
Da 12ft* Rd Ob *94/96 £646 
FaBxskme Dock A Raflway Pf. Unite 
£6405 

Ferrum ffdga. 14p 

HI Grp- 7.7* Cv Rd PT "95/99 345 p 

Fine Art Devs. 9.7Sp 

Hr« Chicago $030 

Fleming High Inc. Inv 145p 

Herring O'seas Inv Tst 4ft* Perp OS 

£245 

FoOces 0425p 
Do. Nrtrig. 0425p 
FR Grp. 44* 2nd Pt Zip 
Friendly Hotels 4ft* Cv Rd Pf 2475p 
Da 7* Cv. Pf. 34p 
Do. 11.125* 1st Mtg Db 2015 &5462S 
Fufer Smith & Turner 44% Cm Pf Z1 p 
Da 8* 2nd Pf. 4p 
GartonEng. 3p 
Gaast 4 .4p 
Gea Accktem 1745p 
Oa 8ft* Cm. Ind. Pf. 44375p 
Gsa Cons inv Stppd Pf 1486p 
Gerrard & National 154p 
tSynved lnL74p 
Goratt Oriental Inv. OS6p 
Grampian TV A 5p 
Grand Met 5* Pf. T.75o 
Do. 6ft% Pf. Z1875p 
Great Southern Cv Pf 3475o 
GTE *0465 
Haden McLeian ip 
Hanson 24Sp 
Hartiepoais Writer 33p 
Inv. TsL 3. Ip 

HBsdovm Hdgs. s.8p 

Hogg Ora 5p 

How Grp. a75p 

HU1 3ft* £1.75 

Huntvig 6p 

HunttelSfi Tech, flp 

WWS 8* » Ov Un Ln Nts 103469 p 

IMoock Johnson 04p 

Jcetend Grp. Cv. Rd. PI. Z75p 
jOHa (Netherlands 8* G*d. Bd. 1996 

Morris 4ft* 1st Pf 1475p 
inch Kanrrath KajJig Rubber 4p 

l&SUKSmaSerCo's 14n 

rrrso^ss 

Joye344p 

Johnston Qp. ip 
Jowlan (I) 045p 

Mtr Sft* Cm Pf I425p 
Da 7 * C m. Pf. Z45p 
Kv^ngtan & CbsteOB (Royal Barautei 
2006 £54re 
(A) 8* A Clm Pf 2A> 

Kwft Sovo 5.4p 
l4dbrol«643p 
Lflmont B4p 
Loads 2ft* Rd. 

Da 3* Ob. £1.75 
Da S* bid. £24Q 
Loads Grp. 2,75p 
J4B Valley Wtr 4* Db £240 
Da 6H Db £Z50 

S? - 152? ^ ^ *® 1/83 £2.75 

pg- ^*2 * ™ Db *3/84 £4.125 I 

LBtastafl G* Pf, i.Tgp 
Da9XCv.Rd.Pt.4jp 

Uwoin3*Rd.£i4o 

UWd 2ft* Rtf. £145 ] 

Do. 2ft* Rd. Cl -37s 
Oa 3ft* £0875 

0020102545 J 


Da 4* P6IP 2^ Mtg DO £240: , 

Do. 4* Rap t» £2J» - _ :• 

Marks & Spaneer 7* CmP^2>^ . - . 

TTwrnpsonAEvoahrid 5% Lkv ; - 

Uil093 £3J» 

Martin Int 2.7p • _ * . 

MEPC 10ft* 1st Mtg Db 2024 £5375, 
Mflre t»rtR«teS5*Pf.24p ' 

Da 8ft* Cv Un Ln "99/04 £4473 ... 
Mercury Asset Mngsmt I2p . .. 

Mersey Dodo Harixxir 3ft* Db, £1 4125 
' Oo,6X%fidOb’94/S7EL31ffl - " 

MobopoGten Wlr East Lon Vto* 3* . 

Db. £140 

m&giop- •••: 

t^d-Sussax Water 4* Perp Db £240 1. 

Da6XPrifp.0b.EZ40 

Da 11* Rd.' Db. 2012/16 £540 . . r . 

Mucktaw(A^2.fl6Sp 

Da lift* 1st Mtg Db 2014 £5.73.- - 

Murrey Inc Tet 445% Om Pf 2.12Sp 

Nwr Brunswick RMway 4* Perp. Cons.- 

Db. £240 

NewcfflJdo-upon-TYrw 3ft* Ind £1.75 . 

Noct2p :■ 

North East Wtr 103* Rtf Db 1998 ES.15 
North Sunny Water 5* Db- £240 . : 

Da 7ft* Rd Db *91fiO E3J5 . " 

Da 9ft* Rd Db *94/98 £4.75 - ’ 

Olctan 4* Db. £240 ? ' 

Parvnount Comma *040 ^ 

P & 0 64* Rd Pf. 5/5p ... 

Da 5J5* Cv Rtf Pf 34750 . 

Penttend 1^4flp 
Ptentebrook 2p - 

Ptesmsc 245p . - ' ' - 

Poitete B4p 

Do. 6* Pf. 2.1p ... 

PortOfLon AultwrflyS* A 192BW9E140 
Pwra8 Duffiyn 4**Pf 0i83325p • - 
PYVS Mdg*. 14p 

Quebec [Province op 14*W Bd.. 1999 
$73740 . . 

Reading 3% £140 

Baddtt &. Ooknan 5* PL.145p > - . - 
Reconi Hklgs. 2^5p • 

Redtand 16.75p 
Henoid 6* PL 2.1p • 

Rep. Mew Ycrit *047 .. . J 1 

Rtchante 1430 

Rtafc ma nswoift Water 4* Mtg. Pb. -19077 - 
28 £240 

Rote-Royce Sft* fits 1983 £9025 - ; 

Ropner 4.75p 

RTZ 3425* A"Pt 14B25p 

Da 34* BPt 1.750 

Rubicon 8* Cm. Pf. 146p 

RusseB (A) 545% Cvjtd Pf 2475p ’ . 

Samchi & Saatchi 6* CvUbUi 2015 ; 

£340 - 

Sara Lee ftO.145 . " 

Savage 64% Rd. Cv. PL 34Sp - 
Savoy Hotaf 4* Tst fckg. Rarp. DbL £200 
Savoy TTwritra 4* i«t Mtg. perp. Db. 

£240 • 

Scot Mortgage &, Tst’ 245p 
Soara7*APt245p ' •' 

Da7ft*Pt2JB2Sp . 

Da 12ft* PL 4475p J .’ 

Sea TsL of Scotland 2.170 : : r* - 
Same Grp. 1.70 
Sentry Fairing TSp . 

Shenftwik Prop Tst S25% Cm. Pt. 1 ' . - - 
2625p 

Da 6* Ov. Cm Pt 3p 
Saentright 5.750'. ■ . - 

Sknon &g. 4* Rd Pf 94/96 Zp 
.Db. 5.4* Pf. 2.70 . . .- 

Da 6* Pf. 2.1p 

_ Do.8L35*RdPfJ91/Beai75p _ 

Da 7.75* Rd Pf *B2«7 3475p : . 

Simons 7ft* Cm Pf 26250 
■ Smith (4 5ft* Pf 14250 .•••••• C 

South Australian 3* Com. £140 
Southend Prop 5ft* OvRd«2J5p ' 

South Stefte- Water 32p 
Da 9* Rd Pf 1998/2000 44p . 

Da 3ft* Perm Db. £1.75 . - 

Do. 4% Perm Db. £240 
" Da 5* Prirm Db. £240 
Da 7ft* Rd Ob "91/94 E3J5 
Da 7ft* Rd Db *91/96 £34375 
Da 9ft* Rd Db 1096/2000 £<429 . - 
Suffiofk Wk 4* Pep Db £240 "• 

Do. 5* Pogi Db. £240 
SunAltencriOp . 

Sundertand 3* Aim £140 - 
Da 4ft* Aim. £225 ' • 

Swansea 3ft* £1.73 
Sykas-Pickavant 1.750 
T&N74SP" 

.Tate 6 Lyte 7ft* Db 180/94 £248333- • 
Teytar Neteon 02p 
Tartar WootMowOSp 

- TatemeUxQSp - 

Tendring Hundred Water 12* Rd. Da 
1993 £640. ' ■ - : 

T«aoo445pl.~ f is 

Tftuy Douses 224p -- ■ 

Titan Hldgs. 14p " ? • 

TonMnsoaa 34p 
Tomkins Cv.Rd.pt ai25p 
Topa Estates 10ft* 1st Mtg. Ob. 2011/ 

18 £5.125 • 

Toaor Kterialey 5ft* Pt 1-8250/ 

Transfer Tech. 9.75a 

Travte P«ridn»54p " . . . 

TR Far East tea TsL I4p “ 

TryGrp.0L5p 

UniChem3,7&p • 

Utd. Bteaite94p 
Utd. Newspapers I4p 

UsbameO^P 

VWwi 5.lp 

Warburg (S3) 1&75p 

Warrfle Storeys 5p 

Watte Btaka Beams 8p 

WaAcome 44p 

Wambley Cv. Rd. Pf. 1969 3p 

Wrinsum 1J2Sp - .* 

Write Hante Wtr 4* Db Ptep £2.00 .• # 

Da 5* Perp. Db. £240 ■ 

Da 114* Rd Db "95/87 E54Q 
West Kant Wtr 12ft* Rd Db *94/96 £525 
Wlkes {J)02Sp 
WHteCoroon 1.65p 

- tMteon (ConnoOy) 2460 
WMX Tech. *0.15 

Wtexham A East Denbighshim Writer . 

7ft* Rd. Pt 1996/98 £34875 
Da 3ft* Cons. Db. £1.75 
Xerox 50-75 

Yates (W.E) 7ft* Pf. 2.G2Sp 
York Water 9% Rd. Pf. 1997 44p . 

Da 10* Rd Db *96/98 £540 
Da 1 14% Rd Db *95/97 £540 
Do. 13* Rd Ob *94 £640 
Young & Co's Brew 3ft* Ind. Mtg. Ox 
£1.75 . , 
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Alexandra WbritvHw 2p 

Angtem Water 5ft* iLLn 2008 £34209 .1; 

Anap.345p . 

Auatrakan Agric. AS020 • . . - 

BaOway 4p 1" 

Black & Decker KL10 
Bridon 2. 75p 
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Michael Skapinker visits the Hotel 
Bristol, which has fought to turn 
local companies into good suppliers 

The battle 
of Warsaw 



W hen Michael Goerdt 
arrived at his new 
Warsaw office two 
years ago, he asked his 
secretary to buy 10 files. She 
returned with the local shop's 
entire stock of three. 

He contacted the Polish file man* 
ufacturer directly and ordered 300. 
It would take time, the company 
said. The order represented a full 
week’s production. While waiting, 
Goerdt painted his office - a Portak- 
abin in the grounds of the Hotel 
Bristol. 

Once Warsaw's grandest hotel, 
the Bristol was a crumbling hulk 
when Goerdt arrived from Forte 
Germany to be its general manager. 
Last April, the hotel, complete with 
new marble bathrooms, glass lifts 
and a basement swimming pool, 
was formally reopened by Baroness 
Thatcher. 

Forte, the UK company that runs 
the hotel, markets the Bristol as 
part of its Exclusive Portfolio, 
which includes the Grosvenor 
House in London, the Plaza Ath6- 
n£e in New York and the George V 
in Paris. After its meticulous refur- 
bishment under Forte's supervision, 
the 92-year -old Bristol can hold its 
head in such company. 

Forte owns .55 per cent of the 
hotel, with the remainder held by 
Orbis, the Polish tourist agency. 
Forte's stake came cheap; it only 
put up £4m of the £25m spent on the 
refurbishment, with the rest coming 
from the International Finance Cor- 
poration and other funding agen- 
cies. 

The drawback to investing in an 
exclusive hotel in eastern Europe is 
the constant struggle to find reli- 
able builders, staff and suppliers in 
countries unused to the demands of 
a market economy. 

These difficulties were explored 
on this page in an article about the 


B rooke is a dance therapist. 
Until recently she had a 
thriving practice in' New 
York teaching people how to reduce 
their stress levels through dance. 
Then her husband, a high-flyer 
with an international oil company 
was offered a posting in London. 
For him it meant promotion, more 
money, excitement. For her it 
meant closing down her business, 
losing income and status. 

Despite the unpromising begin- 
ning, the story has a happy ending: 
Brooke is now enthusiastically 
teaching dance therapy to an unac- 
customed British audience. But 
most “dual-career" couples are not 
so lucky. If they move, one suffers, 
if they do not. the other does. And 
in either case employers may lose 
out because their best people are 
refusing to move or because the 
“trailing spouse” is so unhappy 
that the posting is a failure. 


Moscow Aerostar Hotel, a Joint ven- 
ture between the airline Aeroflot 
and IMP, a Canadian company 
(December 7 1992). While managers 
at the Aerostar and the Bristol tell 
some of the same stories, running 
hotels in Poland and Russia are sub- 
stantially different experiences. 

Both hotels have a large number 
of university graduates on the s taff, 
taking calls at the reception desk, 
making beds and serving in restau- 
rants. In Warsaw, as in Moscow, 
international hotel employees earn 
ter more than doctors or teachers. 
Both hotels encountered problems 
training staff, who grew up under 
the communist system. 

Ingrid Eras, the Bristol’s Dutch- 
bom personnel manager, recounts 
how difficult it was to get passing 
staff to pick up a ringing telephone 
if the telephonist was away from 
the desk. In both hotels, however, 
managers said their employees’ 
long experience of formal education 
made them quick learners. 

As islands of affluence in the for- 
mer communist world, both hotels 
have suffered from staff theft. The 


Companies are increasingly rec- 
ognising the problem. According to 
recent research, 65 per cent of big 
employers say the careers of the 
spouse are a problem in interna- 
tional staff transfers, and 90 per 
cent of companies expect them to 
become one in the future. Of for- 
eign assignments that fail, a third 
are doe to problems relating to the 
spouse’s job - or lack of one - 
abroad. Yet despite this concern, 
only 35 per cent of companies do 
anything to help the trailing 
spouse. 

These figures were presented last 
week at a seminar on dual careers, 
organised by Employment Condi- 


Bristol's bath plugs have been a 
favoured target AH Bristol employ- 
ees. from managers down, have to 
pass a traffic light, installed at the 
staff exit, on their way home. When 
the light turns red. the employee 
leaving at the time is searched. 
Eras says the overall level of theft 
has been for less than feared. 

Staff at both hotels appear more 
attentive and enthusiastic than 
their counterparts in western 
Europe. They have all mastered the 
art of being pleasant to guests, even 
if - as one Bristol employee notes - 
not all western guests have mas- 
tered the art of being pleasant to 
staff. 

The difference between Warsaw 
and Moscow Is that foreign inves- 
tors say they find Warsaw a more 
hospitable business environment, 
although not everyone will feel that 
way. My own welcome was dented 
by a taunt of “Zgd!'‘ (Jew) from a 
passer-by in a street near the Bris- 
tol 

The Bristol has had far more suc- 
cess than the Moscow Aerostar in 
finding competent local suppliers. 


tions Abroad, a non-profit making 
body that advises companies on 
international relocations. 

The problem is not just for wives. 
Increasingly, it is the husband that 
trails. Career Relocations, a spe- 
cialist company that helps find jobs 
for the spouse, reports that 5-10 per 
cent of its clients are male and that 
the proportion is rising. Indeed, the 
fact that some men are now sloping 
unhappily around the world after 
their wives may be partly responsi- 
ble for the new seriousness with 
which senior management is tafcrwp 
the issue. 

Most companies have no policies 
to compensate for loss of the 


The Aerostar made some efforts to 
buy wine, fruit and other products 
locally but ended up importing all 
Its food, drink, cleaning materials 
and office equipment Local suppli- 
ers did not have the experience or 
capital to provide the quality and 
reliability needed. 

Hans Gemmer, Forte's central 
European vice-president, says the 
Bristol has to import beef and sea- 
food. But the company has managed 
to buy vegetables in Poland. To be 
on the safe side the hotel simply 
puts “vegetables" on the menu. 


spouse’s income as they fear it 
would be too expensive, especially 
as the trailing spouse may earn 
more than the employee. Neither 
are they prepared to do much to 
help the spouse find a job. Many 
will offer language training and 
perhaps provide some information 
about conditions in the foreign job 
market, but the help stops there. 

Many of the big international 
employers that attended last 
week's s eminar , which was co-spon- 
sored by career consultants GHN, 
admitted that they made up the 
ndes as they went along. However, 
some forward-thinking policies are 
starting to emerge when both par- 


rather than promising a specific 
Item. 

Gemmer says the Bristol's food 
store has to cany up to 3% times as 
much food as a west European 
hotel. Toiletry inventories are 10 
times as high as in the west. He 
says, however, that Polish suppli- 
ers' ability to deliver has improved 
enormously over the past two years. 

Goerdt persuaded some compa- 
nies to move into new businesses 
specifically to supply the hoteL He 
found a Polish farmer with excess 
supplies of strawberries and cher- 


ties work for the same organisa- 
tion. Then, companies try to find 
jobs for both together, or at least 
promise a leave of absence and 
mawifarinffri benefits to the spouse. 

Matters are more complex wbei 
the spouse works somewhere else. 
Some employers said they would in 
certain circumstances get together 
with the spouse's employer to see if 
he or she could be posted to the 
same place, with both companies 
perhaps dividing the relocation 
costs between them. Alternatively, 
the employer might offer the 
spouse a job themselves, or try to 
find one through informal net- 
works or relocation companies. 


ties, bought him bottles and sugar 
and taught him how to make jam. 

He discovered the hotel would 
have to put down a $lm deposit for 
a licence to import wine. Instead, he 
persuaded a Polish trading com- 
pany to go into the wine importing 
business. The arrangement has 
worked well, except that the com- 
pany is only prepared to import in 
bulk. This means that, instead of 
replenishing stocks as they are con- 
sumed, the Bristol has to use up 
most of its available wine before 
ordering more. Guests sometimes 
have to be told same wines are not 
avaflable. 

The hotel's greatest success was 
getting all the bedroom furniture 
made in Poland. Olga Polizzi, 
Forte's building and design manag- 
ing director, says the group gave a 
sample bedside table to 10 compa- 
nies and asked to manufac- 
ture one. A Warsaw company, PKZ. 
came up with a better table than, 
the British, Italian and German 
companies. 

The PKZ factory looked chaotic, 
but Clare Knapp-Fisher, Forte's 
design director, says her instincts 
told her the company would cope. 
“They were very straight. They 
were very honest about their own 
misgivings about being able to fulfil 
the contract.*’ The company made 
all the bedroom furniture to Forte's 
satisfaction. 

Polizzi and Knapp-Fisher say they 
now realise they could have used 
Polish sub-contractors more than 
they did. The reconstruction of War- 
saw's old town and palaces has left 
the city with a substantial group of 
skilled craftsmen. 

Despite the improvements of the 
past few years. Polish companies 
still have to learn to market them- 
selves. To Forte’s surprise, PKZ has 
not followed up its success by ask- 
ing to do more work for the group. 


Many companies are starting to 
interview both employee and 
spouse before deciding upon an 
international assignment One big 
retail company said that if the wife 
seemed unhappy about It they 
would think very carefully about 
giving the husband the job, no mat- 
ter how suitable he was. 

The lessons that emerged from 
last week’s seminar were that all 
sides - the company, employee and 
spouse - should make their posi- 
tions clear to each other from the 
outset 

If companies set a high value on 
on international experience - and 
80 per cent of multinational compa- 
nies do so, according to a recent 
survey - then it is best if they let 
the employees know It from the 
start. Equally, employees should 
work out in advance with their 
spouse whether and in which cases 
they are prepared to travel 


How to 
spot the 
talent 

C ompanies must try harder 
to attract, develop, and 
retain their “gold collar” 
workers, according to a new study*. 

Superior ability to manage talent 
provides a significant and 
sustainable competitive advantage, 
argue its authors Philip Sadler and 
Keith Milmer of As bridge 
Management College. Drawing on 
case studies from organisations 
across seven countries, the report 
presents a strategy for getting the 
best out of people. For example, 
companies are advised to: 

• Provide a common sense of 
purpose or direction and a set of 
shared beliefs and values. Top 
managers want more from their 
organisations than pay, security 
and a chance to develop their skills. 
Companies commended in this 
respect include Merck, Glaxo Group 
Research, I CL and Rockwell 
• Develop an appropriate 
organisational framework. Care 
must be taken not to stifle creative 
people, while at the same time 
- ensuring management controL 
• Understand your culture. 
Cohesive work teams, elites without 
elitism, openness and trust, and 
encouragement of innovation and 
risk-taking will be features of a 
talent-nurturing culture. 

• Identify long-term requirements 
for high-talent personnel. The 
report suggests too many 
companies adopt a short-term, 
financially driven approach. 
Motorola, though, gets top marks 
for its “strategic" vision. 

• Develop recruitment and 
selection strategies. Some 
companies in the study betrayed 
“a relative lack of sophistication” 
but National Westminster Bank 
stood out in its use of full-scale 
assessment centre procedures at 
the recruiting stage. 

• Manage for performance. Ensure 
that talented people know what 
is expected of them in terms of 
output, and involve them in setting 
their own performance standards. 
Do not take motivation for granted. 
• Evaluate your talent For an 
organisation employing large 
numbers of talented people the 
authors say the opinion survey 
is an indispensable tooL 

Tim Dickson 

*77je Talent-Intensive Organisation. 
Available from the Economist 
Intelligence Unit. 40 Duke Street, 
London WlA IDW. Price £120. 


Coping with double trouble 

Lucy Kellaway on how foreign postings can affect dual-income couples 


1 



★EC Health and Safety Regulations ★ Preparing for 
Exporting Into Europe ★ Networking within Europe. 

Fee: £30 (with Lunch). Free to businesses trading for less 
than 12 months. £10 for community organisations. 

Reservations: To reserve a place contact Nurun Nabi, 
Higher Education Access Centre, London Guildhall 
University, Calcutta House, Old Castle Street, 
London El 7NT, not later than Monday 5th July. 

Tel: 071-320 1201 or 071-247 7845 (Ansa phone). 

Sponsored by the R n a ncta lThnes 
& London Guildhall Untverstty 
fto pHtn and Community Liaison Department 


LONDON GUILDHALL 
UNIVERSITY 


A seminar Is to be held on 

1993 , 


THE 

SINGLE MARKET 

AND THE 

ETHNIC MINORITY 
BUSINESS 


WAREHOUSE + DISTRIBUTION 

IN DOCKLANDS 

Over 50,000 sq.ft, high security - Fully customs 
approved - Bonded/general warehousing - CCTV 
- Computerised stock control - Export packing * 
consolidation - Import clearance service - Trailer 
services with Spain, Portugal, Greece, Italy - 
Container services - Mafia - Far East - Airfreight. 




EURO-TRANS LOGISTICS LTD 

TEL: 071 SIS 7777 - MX: 071 9S7 3193 - TLX: 386968 LEAP G 


CONFERENCES & EXHIBITIONS 


JUNE 28 - JULY 2 
Made In Saudi Arabia - 
Exhibition 

The exhibition focuses on modem Saudi 
Arabia, its products, and joint venture 
opportunities. A unique cbance {or Briliah 
business to meet Saudi business for 
mutnal beneRL Olympia Z Open 1 pm - 6 
pm Monday 28 June. 10 am- 6 pm 
Tuesday to Friday 2 July. 

Tel: 071 235 4363 Fuc 071 24S 6688. 
LONDON 


JUNE 29- JULY 1 
Networks 93 
Hafl 5, NEC 

Whether you have haads-oo network 
management responsibilities, supervise a 
wide range of IT functions, or develop 
networking applications - Networks 93. 
now in its thirteenth year, is the leading 
networking event rn the UK supported by 
all the key suppliers in the 
datacomamnieatiaus marketplace. 

Contact: Lynne Darcy, Bknbeim Online. 
TYsfc 081 7«2 2828 Fuc 081 742 3182 

BIRMINGHAM 


JULY 12 

Executive Workshop on 
Preliminary Environmental 
Reviews & Environmental 
Audits 

Speakers Dt Sozie Bavcmock, Executive 
Director-designate. Institute of 
Environmental Assessment; Rachel 
Striven*, Body Shop International: and 
David Gillen, PBPIF. The course in 
interactive with delegates spllning into 
group sessions. Puli coarse documentation 
including audit checklists will be 
provided. £575 + VAT. 

Omtad: Peter SUmell, tEA 
Tel: 081 8763367 Fax; 081 876 1674 
LONDON 


JULY 14 

Trade Union Reform and 
Employment Rights Act 

CBI Confe ren ce, in association with Hill 
Taylor Dickinson, will identify and 
explain the new roles and procedures with 
which employers will be required to 
comply. 

Contact Nicky Martin CBI Conferences 
Tei 071 370 7400 Fax 071 497 3646 

LONDON 


JULY 26 

International Securities 
Lending 

A detailed overview of sec uri t i es tending 
indading step by step procedures, control 
and Repos. Ideal course fur Fond 
Managers. Compliance Ofthxn, Trustees. 
Auditors and Legal Advisers. Also in 
Luxembourg on 28 July. 

Cooiact Investment Education pic 
Td: 061 833 9656 Fax: 061 834 8050 

LONDON 


INTERNATIONAL 


JULY 5&6 
Modernisation of 
Telecommunications hi Central 
and Eastern Europe 
The conference will examine the steps that 
have already been taken towards 
mode rnisa tion and focus on bow the 
market is likely to develop in the future. 
Enquiries: Financial Tunes 
Tel: 061-814 9770 
Fax: 071-873 3975/3969 
BERLIN 


JULY 5 
India's Reforms 

Speakers at this CBI Conference, pan of 
the lodo-British Partnership initiative, 
consider the current economic scene, 
assess future prospects and identify the 
sectors for new busiocs. 

Outface Karen Acton, CBI Conferences. 
Tel: 071 3797400 Pax: 071 497 3646 
LONDON 


JULY 6 
Ghana 

CBI Conference and workshop 
programme, sponsored by Samuel 
Montagu, considers bnsinem oppo rt uniti es 
in one of the most promising economies in 
sub-Saharan Africa. Keynote speaker • Dr 
Kweri Botcbwoy, Minister for finance A 
Economic Pfenning. 

Contact Nicky Martin CBI Conference. 
Tek 071 379 7400 Rax: 071 4973646 
LONDON 


JULY 7 

Petroleum Revenue Tax 
A conference examining the effects ami 
hnpticuitocs of the Government's budget 
changes in PRT. Speakers include the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Stephen Donefi MP. Contact lain Dale. 
The W ate rfr ont Partnership. 

TcL 071 730 0430 Fax: 071 730 0460 

LONDON 


JULY 8 

Regulation of the Retail 
Investment Industry 
The conference will discuss how efftcrive 
regulation can he achieved, the shape of 
future regulation, together with the rales 
reinring to product disclosure and their 
impact on financial institutions. 

Enquiries: Financial Tiroes 
Tch 071-814 9770 
Fax: 071-873 3975/3969 

LONDON 


JULY 14 & AUGUST 5 
Benchmarking - Organisational 
Performance & Improvement 
A practical one-day seminar/workabop, 
lead by the « others of the forthcoming 
financial Tima Baring? Series took 

tlmrh mfl riling 

Contact: SulU BendeU. Sendees Lid 
Tct 0602 455285 Fax: 0t>02 817137 

MANCHESTER & LONDON 


JULY 15 

Applications Maintenance: A 
Key Element Of IT Strategy 
A seminar discussing the reasons why 
some organisations choose to outsource 
applications maintenance, which 
applications to outsource, sod how to 
control the process. The seminar will 
benefit Directors and Senior Managers 

rcspocstbfe for IT. 

Coo »ct Niki Torrance, ITneL 
Tel: 021 459 1155 Par 021 459 2199 
BIRMINGHAM 


JULY 19 

Use of Trust and Company 
Structures for Private Bankers 
Gives a good basic knowledge of use of 
trusts, foundations, offshore companies 
Including examples, tax advantages, etc. 
Delegates . Private Bankers, IF As and 
Other advisers. Also in Luxembourg on 
!2Ut Jnly. 

Contact Investment Education pfc. 

TtL- 061-833 9656 Fax: 06 1-834 8050 

LONDON 


JULY 20 

South Thames Festival: The 
Development Potential of the 
South Thames area. 

1CL30 am to t JO pm. Speakers: Rt Hon 
Tim Sainsbuiy MP, Sir George Yocng BE 
MP, Sir Allen Sheppard; Followed by: 
SuriQie semhw* to include - heritage and 
tourism - Inward investment - 
infrastructure development - partnership. 
(2.00pm) both at IBM ■ 76 Upper Ground, 
LcodouSBl. 

Enquiries - Margaret Edwards 
Tefc071 538 1322 Ftac 07 1538 9644 

LONDON 


AUGUST IB-20 
African Capital Markets 
Conference 

Brings together policymakers, researches 
and finance professionals to review 
African capital markets and esplore 
options for future development. Hosted by 
the Capital Markets Authority. Kenya and 
supported by several development 
agencies. Contact: Sam M crash, USA. 
Tel: (313) 762-3318 Fax: (313) 762-3282 
NAIROBI 


SEPTEMBER 8 & 9 
World Motor 

Timed to coincide with the Frankfurt 
Motor Show, this biennial meeting will 
locus od challenges sad opportunities 
faring European. US and Japanese motor 
manufacturers and examine how the 
industry ii responding to the current 
economic dinette. 

Enquiries: Financial Times 
Tch 071 814 97W Fax: 071 873 3975/3 969 
FRANKFURT 


SEPTEMBER 30- 
OCTOBER 1 

The Business Implications Of 
Technology 

Designed for senior executives world- 
wide. this global forum will focus on 
managing RAD and technology a* 
strategic assets in responding to the 
requirements of global markets. 

Coal set: Management Centre Europe. 
Tel; 322516 1987 fra: 322513 7108 
American Management Association 
TcL 212 903 7932 Fix: 212 713 1652 

BRUSSELS 


NOVEMBER 25-26 
International Pharma Marketing 
Conference 

'Optimising Pharma Product Portfolios in 
a Period ol Slow Growth'. This 
inturaaliOnal conference for senior phatma 
marketeers focuses on a highly promising 
optimisation strategy: product portfolio 
optimisation. 

Contact: Management Centre Europe, 
Brussels. Td: +32-2-516.19-87, 

Fax: +32-2-513.7 1.08 

BRUSSELS 


TO ADVERTISE IN THIS SECTION PLEASE CALL AUSON PFUN ON 071 407 5752 


CONTRACTS & TENDERS 



EGYPTIAN GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION IS CALLING 
OFFER FOR SALE REPEAT FOR SALE FROM EGYPT FLAKES 
CAUSTIC SODA ACCORDING THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: 


1 - QUANTITY: 1000/1500 MT (EGPC OPTION) EACH MONTH 

2 - DELIVERY: FOB ALEX. PORT STARTING FROM AUGUST 1993. 

3 - QUALITY: AS THE FOLLOWING SPECS 


TEST 


LIMITS 

SODIUM HYDROXIDE STRENGTH 

% WT (MIN) 

98.0 

SODIUM CARBONATE AS NA 2C03 

% WT(MAX) 

0.2 

CHLORIDE AS CL 

% WT(MAX) 

0.012 

SULPHATE AS S04 

% WT (MAX) 

0.015 

SILICA AS SI02 

% WT(MAX) 

0.012 

IRON AS FE 

% WT(MAX) 

0.002 

THICKNESS 

MM 

0.2-1 .0 

gAQKIHfe 




FLAKES CAUSTIC SODA IS PACKED IN 25KG PACKAGES OF 
FOUR LAYER OF KRAFT PAPER WITH INNER P.E. LAYER AND A 
VAPOUR BARRIER LAYER OF P.E. LAMINATED TO THE 
OUTERMOST KRAFT LAYER TO OUTSIDE. EACH FORTY 
PACKAGES ARE STOWED ON A WOODEN PALLET 140 X 110 X 
15 CM. 

THE WHOLE PACKAGES ARE WRAPPED WITH P.E. SHEET WITH 
FINAL DIMENSIONS FOR LOADED PALLET 140X110 X 125CM. 


5 - PAYMENT: AT SIGHT IN USD THROUGH IRREVOCABLE AND 
CONFIRMED UC. AGAINST USUAL SHIPPING DOCS. 


6 - VALIDITY: OFFERS SHOULD REACH E.G.P.C. MAX 19/7/93 

AND TO BE VALID TILL 23/7/93. 

7 - CORRESPONDENCE: 

EGYPTIAN GENERAL PET. CORPORATION, 

NEW MAADI, CAIRO, EGYPT. 

TLX : 92049 PETMISR UN 

FAX NO: 002023531 487/002023531 463 

ATE VICE CHAIRMAN FOR FOREIGN TRADE. 


FOR ANY INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT: 

MRS NADIA MOHARAM 
GENERAL MANAGER FOR EXP. & IMP. 
PET PRODUCTS 
TEL NO. 002023531487 

G. MANAGER FOR EXPORT 
AND IMPORT PET. PROD 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Restoring 
roads in 
Bangladesh 

The Bangladeshi government 
has appointed BODGHTON 
AND PARTNERS and L.G. 
MOOCBEL & PARTNERS to 
assist it with the rehabilitation 
of SOOkms of cyclone damaged 
roads in the Chittagong and 
Noakhaii areas of Bangladesh. 

The government has 
received a loan from the Asian 
Development Bank to finance 
the rehabilitation of certain 
roads which were affected by 
cyclones. The object of the 
rehabilitation is that the roads 
wUI provide improved means 
of evacuation in the Dice of 
cyclone warnings, that they 
will be reconstructed to resist 
cyclone damage and that they 
will be capable of carrying 
relief traffic immediately after 
abnormal flood waters have 
receded without sustaining 
damage. 

The estimated value of this 
project is between £20m and 
£30m. Work is due to begin in 
October and will continue until 
the beginning of the monsoon 
season in May 1994. 



WIMPEY CONSTRUCTION has 
been awarded an £I8m con- 
tract to build a new headquar- 
ters (pictured above) for Coop- 
erative Retail Services in 
Rochdale. 

The scheme comprises the 
construction of a five-storey 


office complex with a total 
internal floor area of nearly 
16,000 sq metres. Set on a 12ha 
site in Ashfield Valley, the 
development will be built into 
the Hillsid e slopes of the Pen- 
nines, just one mile from the 
town. 


Children’s entertainment park 


A £15m contract to remove one 
of the last remaining traffic 
bottlenecks and open up a fas- 
ter route through Cornwall 
and the West Country, has 
been awarded to TARMAC. 

A new bypass scheme divert- 
ing the A30 and A39 trunk 
roads in mid-Cornwall and 
relieving the villages of Indian 
Queens. Fraddon and St Col- 
Limb Road, is to be carried out 
by the company's major pro- 
jects division. 

The new 5.4 kilometre sec- 
tion of the A30 between Pen- 
bale and Goss Moor will pro- 
vide another stretch of dual 
carriageway in the overall plan 
for a faster route from the M5 
at Exeter through Devon and 
Cornwall. 


The P&O company BOVIS 
INTERNATIONAL has won a 
E45 m construction manage- 
ment contract for the LEGO 
Park project on the site of the 
former Windsor Safari Paris in 
Berkshire for LEGO World A/S, 
the Danish family firm which 
was founded GO years ago. 

Work will start on the devel- 
opment soon with completion 
due in December 1995. The 
LEGO park is scheduled to 
open to the public few Easter 
1996, subject to planning per- 
mission. 

Situated on a 142 acre site, 
the park will cater for up to 
1.2m visitors a year and 


employ up to 600 staff The lei- 
sure attractions are intended 
for children rather than teen- 
agers and adults, so the park 
will be small enough not to be 
exhausting yet large enough to 
entertain children for a day- 
long visit 

Designed in sympathy with 
the local Green Belt require- 
ments and the adjacent site of 
special interest the park will 
feature five main activity areas 
interspersed with landscaped 
walks and special water fea- 
tures. 

In the centre of the park will 
be Miniland, an area where 
LEGO models set in miniature 


Smiley busy Building Manchester’s outer ring road 


BERNARD SUNLEY & SONS 
has won contracts worth £14m 
including works for Royal Mail 
and Tesco. The £5.2m contract 
for Royal Mail includes the 
construction of a mechanised 
letter office at Bournemouth. 

The contract for Tesco 
Stores, valued at about £5.5 m, 
involves building a superstore 
and filling station at Ely. 


COSTAIN BUILDING & CIVIL 
ENGINEERING has recently 
been awarded an £l8.2m 
Department of Transport con- 
tract to build the first section 
of the M66 Manchester outer 
ring road between Denton and 
Middleton. 

The contract covers a 1.4 
mile section of existing road. 


The works comprise the recon- 
struction and realignment of 
the dual carriageway to a four 
lane motorway between the 
M62 and the A576 at Rhodes, 
the construction of a two-level 
junction at the A576, and a 
new section of motorway south 
of the junction. The river Irk 
will be diverted at Higher 


Blackley. This will involve the 
diversion of about 0.65km of 
the river, the construction of 
two weirs, and the use of spe- 
cialist bank treatment tech- 
niques. 

Work on the project will 
start this summer and work is 
expected to take about two 
years to complete. 
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PEOPLE 


Blue Circle recast 
prompts departure 


KMC’s successful Germaii ^ 
connection 


The project will house the 
750 staff who administer the 
company’s Homeworld and 
Leo's Supermarket stores. 
About half the staff will be 
transferred from central Man- 
chester and other regional 
offices. 


Hugh Beevor, 49, chief 
executive of Blue Circle Over- 
seas, has resigned from the 
board of Blue Circle Industries 
following a decision to split the 
building materials group into 
just two principal operating 
divisions instead of five. 

Keith OrrelWones, who took 
over as group managing direc- 
tor lest October, says that reor- 
ganising the company into two 
main divisions - Home Prodr 
nets (HP) and Heavy Building 
Materials (HRM) - will “pro- 
vide greater management focus 
and farther reduce costs”. 

However, the reorganisation 
has precipitated the departure 
of Beevor, one of the group's 
most experienced executives. 
As boss of Blue Circle Over- 
seas he had been in charge of 
the most profitable parts of the 
overseas cement interests. 

Orrell-Jones refused to elabo- 
rate cm the reasons for Bee- 
vor’s departure but analysts 
speculated that it probably had 
something to do with the 
reshuffling of responsibilities 
of Blue Circle's six main board 
executive directors. 


Blue Circle Overseas and 
Blue Circle Enterprises (BCE), 
which takes in the group’s 
property interests, are being 
merged into HBM, which takes 
in all the traditional cement 
interests. 

Under the reorganisation, 
Tony Jackson, 59, chief execu- 
tive of BCE, takes responsibil- 
ity for Africa; David Lovett SO, 
president of Blue Circle Amer- 
ica, adds South America and 
marine cement to his portfolio; 
and lan McKenzie, 55, chief 
executive of Blue Circle 
Cement, has been given all of 
Europe, waste management 
and Ockley brick. 

The responsibilities of 
Charles Young, who oversees 
home products, or roughly half 
Blue Circle’s business, re main 
unchanged. But finance direc- 
tor James Loudon adds the 
property portfolio to his office. 

OrreU-Jones says that the 
overall co-ordination of HBM 
will be undertaken by himself 
for the time being but be does 
not rule out the possibility of 
appointing someone to do the 
job at a later stage. 


RMC, the building materials 
group which last year derived 
two thirds of its operating prof- 
its from Germany, has pro- 
moted Stuart Walker, finance 
director of the German subsid- 
iary, to the main board. In bis 
new position, he will cover 
Fiance, Spain and Portugal. 

The largest producer of 
huhding materials in Germany, 
RMC has had a presence in the 
country since 1964; apart from 
Walker and one other, the 
operation is run entirely by 
German nationals. Bruno 
Baumgarten, boss of the opera- 
tion, already has a seat on the 
main board. 

Walker, 49, has been closely 
involved with the expansion 
into east Germany, including 
negotiations with the Treii- 
band, the agency charged with 
the privatisation of east Ger- 
man industry. The company 
now 70 ready mixed con- 
crete plants in the new states, 
making it one of the lea din g 
investors in the east 

After 15 years living in Ger- 
many, Walker now returns to 
the UK. Meanwhile, his new 



geographic beat, which' 'he - 
assumes from Peter Youz%, ; 
promoted to managing director : 
earlier this year, will already- 
be somewhat familiar. Walker - 
had looked alter Spain. Portu- 
gal and. France for four years . 
from 1978 when he first 1 wait 
over to Dflsseldort 
In 1992, t u rno v er in Germany 
amounted to £L3bn Compared 
with- £378tn in France and 
£138m in- Spain. • 


Strategic moves 


Rubik’s new puzzle 


landscapes will represent the 
towns, villages and famous 
landmarks of many countries 
around the world. 

The models, usually to 120 
scale, will be enhanced with 
vehicles, figures and sound 
effects representing state of the 
art animation technology. 

Other areas include an 
Explorium (where children can 
build and programme their 
own models), themed areas, 
indoor shows, ride-in cars, boat 
rides, nature trails and lots of 
play tables where children can 
create their own ideas from 
piles of bricks. Construction 
begins early in 1994. 



■ Barbados-born Avinash 
Persaud, 27, one of the rising 
stars in the currency forecast- 
ing world, is shifting from UBS 
to be head of currency strategy 
at J P Morgan (Europe). 

Persaud (pictured above), 
whose father is professor oF 
sustainable development at the 
University of the West Indies, 
was educated at the London 
School of Economics and 
joined Phillips & Drew as an 
assistant gilts economist in 
1988. 


Two years later he trans- 
ferred to the currency forecast- 
ing team and was ranked third 
in the last Extel survey. At 
Morgan he will report to 
research chief Norman Klafh 
and Ron Levin will be his 
opposite number in New York. 

■ T-isa Hoskrng, who moved to 
CSFB from SG Warburg just a 
year ago as global equity strat- 
egist, is leaving because her 
husband, a corporate financier 
at Morgan Stanley, is being 
transferred to New York. 

“I am leaving this job, but I 
do expect to have some 
involvement in the future; we 
are still deciding what that 
might be” says Hashing. 

At Warburg, she. with 
Andrew Garthwaite, was the 
top-rated international equity 
strategist in the two most 
recent Evtel surveys of invest- 
ment analysts; this year’s sur- 
vey appears on Thursday. 

She has been in London for 
seven years. “It is not perfect 
from CSFB’s point of view.” 
she admits. “Returning to New 
York was always on the cards, 
but it happened sooner than 
they (CSFB] had hoped. I 


The Hungarian Investment 
Company, the investment trust 
run by fund managers John 
Govett, has recruited 48-year- 
old Emo Rubik, the inventor of 
the Cube and other puzzles, on 
to its board as its third Hun- 
garian non-executive out of a 
complement of eight directors. 
He replaces Peter Reiniger, a 
Hungarian trade minister, who 
is now at the EBRD. 

Kevin Pakenham, John 
Govetfs chief executive, says 
that one of the aims was. to 
achieve as wide a mix nf s kills 
as possible; Rnbik Is someone 
who “does not just look 
through a financial pair of 
eyes". Other board members 
include Sir Bryan Cartledge, 
former ambassador to Buda- 
pest and then Moscow and now 
principal of Linacre College 
Oxford. 


■ Geoff Brady, former buying' 
and marketing director, has 
become commercial director 
and deputy md at SUPER: 
DRUG STORES. 

■ Joseph Kamhisld, president 
of Air Products Europe, the 
European operation of AIR 


• Ruhfk, who is based in Rad* 
pest, is currently managing 
director of Rubik Studio, a 
business centre involved in 
product design and develop- 
ment, which he opened in 1988. 
He has indicated he is anxious 
to widen. his circle of intema- 
tional business contacts and 
this is. thought to be his first 
directorship of a foreign com- 
pany. • 

Since the trust was launched 
at the beginning of 1990, it has 
folten 5 per cent in net asset 
value terihs,' but ffie 1 Hungar- 
ian, bourse, hit by recession 
particularly in the crucial Gar-: 

nwn marke t ■ - ha.C faTten mnoh • 

farther. The index, published 
only since the beginning tof 
1991, is down SO'.per cent in 
iwminalteniis.whflethecoii- 
sume r price index has risen 67 
per cent.' 1 '' ‘ 


PRODUCTS" AND CHEMI- 
CALS, becomes executive vice 
president, gases and equip- 
ment. managing these busi- 
nesses worldwide. • . 

■ Robin Paxton has been 
appointed director of . LWT 
(HOLDINGS). 


A 


Borders between nations, between carriers r borders between products and 
between people and ideas are being dissolved. NYK's integration of global 
logistics and megacarrier capabilities opens fresh vistas on the borderless society. 
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For four days, the Financial Times will be running a special colour feature in 
the Company and Markets section, featuring the Annual Reports of leading UK 
and International companies, together with a summary of each company's 


activities and results. 


All you have to do Is decide which reports you want and then fill |„ the 
form provided. 

It’s just one more way you can profit from the FT. 


FT. Because business is never black and white - 
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Convenient design: Piers Gong's slender triangular building has no windows but its turquoise bricks support a glazed canopy roof 

A sigh of architectural relief 

Colin Amery watches an important public building rise on his doorstep 


I t is not often that a mere critic has 
the opportunity to watch a world 
masterpiece of contemporary 
architecture being built on his own 
doorstep. The excitement for me of 
being on the very threshold of a great 
creative endeavour has sometimes been 
almost too much to bear. Every day I 
have been able to check discreetly on 
the progress of the work, being careful 
not to create too much interest by my 
presence. Each day when it has rained 
or when the frosts have seemed particu- 
_ larly bard I have secretly walked to the 
* comer of the street to check on the 
welfare of the growing baby. 

But I should go back to the begin- 
ning. When in London I occupy a flat in 
Netting HUL It is a curious part of the 
world, not especially renowned for its 
distinguished public buildings or great 
monuments. The purlieus of Portobello 
are best known for antique shops, 
crumbling stucco terraces and a perma- 
nent parade of colourful street life. 
There have been noble efforts by local 
groups to enhance the neighbourhood - 
it is a conservation area and one that 
has a certain lively edge to it The sense 
alia vie boh&me lived out according to 
the ancient canons of the 1960s contin- 
ues in Notting mil ... I suppose it is 
the London equivalent of New York’s 
Upper West Side. 

At the junction of my street with the 


Westboume Grove there was an impor- 
tant public building until the 1980s. It 
was a much frequented place in spite of 
being underground. The local authority 
- the Royal Borough of Kensington and 
Chelsea - in their wisdom decided to 
fill in this underground facility with 
concrete and erect a temporary struc- 
ture for continuing public use. However 
useful this temporary structure was, it 
was a visual disaster. 

Its replacement was the cause of 
great excitement Local worthies expec- 
ted an important example of local 
authority patronage and awaited the 
new designs with bated breath. It is 
hard to convey the sense of disappoint- 
ment that these locals (grandly blown 
as the Pembridge Association} felt 
when the Council unveiled its mediocre 
design. But not being a group that 
winges and does nothing, they were gal- 
vanised by a certain Mr Scott to do 
something to avert the proposed horror. 
It was a stroke of genius to appoint 
architect Mr Hers Gough to produce a 
replacement design. 

Mr Gough is a brilliantly original 
architect His firm was founded by four 
partners who all trained together in the 
1980s at the Architectural Association 
in London. They have always designed 
houses, shops and exhibitions but I 
think this work for the Royal Borough 
of Kensington and Chelsea is their first 


major public building. In 1988 the prac- 
tice, Campbell. Zogolovitch, Wilkinson 
and Gough held an exhibition of their 
own work at the Riba where they 
described themselves as “English 
Extremists". 

It was hard to imagine what this 
exciting practice would produce for 
such a key site in the Royal Borough. 
Like I.M. Pei confronted with the 
National Gallery extension in Washing- 
ton DC, Mr Gough was immediately 
struck by the possibilities of a triangu- 
lar island site. In fact Gough decided to 
rearrange the car parking so that he 
could have a long and elegant triangle 
as the site of his building. He ordered 
large and beautifol variegated trees to 
be planted, beautiful public benches 
arrived from which the populace could 
sit and admire the new building. An 
ancient monument in the form of a 
drinking fountain was carefully 
restored to refresh the pilgrims who 
will come from Tokyo and Texas to see 
the splendours of Kensington's newest 
monument 

But what of the building itself? In 
plan it is a slender triangle. It rises one 
floor to the elegant glazed canopy root 
The walls are clad in remarkable glazed 
bricks in a distinctive shade of tur- 
quoise. Although this is a public build- 
ing there are no windows because the 
nature of the activities conducted 


within demands a degree of privacy. 
Somehow this lack of glaring does not 
matter as the silver doors etched with 
symbolic devices catch the flashing 
light of the sun. Silver louvres allow 
the appropriate degree of high level 
ventilation. The particular triumph is 
the root which fans out like one of 
those remarkable Metro station 
entrances by Hector Guimard in Paris. 
As in Paris, a flower seller will make a 
pitch here in a sharply an gled glawH 
ki osk that terminates the building to 
the east. There is a large and handsome 
clock at the south west comer of the 
building which is the generous gift of 
the local community agsnriatfnn 
Another remarkable thing about this 
new addition to the splendours of Ken- 
sington is the fact that unlike so many 
modem masterpieces it has not been 
built for some elite clique of connois- 
seurs. No, it is available for everyone to 
visit to pay their particular tribute to 
the architectural muses. It will he a 
regular stopping place for taxi drivers, 
travellers and itinerants of all kinds. 
Those seeking a momentary relief can 
with confidence enter its high portals. 
London has gained a convenience of 
which it can be proud Your critic has a 
work of architecture on his doorstep 
that be can truly say brings humour, 
elegance and utility to the most com- 
monplace of functions. 


What a piece of virtuoso 
playwriting Trevor Griffiths's 
The Comedians is. It is a com- 
edy about comedy and comedt 
ans, an expose of different 
lands of funny men, and a seri- 
ous play about the values that 
underlie comedy. Six comics 
take evening classes in 
stand-up comedy from old 
comic Eddie Waters; they do 
their acts, for an outride judge, 
before a northern working- 
men’s club aiwlipnrp- and after- 
wards they hear the results. 
Though this play dates from 
1975, and is about the Britain 
(the world) we all have known, 
it still feels like a completely 
new type of play. 

The six comics, each com- 
pletely convincing, give us 
wholly different “acts”; and the 
most masterly - the most truly 
witty - proves to be the least 
funny. Sometimes The Comedi- 
ans reminds me of the way 
that Shakespeare places a play 
within a play, telling us about 
the nature of entertainment, 
revealing as much about audi- 
ence as players. But Griffiths’s 
style, overtly addressing moral 
and sociological issues, is 
plainly of our time. The fact 
that he never turns didactic is 
a sign of his respect for the 
audience. This is drama that 
makas sure you do think, but 
doesn’t try telling you what to 
think; Griffiths is a true artist. 

Until well into the second 
half, you still are not sure 
what sort of play this will turn 
out to be; it can put a laugh on 
your face, wipe it straight off, 

shawm you for having laughed 


in the first place. “One of the 
virtues of having a system of 
values,” said Virginia Woolf, 
“is that you know exactly what 
to laugh at™ Griffiths makes 
you question your values by 
questioning your laughter. 

This production, deriving 
from Leeds's excellent West 
Yorkshire Playhouse, is 
directed by Jude Kelly - cur- 
rently the Playhouse’s artistic 
director and formerly director 
of the National Theatre of 
Brent Every switch of tone, 
every nuance, makes its effect. 
and the casting is flawless. My 
only cavil would be that a few 
patches in the classroom 
scenes are played too slow and 
heavy, whereas more speed 
and lightness would make 
them more fenny, more natu- 
ral and just as telling. A few of 
the pauses and crescendi m the 
final scene, conceived for thea- 
trical/expressive force, lack the 
truthfulness the play is talking 
about 

As the most audacious of the 
student comics, Gethin, Tim 
Mclnnemy - so versatile an 
actor - shows the killer 
instinct of the true virtuoso. 
Anyone who has seen this 
actor will know that he has an 
exceptionally long neck (as Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek with the 
RSC last year, he looked, with 
his tong blond wig. like Alice 
shooting up to a new height), 
and here that neck, turning 
suddenly in mid-act, can have 
a brilliantly deadly effect He 
makes Gethin’s rage, his alert- 
ness, his northern accent his 
mime and verbal skills all 


utterly real. . 

But this is' an ensemble per- 
formance, and every role is 
beautifully played. None is fun- 
nier then Willie Boss as the 
tired old dub secretary. (His 
toupee alone deserves a 
medal.) But he and all his col- 
leagues show that being funny 
is secondary to being honest 
Here is a marvellous produc- 
tion or one of the very finest 
plays of the last 20 years. 

Tales from the 
Vienna Woods 

Enthusiasts for the plays of 
Oddn von Horvath have a rare 
chance to catch Tales from the 
Vienna Woods (1931) at the 
Courtyard, an attractive little 
cabaret venue near King’s 
Cross, London. Be warned that 
the performers, from the Court 
Theatre Training Company, 
are students, who both overdo 
and underdo thing s through- 
out But the locale is inge- 
niously deployed, and a few of 
the actors (notably those 
playing Marianne and her 
father) let you forget that you 
are seeing student actors. And 
Horvath's play, which takes all 
the romance of Vienna and 
punctures it point by point, is 
a vintage piece of modernist 
theatre. 

The Comedians" 
Lyric Hammersmith, London, 
until July 24. 
Tales from the Vienna Woods' 
The Courtyard, London Nl, 
until July 9 



Some singers fancy themselves 
as conductors, others try their 
hand at stage direction. Pro- 
ducers such as Ruth Berghaus 
and Johannes Schaaf have 
played roles in their own stag- 
ings. But what about the opera 
administrator who, not content 
with a planning and enabling 
role, fancies hi ms elf as an art- 
ist and casts hlmsplf in a per- 
formance. in his own- theatre? 

^ Step forward Alexander Per- 
eira, intendant of the Zurich 
Opera House, who has just 
appeared in the company's new 
Ariadne auf Naxos, one of the 
few repertoire operas with a 
speaking role. 

13113 isn't the first time Per- 
eira has let enthusiasm get the 
better of himself. He once 
joined Orto&ky’s party in Die 
Fledermaus. And who hasn't 
wondered, at one point or 
other, what it would be like to 
be up there sharing the glam- 
our of the stars? But Pereira's 
performance as the Major- 


INTERNA TIONAL 


Opera in Zurich/ Andrew Clark 

Ariadne auf Naxos 


Domo in Ariadne should be a 
warning to any amateur who 
wants to play with the profes- 
sionals. A tall limp figure, he 
lacked the snobby imperious- 
ness essential to the part, 
delivering his lines with the 
gauche self-consdousness one 
expects when the Count deliv- 
ers his recitation in Capriccio. 
At the interval, Pereira 
reverted to his role as adminis- 
trator, mingling in costume 
with guests in the foyer. 

Pereira came to Zurich two 
years ago without any previous 
experience of running a thea- 
tre. What Zurich fen few were 
his marketing skills and the 
cachet of his Viennese back- 
ground. In his first season he 
increased sponsorship, pro- 


moted some young talent and 
raised box-office takings by 
engaging star singers. Now 
doubts are setting in. Zurich 
has become a haven for singers 
who made their name 20 or 30 
years ago but are long past 
their best - such as Hermann 
Prey, whose Music Master in 
Ariadne looked and sounded as 
if he had lost sight of the pur- 
pose of being on stage. Produc- 
tions veer between the trendy 
and the still-born. There is 
more show than substance. 

Some performances have 
been redeemed by the conduct- 
ing - but not Ariadne. Rafael 
FrQhbeck de Burgos, an experi- 
enced Strausrian in the concert 
hall foiled to draw the dispa- 
rate strands of this elusive 


score into a convincing whole. 
At least he prevented the 
music from sounding over- 
blown or artificial. 

No such defence could be 
made for Cesare Lievi’s produc- 
tion. The setting was updated 
to the time of composition - 
well, what production isn’t 
nowadays? - and ended up in a 
nowhere-Iand between the real- 
istic and the metaphysicaL 
Luigi Perego's decor placed the 
action in a bare, white oblong 
room, occasionally partitioned 
into identical halves sporting a 
phallic palm tree - apparently 
designed to show that the 
heavenly (Ariadne) and human 
(Zerbinetta) are mirror-oppo- 
sites with the same view of 
paradise. The Comedians* japes 


were neither funny nor charm- 
ing. With a false proscenium at 
the front and back of the stage, 
the location of the court audi- 
ence was never clear. Strauss’ 
and Hofmannsthal's marriage 
of opera seria and opera buffa 
was made to look improbable 
and incongruous. 

The cast deserved better. 
Edita Gruberova is still a 
show-stealing Zerbinetta - on 
this occasion resembling a 
plump Sally Bowles with allur- 
ing black fringe. Cornelia Kal- 
llsch’s Composer, in stuffy 
grey suit and wide-rimmed hat, 
showed spirit without cha- 
risma. Gabriela Benackova 
gave a strong, static perfor- 
mance in the title role. Bac- 
chus was Norbert Orth, a Ped- 
rillo-turned-Heldentenor. The 
supporting cast was good, par- 
ticularly Peter Keller’s Danc- 
ing Master and Oliver Wid- 
mer’s Harlequin. But - 
Gruberova apart - the perfor- 
mance left me cold. 


Long-necked virtuoso: Tim Mclnnerny as Gethin in "The Comedians' 


Concert/Andrew Clements 

Ceremonial Handel 


The Battle of Dettingen. when 
the combined might of the Ger- 
man and English armies led 
into battle by George n turned 
the course of the War of the 
Austrian Succession, took 
place on 27 June 1743. Handel 
celebrated the victory with his 
Dettingen Anthem, The King 
shall rejoice in thy strength, O 
Lord” and the grandest of all 
his ceremonial pieces, the Det- 
tingen Te Deurn. On Saturday 
in St James, Piccadilly, the 
Lufthansa Baroque Festival 
marked the 250th anniversary 
with performances of both 
works, a roster of British solo- 
ists and the St James Baroque 
Players joining forces with two 
German choruses, the Volks- 
Chor Grossweizbeim and the 
male-voice Llederbltle Dettin- 
gen. 

It was an appropriately 
grand, festive occasion, 
attended by Their Royal High- 
nesses the Princess of Hesse 
and the Rhine (the Lufthansa 


Festival’s Patron) and the 
Prince of Wales. The conduct- 
ing was shared between Ivor 
Bolton and the Kapellmeister 
of the VoIksChor, Franz- Peter 
Huber. It took a while for the 
performances to bed down - an 
opening Purcell anthem, “O 
Sing Unto the Lord", con- 
ducted by Huber, seemed 
unsteady in rhythm and 
ensemble, and the chorus just 
too large to negotiate nimbly 
the work's extrovert complexi- 
ties. But Handel's solo motet 
Silete vend was much more 
convincing, with the soprano 
Loma Anderson in dazzling 
form - splendid agility, easy, 
gracious phrasing and tight, 
even trills. 

The German choir always 
seemed a little on the ponder- 
ous side, with the female 
voices distinctly more focused 
and responsive than the men; 
woolly, weak tenors are evi- 
dently not just a characteristic 
of British choirs. The odd 


■ BERLIN 

Deutsche Oper Tonight La 
Bohfcme. Wed: Luca di 
Lammermoor. Thurs. Fri, Sat first 
performances of new Peter 
Schaufuss production of Sleeping 
Beauty (341 0249) 

Staatsoper untar den Lbiden 
Tonight and Wed: Patrice Bart's 
production of Min tars’ ballet Don 
Quixote. Tomorrow and Fri: 
Fflgolettc. Thurs: Iphigenle an Aufls. 
Ssrt: Madama Butterfly (200 4762) 
PhHharmonfe Tonight, tomorrow: 
Janes Conion conducts Berlin 
Philharmonic in works by Weber, 
foert and Dvorak (2548 8232) 
Schauspiettiaus Wed: European 
Phfiharmonfc Chamber Orchestra 
of Brussels plays Sibelius, Holsl 
Bgar and Grieg. Fri: Beilin 
Symphony Orchestra in Ives, Glass 
% and William Schuman. Sun: 

■ Deutsche Kammerphilharmonie 
plays Bach and Beethoven. 

(2090 2156) 

■ BONN 

Oper Tonight and Sun: Three 


Sisters, Valery Panov’s new 
Chekhov ballet with piano music 
by Rachmaninov played by Vovka 
Ashkenazy. Tomorrow and Sat (also 
July 8, 14, 18. 22): Dennis Russell 
Davies conducts Ken Russell's now 
production of Salome. Wed: Cav 
and Pag. July 11: first night of 
Warner Schroeter's new production 
of Werther. July 12: Anna 
Tomowa-Sintow song recital 
(773687) 

■ COLOGNE 
Opemhaus Tomorrow: Un baHo 
in Maschera with Andrea Gruber, 
Taro Ichlhara and Paolo Coni. Wed, 
Fri and Sim: Harry Kupferie 
production of Katya Kabanova, with 
Nadine Secunde and Leonie 
Rysanek. Thurs and next Tues: 
TanzForum triple bill, choreography 
byJochen Ul rich (221 8400) 

■ FRANKFURT 

• Frankfort Opera has 
performances of Macbeth tonight 
and Sal Ariadne auf Naxos on Fri 
and Die Meistersfnger von NOmberg 
on Sun. The season runs till July 
25 (236061) 

• Pierre Boulez conducts London 
Symphony Orchestra at the Alte 
Oper on Thurs and Fri. The first 
programme includes The Rite of 
Spring and Bartok’s First Piano 
Concerto (Daniel Barenboim), and 
Jessye Norman sings Schoenberg's 
Erwartung in the second (1340 400) 

■ HAMBURG 

• This year’s Schleswig-Holstein 
Festival opens in Hamburg this week 
with concerts conducted by Kurt 


Masur and Georg Solti. Masur 
conducts Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Orchestra and MDR Chorus In 
Mendelssohn's oratorio St Paul 
tomorrow at St Michaalis Kirche. 
Soto conducts the Festival Orchestra 
In a Prom concert at the Musikhalle 
on Fri. with a programme in chiding 
Stravinsky’s Petrushka (324312) 

• Hamburg Ballet gives six 
performances of John Neumeier's 
Othello at Kampnageffabrik, opening 
on Sat (351721) 

• Olga Borodina and Yevgeny 

Nesterenko are soloists in an opera 
concert with Hamburg State 
Philharmonic at foe MusikhaUe on 
Sun (351721) 

■ MUNICH 

OPERA FESTIVAL 

After a year’s closure for repairs 
to the stage hydraulics, the National 
Theatre re-opens on Thurs for a 
five-week run of performances 
featuring three new productions. 

Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk 1s staged 
by Vclker Schtondorff and 
conducted by Peter Schneider, with 
a cast led by Hildegard Behrens 
(July 1, 4, 8, 12). Die Frau ohne 
Schatten Is staged by a J apanese 
production team and conducted 
by Horst Stein (July 7. 10, 13. 17). 
The third new production te La 
Traviata, staged by GOntar Kroner 
and conducted by Roberto Abbado, 
starring Julia Varady (first night July 

25). There are also well-cast 

repertory performances of Lucia 
rfl Lammermoor, Tosca, Der 
Rosenkavafier, four Mozart operas 
and two by Wagner (221316) 

OTHER EVENTS 

Bavarian State Ballet's rmxed bin, 


featuring choreographies by van 
Marion, Naharin and others, can 
be seen tomorrow and Wed at 
Prinzregententheater (221316). At 
Gasteig, Hiroshi Wakasugi conducts 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Chorus in Berlioz’s Borneo et 
Juffette tomorrow. Semyon Bychkov 
conducts Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra and Chous In Britten's 
War Requiem on Thurs and Fri (4809 
8614). A new production of Kurt 
Wain’s Street Scene opens on Wed 
at G§rtnerplatztheater (201 6767) 


■ NEW YORK 

THEATRE 

• Measure for Measure: 
Shakespeare’s tragicomedy set 
on an island In the Caribbean, 
directed by Michael Rudman. In 
previews, opens July 8 (Deiacorte, 
Central Park, 861 7277) 

• She Loves Me: revival of 
award-winning 1963 musical by 
Joe Masteroff, Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Hamick, about the romantic 
entanglements of a squabbling sales 
derk and her manager (Roundabout, 
1530 Broadway at 45th St, 869 
8400) 

• PJaf Remembered: one-woman 
show with Juliette Koka, marking 
30th anniversary of Edith PiaFs 
death (Theatre Arielle, 432 West 
42nd SL 239 4331) 

• Angels in America: first part 
of Tony Kush tier’s epic play about 
gay Bfe, Reagan-era politics and 
Mormonlsm (Walter Kerr, 219 West 
48th St, 239 6200) 

• Kiss of the Spider Woman: a 
Kander and Ebb musical about two 
men in a South American prison 
with vastly different perspectives 


on life (Broadhurst, 235 West 44th 
St, 239 6200) 

JAZZ/CABARET 
Tonight at the Blue Note: John 
Hicks and Elisa Wood, showtimes 
at 21.00, 23.00 and 01.00. The rest 
of the week is given over to Bill 
Evans Superband plus Mark 
Whitfield. Next week: Stanley Jordan 
Trio. July 13-18: Tom Scott (131 
West 3rd SL 475 8592) 

■ PARIS 

Palais Gamier Tomorrow, Wed, 
Thurs, Sat (also July 6, 7, 9, 10): 
Ballet de I’Opdra de Paris presents 
a Balanchine/Robbins triple bill 
(4742 5371) 

Opera Bastille Tonight Fri: Julius 
Rude! conducts Jorge Lavelli's 
production of Faust with Giuseppe 
Sabbattnl, James Moms and Noicy 
Gustafson. Tomorrow. Thurs, Sat 
Myung-Whun Chung conducts Jose 
Luis Gomez's new production of 
Carmen, with Beatrice Uria-Monzon 
and Denyce Graves alternating in 
title role. Both productions continue 
till mid-July (4473 1300) 

Opera Cofnique Tomorrow and 
Wed: final performances of Les Arts 
Florissants production of 
Marc-Antdne Charpen tier’s Medee, 
conducted by Wflliam Christie (4286 
8883) 

Cfi&telet Tonight Pierre Boulez 
conducts London Symphony 
Orchestra In Schoenberg, Bartok 
and Stravinsky, with piano soloist 
Daniel Barenboim. Tomorrow: Simon 
Rattle conducts CBSO in Bartok 
and Mahler, with baritone soloist 
Otaf Baer (4028 2840) 

Lionet Hampton Jazz Club This 
week's red dent artist is French 
clarinettist Maxim Saury, (felly till 


Sat except for Fri, when The Five 
Blind Boys of Alabama make a 
guest appearance. Next week: 

Illinois Jacquet Big Band (Hotel 
Meridian Paris EtoBe, 81 Boulevard 
Gouvion St Cyr, tel 4068 3042) 

■ STUTTGART 

Staatstheater Wed and Sat 
Philippe Auguin conducts Harry 
Kupferfs production of Bsktra, with 
Penelope Daner, Eva Randova, Ben 
Shade and Wolfgang Schflne 
(221795) 

Ludwigs bung Festival Wed: Alyssa 
Park violin recital. Sat Christian 
Zach arias piano recital, plus 
Gershwin open air concert featuring 
the Labeque Sisters 
(07141-949610) 

■ VIENNA 

• Fmal perfonnances of the 
season at the Staatsoper are 
Turandot tonight, Ariadne auf Naxos 
tomorrow and Lohengrin on Wed 
(51444 2955) 

• Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
gives concerts on Wed at 
Musiforarein, conducted by Claus 
Peter Flor, and on Fri at theater 
an der Wien, conducted from the 
keyboard by Rudolf Buchbinder. 
These concerts are part of 
Klangbogen, Vienna's summer music 
programme 

(4000 8410) 

• The season of open-air 
perfonnances in the palace gardens 
of Schdnbrum opens on July 7 
wife Don Giovanni, alternating 
throughout July and August with 

a Moscow Chamber Ballet staging 
Of Mozart’s Requiem 
(513 0851) 


exposed word apart, however 
(a strange “Alleliu-Jah" at one 
point, an “Appossells" at 
another), Handel's English 
texts were convincingly deliv- 
ered. 

The Te Deum was delivered 
by Bolton with bracing rhyth- 
mic attack and forthright 
orchestral playing - excellent 
trumpets and woodwind - and 
deft work from the soloists. 
Loma Anderson was joined by 
Julia Gooding; and the male 
trio of Christopher Robson. 
Martyn Hill and Michael 
George was concentrated and 
intense at “Thou attest at the 
right hand of God". It was, 
however, the most imposing 
and theatrical moments that 
came off best, the grandiose 
opening and the closing cho- 
ruses: Handel at his most 
unabashedly festive and popu- 
list 

St James, Piccadilly; 
sponsored by Lufthansa 


ARTS GLIDE 

Monday; Germany, France, 
Austria. New York. 
Tuesday Belgium, Italy, 
Netherlands, Spain. Swit- 
zerland, Athens, London, 
Prague, Washington, Chi- 
cago. 

Wednesday: Festivals 

Guide. 

Thursday: Festivals Guide. 
Friday: Exhibitions Guide. 

European Cable and 
Satellite Business TV 
(All times are Central Euro- 
pean Time) 

MONDAY TO THURSDAY 
Super Channel: European 
Business Today 0730; 2230 
Monday Super Channel: 
West of Moscow 1230. 
Super Channel: Financial 
Times Reports 0630 
Wednesday Super Chan- 
nel: Financial Times 

Reports 2130 

Thursday Sky News: 
Financial Times Reports 
2030: 0130 

Friday Super Channel: 
European Business Today 
0730; 2230 

Sky News: Financial Times 
Reports 0530 

Saturday Super Channel: 
Financial Times Reports 
0930 

Sky News: West of 
Moscow 1130; 2230 
Sunday Super Channel: 
West of Moscow 1830 
Super Channel: Financial 
Times Reports 1900 
Sky News: West of 
Moscow 0230; 0530 
Sky News: Financial Times 
Reports 1330; 2030 
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That manufacturing 
fallacy again 


T he government may 
finally be thinking the 
unthinkable, accord- 
ing to Mr Peter LiUey, 
the social security secretary. 

He suggested last week that 
perhaps it was time to consider 
slaughtering some of the 
sacred cows of the UK's state 
pension system. Like most 
other industrial nations, 
Britain faces a demographic 
time bomb as its population 
ages and tbe burden of provid- 
ing state pensions falls on 
fewer workers. 

Mr Lilley hinted at two possi- 
bilities, both politically unpal- 
atable: targeting the basic state 
pension at those who need it 
most, and raising the age at 
which it becomes available. 

While the government says it 
is not considering the first, it is 
actively studying the second. 
However, while it ponders, the 
pensions Industry is becoming 
increasingly concerned about 
the lack of a coherent policy 
for the next century. 

“I think we have a void in 
that we don't have an agreed 
government policy on pen- 
sions,” said Mr Ron Amy. 
group compensation and bene- 
fits manager at Grand Metro- 
politan, the food, drinks and 
retailing group, and chairman 
of the UK's pensions industry 
trade body, the National Asso- 
ciation of Pension Funds. 

At the association’s annual 
meeting in Harrogate last 
month, Mr Amy announced 
p lans for a national campaign 
to stimulate discussion with 
the government about the 
state's role in pension provi- 
sion. “The concern we have is 
that there is clearly going to be 
a declining level of state provi- 
sion of benefits. We want the 
government to tell us how Its 
cuts in state pension fit Into its 
plans for overall pension provi- 
sion in 30 years,” Mr Amy said. 

The focal point for industry 
frustration is the government's 
failure to equalise state pen- 
sion ages for men and women. 
While men are not entitled to 
receive pensions until they 
reach 65, women become eligi- 
ble at 60, an anomaly of most 
occupational schemes as well. 

Following a judgment by the 
European Court of Justice in 
May 1990 that occupational 
schemes had to offer the same 
terms to all members, employ- 
ers began taking steps to 
equalise the age of eligibility. 
The UK government estimated 
that, by raising women’s retire- 
ment ages to 65, it could save 
about £3bn a year. 

However, while most of 
Europe has equalised retire- 
ment ages. Britain has hesi- 
tated. A white paper on pen- 
sions policy has been 


Towards the 
end of Gustav 
Mahler's monu- 
mental Resur- 
rection Sym- 
phony, the 
chorus and 


imports of mamufactwod goods 


y&saM mezzo soprano 
intone words 
that mean: 
"Cease to tremble; prepare 
yourself to live-" 

The Austrian composer was 
thinking of profound and per- 
sonal matters. Nevertheless 
the sentiments apply dmrinu- 
endo to the ingrained tendency 
of the British economic and 
business establishments to 
look for signs of gloom and 
doom at the start of what could 
be the most promising period 
of non-inflationary growth that 
Britain, has had for years. 

As usual, many of these 
doom-laden worries relate to 
the UK manufacturing trade 
deficit Such worries reflect the 
cultural lag of people who 
“still characterise the UK as a 
country which exports manu- 
factured goods in order to 
import food to eat and raw 
materials to keep the wheels of 
industry turning". This sum- 
mary comes from a paper by 
Sir James Ball and Donald 
Robertson in the new June 
issue of the London Business 
School Review. 

The authors start from the 
historical transformation that 
has occurred in British over- 
seas trade. If you compare 1960 
with 1990 one change has been 
that invisible receipts rose 
from 37 per cent to 53 per cent 
of the total This makes the 
view that contributions from 
services can never substitute 
for manufacturing earnings dif- 
ficult to understand. 

But an even bigger change 
has taken place on the import 
side. Manufactured goods rose 
from 34 per cent of total over- 
seas payments in 1960 to 79 per 
cent in 1990. Imports of goods 
were, however, only half of 
total overseas payments. Invis- 
ibles, including interest profits 
and dividends, accounted far 
tbe other half. 

The UK does not need to 
export manufactured goods “to 
pay its way in the world", as 
Crippsian rhetoric suggested, 
but to import other manufac- 
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hired goods. Increased speci- 
alisation and exchange within 
industrial sectors is the way in 
which trade has developed 
among advanced countries. 

Of course, overseas earnings 
have still to balance overseas 
expenditure after allowing for 
Investment inflows. Straight- 
forward economics would sug- 
gest that, if a country avoided 
excessive home demand and 
allowed the terms of trade to 
adjust, then any required cor- 
rection would occur without a 
lot of fussy intervention. 

Is there really some horren- 
dous difficulty about achieving 
such an adjustment which 
affects the UK - or on some 
formulations, also the US and 


Kenneth Clarke 
threatens to 
increase taxes in 
precisely the 
wrong conditions 


other English-speaking coun- 
tries - but not other parts of 
the world? 

There is now ample evidence 
that the UK's share of world 
trade in manufacturing 
stopped falling in the early 
1980s and may even have been 
rising slightly. Any structural 
difficulty must therefore be on 
the import side. 

A highly useful LBS table 
suggests, however, that the UK 
was far from unique in exper- 
iencing a rapid rise in imports, 
either in the 1980s or over a 
longer period. Only France 
among big industrial countries 
failed to show bigger import 
penetration over the last 
decade. The pace of expansion 
varied over the years. In the 
US imports grew more rapidly 
in the first half of the 1980s. In 


Japan, Germany and the UK 
the expansionary burst was in 
the second half of the decade. 

The authors make a great 
deal of the excess demand that 
developed in the UK following 
the credit explosion, which 
they believe was the main rea- 
son for the shock-horror 
£21.7bn payments deficit of 
1989. The question then arises: 
why has the deficit fallen only 
moderately in the subsequent 
years of severe recession? (This 
question takes the official esti- 
mates at their face value, even 
though UK overseas receipts 
buried in the black hole of the 
“balancing item" are now once 
again larger than the deficit 
itself.) 

The first reason for the con- 
tinued deficit may simply be 
the lag between the cooling of 
the UK home market and Us 
working through to imports. 
Second, as the Bundesbank 
always argued, sterling was 
overvalued in the early 1990s - 
not so much against the 
D-Mark, but against the cur- 
rency basket. Third, once 
devaluation made the pound 
highly competitive, the Euro- 
pean recession began to take 
its tolL 

A current payments deficit is 
to be expected in a growing 
country in a recessionary 
world. So long as overseas 1 
investors are willing to finance ( 
this at non-us urious interest 
rates, it is both in the UK and 
international interest to run it. 
When both the world and the 
UK recovery have proceeded 
further, it will be important to 
tackle that part of the pay- 
ments deficit that reflects the 
red ink in the public sector. 
Kenneth Clarke's threat to 
increase taxes “if growth 
shows signs of faltering " gets 
the logic precisely the wrong 
way round. 


Tactics to defuse 
a time bomb 


The UK government is delaying making tough 
decisions on pensions, says Norma Cohen 

rtponed again and is not ||K pensions? toa many people,; m»t yuioiiflft 
ely to be published until the gpc to ll ywal ]( Lc iwfite die ffijadlo flPf ’ 


postponed again and is not 
likely to be published until the 
autumn. 

The delay is a particular 
problem for employers with 
occupational pension schemes. 
One element of funding by 
employers is provided by the 
government through rebates of 
National Insurance contribu- 
tions. To claim the rebate, 
employers must guarantee ben- 
efits to scheme subscribers 
equal to those available under 
the State Earnings- Related 
Pension Scheme. 

Because women tend to live 
longer than men and retire ear- 
lier, employers have to contri- 
bute more to their occupa- 
tional pensions to give them 
same monthly benefit as 
men of the same age. The more 
generous contribution for 
women is reflected in govern- 
ment rebates. 

This could prove costly after 
a second judgment, expected 
from the European Court in 
August It is likely to rule that 
if employers provide more 
valuable pensions for women, 
they must do the same for 
men. Thus, the government's 
failure to equalise retirement 
ages could increase employers' 
pension hills. 

“If you are an employer, you 
can’t bite the bullet and pro- 
vide truly equal pensions until 
the government does,” said Mr 
Colin Evans, senior actuary at 
consulting actuaries William 
M Mercer and Co. 

Mr William Hague, under- 
secretary of state for pensions, 
said that while the govern- 
ment was aware of employers’ 
concerns, it did not wish to 
make a rash decision. “There is 
no need for indecent haste," he 
said. The government planned 
to hold consultations with the 
pensions industry in the 
autumn, he said. 

The widespread view in the 
industry is that the govern- 
ment has no alternative but to 
raise women’s retirement age; 
only fear of a political backlash 
is preventing it from doing so. 
“The civil servants at the 
Department of Social Security 
have ideas to solve these prob- 
lems but the government 
hasn't got the mettle to take 
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anything forward,” said Mr 
Gary Simmons, director and 
actuary at benefit consultants 
Wyatt and Co. 

While inactivity on equalis- 
ing pension ages is the most 
pressing issue, the industry is 
also worried about the slow 
shift from public- to private- 
sector pension provision. 

In 1988, the government 
announced that annual state 
pension increases would be 
tied not to earnings, which rise 
faster than inflation, but to 
retail prices. This switch has 
cut the projected cost of state 
benefits to £32.6bn by 2050 
rather than a figure of £79.7bn 
if benefits rose with earnings. 

The UK's state pension bill, 
which was £22.2bn in the 
1990-91 fiscal year, will cost 
£34-7bn by its peak year of 
2030, and there will be fewer 


taxpayers to share tbe cost 
because of changing demo- 
graphics. The Institute for Fis- 
cal Studies calculates that, 
while there are now 3.3 work- 
ers for every pensioner, there 
will be only 2.4 for each pen- 
sioner by 2030. 

Pegging pension increases to 
prices rather than earnings 
aim means that state benefits 
will become too small to pro- 
vide even a minimal standard 
of living for an old person. 
According to the institute, 
state benefits will fell to 7 per 
cent of national average earn- 
ings by 2010 from about 17 per 
cent now. The UK state pen- 
sion is already one of the low- 
est in Europe. 

Government critics in the 
pensions industry charge that 
Its spending on the promotion 
of personal pensions is mis- 


guided, because such scfcanra 
cannot replace state benefits. 

Some pensions professionals' - 
say that personal schemes shift . 
investment risk to the todwfi£7- . 
ual, are expensive to adntt 
ter and are often sold to those ™ 
who do not need thenL-7 ^ \. 

Estimates from the life msd& " . 
ance industry suggest thal-58 . 
per cent to 66 per cent .oFtfe. . - 
5 m-odd personal pension plans 
sold annually in Britain aro- 
funded solely with government : 
rebates from National Insur- . 
ance contributions. ■„ 

The figures suggest. Chat \_v 
about £6bn worth of retattt ."■ 
since 1388 have gone into pet: '. 
sonal pension schemes and -.. .. 
that little saving- by individu- 
als has been encouniged. .“Ptev.' .. . . 
sonal pensions have been an-., 
enormously expensive feftu*^ . 
said Mr Evans, ci tin g high surf- ~ 
render rates and high expense- ,. 1 
ratios. '..A. 

The government has tapfo; • ” ' 
itly conceded some of ttns r faif : ' 
ing and has announced it will ’/• 
restructure the system of fax 
rebates for personal pensions, ' 
from April 1996. 

Mr Robin Ellison, partner at ... . 
pensions .solicitors EUison Wes-^ -• 
thorp end a member of ,tbe-! 
Occupational Pensions Board, 
the pensions watchdog, said 
the government had yet to 
decide on the role for private. V 
provision, and whether ; 
employers and individuals 
should have the option of con- 
tributing to personal or occuf - . . 
pational schemes. " *• . 1, 

Mr Frank Field, the mavar- W : 

ick Labour MP who chairs the :' 
select committee on social -' 
security, argues that only radi- . . 
cal solutions are now possible. - 
“And the government is not . 
sufficiently radical in its .think-: . ; 
ing,” he said. “The time has . 
come to universalize private 
pension provision with the' : 
government only providing . 
benefits for those who have m 
alternative.” 

Private provision should be 
compulsory for both workers 
and employers, with the state ’ 
contributing to the .personal 
plans of only those who cannot 
work, he adds. 

The questions faring Mr Lil- 
tey are first, whether the gov- _ 
eminent can continue provid- 
ing state pensions for .all, 
regardless of need. A move 
away from that, no matter how 
costeffective, would provoke a 
political outcry, which the gov- 
ernment can UktfforiL 

Second, be must confront tbe 
issue of inequality in state pen- 
sion ages and brace himself fbr 
the hflrirlflaVi Failure to make 
tough choices now will limit 
the government’s, ability to 
deliver a sensible, long-term 
policy for the future. 
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Figures for 
managed 
trade view 
outdated 


More than one side 


to executives’ rolling 
contracts story 


EBRD goals 
in danger of 
compromise 
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As confidence and stability 
return to the Gulf, sovereign, 
corporate and private clients are 
turning to Gulf International 
Bank to support and guide their 
new plans and initiatives. 

Based in Bahrain, GIB is 
wholly owned by Gulf Invest- 
ment Corporation (GIC). 

Our ownership, financial 
strength, local knowledge, 
and expertise in a wide range 


of sophisticated wholesale 
commercial, investment and 
merchant banking services, 
supported by efficient internal 
controls and systems have estab- 
lished us as a leader amongst 
Gulf financial institutions. 
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To support clients operating 
in and with our regional markets, 
we have offices in London, 
New York, Singapore, Abu 
Dhabi, Muscat, Manama, and an 
international network of corre- 
spondent banks. 

As a first step to benefiting 
from our role as a focus for 
Gulf and Middle East business 
development, contact us at any 
of our locations. 


From Dr Beale ReszaL 

Sir, The arguments you 
make against the managed 
trade strategies proposed 
recently by Fred Beigsten and 
Marcus Noland of the Institute 
for International Economics 
(“Strong-arm tactics”, June 26) 
are most convincing. 

Another weakness of those 
demands becomes obvious 
from the table you show in 
your article: as you mention, 
conditions in Japan change 
rapidly and - as even many 
proponents of managed trade 
would admit - most formal 
restrictions on entry to Japa- 
nese markets have been lifted 
in recent years. The arguments 
for managed trade presented 
by the Institute for Interna- 
tional Economics are obviously 
based on outdated figures. 

For example, during the Bub- 
ble Kelzai, ie after 1987, Japa- 
nese consumers developed 
strong preferences for foreign 
luxury goods. As a result, 
imports of passenger cars and 
other luxury goods to Japan 
rose dramatically. Thus, it does 
not make much sense to look 
at foreign companies' share of 
domestic sales in 1986 in 
search of “reconcilable differ- 
ences”. They might have van- 
ished in between. 

Beate Reszat, 

BWWA Institul 

fQr Wirtschaftsforschung, 

Neuer Jungfemstieg 21, 

2000 Hamburg 36 
Germany 


From Mr Ronnie Fax. 

Sir, The criticism of three- 
year rolling term service agree- 
ments and substantial termina- 
tion payments in Mr Alastair 
Ross Goobey's letter to chair- 
men of FTSE-100 companies 
has prompted much press com- 
ment (“The gravy train bumps 
along”, June 22). 

My experience as a corporate 
lawyer specialising in the cal- 
culation of termination pay- 
ments suggests that there is 
another side to this story. 

The starting point for calcu- 
lating a payment on termina- 
tion of employment is the 
amount that the executive 
would have earned during the 
unexpired notice period. The 
length of the notice period Is a , 
matter for negotiation in the 
same way as other benefits. i 
Britain has a tradition of 
undervaluing the contribution 
made by the men and women 
responsible for generating mil- 
lions of pounds of turnover anrf 
motivating thousands of 
employees. 

We are seeing many chair- 
men, chief executives, manag- 
ing directors and finance direc- 
tors being sacked for no fault 
of their own. In the 1980s com- 
panies needed leaders who 
could build businesses, inte- 
grate acquisitions and promote 
their companies. In the 1990 a, 
companies need directors who 
can control costs, downsize 
sensitively and focus on core 
products. Many FTSE-100 com- 
panies have appreciated the 


Importance of treating fairly 
those individuals who have 
been required to leave. 

There has been a well-docu- 
mented shift in the control of 
Britain’s quoted companies 
from private individual inves- 
tors to professional fund man- 
agers. Too often such manag- 
ers are judged on the. basis of 
their short-term performance 
and naturally they tend to 
judge tbe companies in which 
they invest the same way. 
Time and again we are seeing 
institutional pressure for 
changes In senior management 
as a result of a single year's 
drop in profits or even a single 
ill-judged decision. 

Much nonsense is spoken on 
the subject of mitigation. In 
current economic conditions a 
senior executive who is 
required to leave a major pub. 
lie company In his 50s is 
extremely unlikely to find a 
comparable job. The financial I 
and psychological impact on 
the executive and members of 
his family may be devastating. 

There are two sides to every 
story. I hope that decisions on 
termination payments will con- 
tinue to be made in the light of 
all the relevant economic and 
legal considerations and not 
just on the basis of the press 
comments prompted by Mr 
Goobey's remarks. 

Ronnie Fox. 

Far Williams, 

City Gate House, 

3SMH5 Finsbury Souare, 
tendon EC2A 1UU 


From Mr Karl A Ziegler : 

Sir. Regarding Robert Pes- 
ton’s European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment expose (“Top EBRD offl- ^ ; 
dal accuses Attali of mislead- T 
ing him", June 23): most of the 
original justification for the 
establishment of the EBRD 
could have be compromised by 
Jacques Attali's apparently 
self-serving effort to make the 
new group a World Bank d on e, 
thereby perhaps saving his job, 
while compromising his earlier 
stated goals for the bank. 

Ernest Stem's record at the 
World Bank is intimately 
linked with failed government- 
administered project lending. 

The World Bank's more recent 
“structural adjustment Iend-ff 
rag" can be seen as a thinly*' 
veiled effort at funding court 
tries which would otherwise 
have to default cm earlier faflwd 
Bank project lending. 

Mr Freeman, first vice-presi- 
dent of EBRD, is right to 
emphasise the new bank's pri- 
vate-sector bias, only in those 
countries which respect the 
rule of law and contract It is 
““6 aspect which set the origi- 
nal EBRD apart from the simp- 
worn policies of the “tradi- 
tional development banks”. His 

arguments must prevail in the 
EBRD director’s deliberations. 

Karl A Ziegler, 
director, 

Centre for Accountability t’ 

and Debt Relief. ' 

6 Bradbrook House, 

Studio Place, 

Krnnerton Street, 
tendon SW 1 X 8 EL 


Quarterly way 
round problem 


Real difficulties will result from arts grant cut 

From Mr Simon Muruhi I d,:u 0 l » < ,, 
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From Mr John Bridges. 

Sir, In the matter of insider 
dealing and the dissemination 
of information, it seems to me 
that if public companies were 
required to produce their fig- 
ures on a quarterly basis - as 
is the practice in North Amer- 
ica and Continental Europe - 
this would go some way 
towards alleviating the 
problem. 

John Bridges, 

Keith, Bayley, Rogers & Go, 
Bbbark House, 

93-95 Borough High Street, 
tendon SE1 1 NL 


From Mr Simon Mundy. 

Sir, Antony Thorncroft is 
right to think ("Off the Wail" 
June 19) the arts will tremble if 
views ascribed to Iain SproaL 
the new junior minister at the 
national heritage department, 
typify those of the government 
as a whole. Luckily, they do 
not seem to at the moment 

However there is little evi- 
dence that the creation of the 
new senior department has yet 
yielded any great benefits to 
the arts. All that has happened 
so far is the promise of a £5m 
cut in the Arts Council’s grant 
for next year so that more 
money can go to the blighted 


British Library buil ding 
Although £5m only repre- 
sents 2 per cent of the Arts 
Council’s budget the damage 
wiD be out of all proportion to 
the size of the cash cut In the 
arts a little money goes a long 
way. The government has been 
successful in making sure that, 
with such a plural system of 
Jading, the multiplier effect of 
the sman amount it gives is 
“ighfy efficient. Even in com- 
panies where public support 
JjljWresenls a small part oftotal 
it ? withdrawal 
lead to real difficulties 
^specially where there are cuts 
oca * authority grants, spon- 


sorship and box office income 
to add into the equation. 

ahL W l Were 0nJ y w °rried 
about the grants to big arts 

company things would be bad 
Coming together with 
* muc h of the arts 

education system and a dan- 
gwously flawed lottery bill, the 
Position requires rather more 
"jergrtic attentlon thLTtte 
government seems prepared tn> 
contemplate J ^ a “v 
Stiuon Mundy, 
director, 

Atofona/ Campaign for the 

Ftoncis House. Fronds Street 
tendon SW1P IDE ^ 
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Hard to 
justify 

PRESIDENT Bill Clinton's 
weekend raid on Baghdad was a 
classic exercise in the art of solic- 
iting domestic support by r unning 
up the flag and demanding that 
everyone salute it It is hard to 
justify in terms of international 
law, or any conception of a new 
world order. But it can most 
readily be explained by reference 
to what is expedient in US politics. 

In that sense it may be effective. 
The initial reaction In the US sug- 
gests that the expenditure of 23 
Cruise missiles, and an unknown 
number of Iraqi lives, on Sunday 
morning's missile attack may 
increase popular support for a 
president whose first few months 
in office have been marred by 
dither in the White House, and 
whose authority over a Congress 
nominally controlled by his own 


Democratic party has been shown 
to be tenuous. 

Americans traditionally respect 
decisiveness in their chief execu- 
tive. They are conscious of the 
standing of their nation as the 
world’s sole remaining super- 
power. They may be expected to 
rally round on an occasion like 
this, as they did when President 
Ronald Reagan sent F-llls to 
bomb Colonel Gadaffi's home in 
Libya. Many of them are naturally 
irritated by the fact that, in spite 
of the victory of the US-led coali- 
tion in the Gulf war. President 
Saddam Hussein has survived for 


longer than most Of them ex pected 
when the ceasefire rinrnmant was 
signed. That being the general 
sentiment, evidence that there 
was a terrorist plot to kill former 
president Bush dining his visit to 
Kuwait in April wifi be regarded 
by US politicians of all parties as 
ample justification for the action 
taken by Mr niintnn. 

Provocation 

The US argument, put to the 
Security Council yesterday, is that 
this kind of provocation could not 
be allowed to go unanswered. 
Washington has a point here, 
alhrit a harsh one. The raids on 
Libya were followed by a reduc- 
tion in terrorism e m a na ti n g from 
that quarter, perhaps, it is rea- 
soned, the Iraqis will be similarly 
cowed - a view apparently shared 
by the British and other govern- 
ments. Yet it is highly question- 
able whether the missile raid can 
be justified in law. President Clin- 


ton is relying on Article 51 of the 
UN charter, winch preserves the 
inherent right of any state to act 
in its own self-defence. But can 
this be used to justify a punitive 
attack on a city centre in response 
to accusations of an 
plot as yet unproven in any court? 

Principles 

More to the point, there is no 
moral justification for the raid. On 
the facts as presented by the US, 
the president should have waited 
for the completion of the trial of 
11 Iraqis on terrorism charges in 
Kuwait before contemplating 
action against their headquarters 
in Baghdad. Any punitive action 
should be sanctioned in advance 
by the Security CoundL If it is to 
involve risk to the lives of civil 
fans, a question must be asked 
about what principles the adminis- 
tration applies in deciding who 
and where to attack. 

The question is painfully obvi- 
ous. Why will the US bomb Mos- 
lems in Iraq and Somalia, but take 
no action against Serbs who are 
slaughtering Modems in Bosnia? 
One answer is that it is only in the 
latter case that US troops would 
have to be deployed; another, 
already put forward yesterday, 
that lives in the third world are 
regarded as expendable. However 
unjustified, such suspicions will 
ensure that the US relationship 
with the isiamir, nati ons scarred 
by many historic wounds, will 
once again suffer as a result of the 
weekend action. 

There should also be, to say the 
least, a sense of discomfort in 
Europe, which is witnessing the 
carve-up of former Yugoslavia by 
the Croats and Serbs at a time 
when disagreements among the 
members of Nato over the use of 
force against the Bosnian Serbs 
have prevented the US from tak- 
ing a leading part in bringing the 
Balkan ran flirt to a conclusion. 

As Mr Bush showed in the Gulf, 
a president experienced in interna- 
tional affairs, and therefore able to 
bring both his Nato allies and the 
UN (plus several MitMlp Eastern 
states) into a grand coalition, 
could offer at least the hope that 
the US might help to create a new 
world order. Mr Clinton has failed 
to create an alliance over Bosnia, 
and has not yet made a convinc- 
ing case under international law 
for his actions in Iraq. 


Next steps at 
the EBRD 


IF THE European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
did not already exist, it would per- 
haps now not be necessary to 
invent it The bank does, however, 
exist, with a mandate to promote 
the vital objective of regenerating 
eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union. The EBRD has spent 
two years establishing its creden- 
tials in a troubled economic and 
political environment. After Fri- 
day's announcement of the depar- 
ture of its president, Mr Jacques 
AttaK the bank must address a 
host of questions on its future 
responsibilities, management and 
leadership. 

The first task is to win back the 
J- confidence of its partners and 
shareholders, not least the US, 
which is a pra-a rifting - changes as a 
condition for paying its next 
year’s capital allocation. Much 
hope, as well, as money, has been 
invested in this institution. In the 
interest of Europe east and west, 
it needs urgently to find the right 
answers. 

Criticism of the bank’s 
operations has centred on two 
areas. First, start-up costs - on 
both buildings and personnel - 
have been too high. Responsibility 
for prragg spending on the bank’s 
London headquarters ties not only 
with the EBRD, but also with 
shareholder governments, which 
should have checked more closely 
{^p ending of taxpayers’ cash. 

Caution 

Second, bureaucratic proce- 
dures, partly a reflection of 
top-heavy management, have held 
back disbursements of loans and 
equity. A recent report commis- 
sioned by Mr Attali concluded the 
hank hfid failed to mak e sufficient 
impact At a Hme of great diffi- 
culty for the fledg tm g private-sec- 
tor entre prene urial activities 
which the EBRD was set up to 
support, the bank justifiably 
stresses the need for caution. Its 
resources, after aQ, stem from the 
public sector, and there are inevi- 
table complexities in providing 
funds in co-financing deals. None- 
theless, the EBRD needs to search 
more energetically for smaller 
venture capital-type outlets for its 
funds, it can alsn learn from the 
European Investment Bank, which 
hi same ways lias a better record 
for disbursing relatively low-cost 
loans In eastern Europe, as a 


small part of its overall credit 
business. 

To address its perceived failings, 
the EBRD has recently proposed a 
management shake-up. This is 
centred on the appointment of Mr 
Ernest Stem, the present number 
two at the World Bank, in a new 
chief executive position. The 
bank’s board has also bee n deb at- 
ing a shift away from the EBRD’s 
concentration on private-sector 
projects towards World Bank-style 
lending for public-sector develop- 
ment 

Flexibility 

There is certainly merit in inter- 
preting with as much flexibility as 
possible the bank’s statutory duty 
to channel 60 per cent of its loans 
to the private sector. Greater 
emphasis on publio-sector infra- 
structure financ e, however, would 
hei ghten the need for better co-or- 
dination with other public lending 
agencies, above all the World 
Bank. 

Mr Attali backed the proposed 
management restructuring, but 
now that the hank is seeking a 
new president as well as a new 
approach, it would be sensible to 
delay the changes until a succes- 
sor has been appointed. The bank 
should use the time to take speedy 
outside advice on increasing its 
efficien cy, in the same way that it 
has asked e xternal accountants to 
gramme charges of over-spending, 
it may also he that the bank needs 
fewer and less interventionist 
executive directors. 

Mr Attali's decision to quit was 
painf ul, but necessary. The ques- 
tion of who takes over is crudaL 
The EBRD needs to find a presi- 
dent of calibre, experience and 
energy, combining genuine com- 
mitment to European integration 
with aptitude for the practical side 
of r unning a multinational bank. 
Mr Jacques de Larostere, the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France and 
former IMF managing director, 
po ffspftgfts some of those attributes, 
as do Mr Onno Ruding, the former 
Dutch finance minister, and Mr 
Karl Otto P5hl and Mr Helmut 
Schlesinger, the past and present 
heads of the Bundesbank. The 
EBRD’s role is to aid economies 
ruined by decades of mismanage- 
ment A quick recovery from its 
own ddbficle would strengthen 
Europe’s chances of achieving this 
essential goaL 


l suggest me abandon the absolutism 
qf free trade. This teas the doctrine 
established in our most glorious 
period of economic growth, when the 
coolies of Asia were restricted to pull- 
ing rickshaws. These times haw 
passed: the coolies now sit at com- 
puter screens. 

Claude hnbert, editor of Le Point 
China T There ties a deeping giant - 
let him deep! For when he wakes he 
will move the world. 

Napoleon, emperor of the French, 

C hina is waking. The 
shape of the world in 
the next century will be 
determined by how the 
advanced industrial 
countries respond. 

The industrial countries dominate 
the world economy. They generate 
54 per cent of world gross product 
measured at common international 
prices. At market exchange rates, 
their share of global GDP is 73 per 
cent Some 79 per cent of world mer- 
chandise exports and 87 per cent of 
exports of manufactures come from 
the industrial countries. Even 
excluding trade in manufactures 
within the European Community, 
the advanced country share of man- 
ufactured exports is 82 per cent. 

The most important change in rel- 
ative economic position this cen- 
tury has been Japan’s move to 
become the world's second largest 
economy. This was important in 
itself, but also for what it foreshad- 
owed. Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Taiwan and South Korea have fbl- 
■ lowed Japan’s path. But their chief 
importance is as an example. With 
rarnhinflri populations Of less than 
70m, these four small economies 
will never shake the world. 

The potential for farther rapid 
economic development in Aria, par- 
ticularly in China, is vast. 

• Asia ran feting mnr p than half of 

the world’s population. 

• The gap in real income per head 
between the large Asian developing 

Countries industrial ranntriac 

has grown very large. 

• The gulf in labour costs, at mar- 
ket exchange rates, is larger stilL 
Gaps In output per head indicate 
the economic potential of poorer 
countries. They also show that 
patching up is difficult Most Asian 
countries, including the largest, 
have only recently begun to make 
the leap into what Nobel-laureate 
Simon Kuxnets called “modem eco- 
nomic growth”. The reasons for 
their long delay have included 
imperialism, internal instability 
(hrtably in China), two world wars, 
inter-war chaos and, partly in reac- 
tion to all of these, the inward- 
looking and batiste development 
ideologies of tie postwar era. 

Today's transformation is symbol- 
ised by the fate of the Soviet Union. 
This is an era not of a great leap 
forward, but more of a great leap 
outward. Many developing coun- 
tries are going where Taiwan and 
South Korea have led. China has 
already shown it can do so. Accord- 
ing to admittedly imperfect national 
statistics, Chinese economic growth 
was 9% per cent a year in the 1980s. 
At this rate an economy doubles 
every seven to eight years. 

The World Bank talks of a greater 
China or “Chinese Economic Area”, 
which includes Hong Kong and 
Taiwan: 

• At the market exchange rate. Its 
GDP was $600bn (£4G0bn) in 1991, 
about half that of France. But mea- 
sured at common international 
prices (that is, by revaluing output 
in all countries using the same 
prices) its GDP was greater than 
Japan’s. 

• Its imports are already two- 
thirds as large as Japan's and could 
exceed them within 10 years. 1 

If China were to sustain growth of 
income per head at 7-8 per cent a 
year for another 20 years, it would 
only attain the real income per 
bead achieved by Japan in the mid- 
1970s. But between now and 2012, 
its GDP would grow six-fold. 
Expressed in international prices, 
its economy would be as big as the 
US and Japanese combined, but 
should still have opportunities for 
relatively rapid growth. 

China is not alone, hi the 1960s, 
rapid growth was also achieved by 
South Korea (9.7 per cent a year). 


China and its neighbours are poised to become 
the next economic heavyweight. How should 
the world respond, asks Martin Wolf 

The sleeping 
giant awakes 
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Taiwan! 


S. Korea I 


India 
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Taiwan (8.0 per cent), Thailand (7.6 
per cent). Hang Kong (7.1 per cent), 
Singapore (6.4 per cent), Indonesia 
(fL5 per cent) and Malaysia (52 per 
cent). Vietnam is faking off, while 
ev en India manag ed growth averag- 
ing 5.3 per cent 

The combined populations of 
these countries is. It should be 
remembered, dose to 23bo. What 
could stop their onward march? 
Political instability is one threat. 
But it is difficult to stop industrial 
development once it is entrenched. 
Protectionism abroad is another. 
But Asian countries can support 

This is an era not of 
a great leap forward, 
but more of a great 
leap outward. Many 
countries are going 
where Korea has led 
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each other. Their manufactured 
exports to Japan and one another 
are already as large as to the US. 

The world is at the beginning of 
the fourth great change in the rela- 
tive economic weight of countries 
since the industrial revolution. The 
first was the rise of the UK The 
second was the onset of the US and, 
to a lesser extent, Germany. Japan’s 
rise though not as important as the 
earlier two, made the third. 

Brian Reading of Lombard Street 
Research makes a persuasive com- 
parison of the present epoch with 
the late 19th century.* 1873-96 was a 
period of falling prices and, for that 
reason, was widely thought of as a 
depression. But it was, in fact, a 


period of rapid expansion. Between 
the civil war and the first world war 
US industrial output increased 
some 10-fold. By 1913 the US gener- 
ated a third of global industrial out- 
put, more than Germany and the 
UK together. 

Such upheavals have potentially 
devastating effects: 

• They transform relative power, 
leading often to war. the US ended 
up in conflicts, hot or cold, with 
Germany, Japan apd Russia. 

• They destabilise the world econ- 
omy: the great depression of the 
1930s. the failure to restore the gold 
standard and the collapse of the 
treaty-based commercial policy sys- 
tem of the 19th century were largely 
explained by the refusal of the US 
to abide by the old rules. 

• They also impose painful eco- 
nomic adjustments. 

The rise of Asian economies may 
create still greater difficulties for 
established powers than did the pre- 
vious changes. The rise of the US 
and Germany were associated with 
the rapid growth of new industries, 
such as chemicals. The same has 
been partly true of Japan. But 
Asian development is based on 
making things more cheaply. Its 
principal resource is diligent and. 
by industrial country standards, 
frighteningly cheap labour. 

The growth of global income 
inequality has created a new oppor- 
tunity for specialisation, within 
manufa cturing, on the basis of rela- 
tive labour costs. Between 1981 and 
1991 exports of manufactures from 
east Asian developing countries 
grew at 123 per cent a year in real 
terms, while those from industrial 
countries grew at only 4.4 per cent 
Nevertheless, manufactured exports 


from east Asian economies still 
accounted for only 18 per cant of 
world exports in 1991, even with 
trade inside the EC excluded. 

The advent of competitive exports 
from developing countries has, inev- 
itably, led to resurrection of the 
“pauper labour fallacy”. But 

• Low wages do not mean Asian 
developing countries ran undercut 
everything industrial countries pro- 
duce; those wages reflect low pro- 
ductivity. 

• The majority of Chinese would 
not benefit from having their wages 
pushed up prematurely and they 

The combined 
populations of these 
countries is close 
to 2.5bn. What 
could stop their 
onward march? 


would also not gain from a Galt 
social chapter aimed at depriving 
them of their best hope of escape 
from mass poverty. 

• Advanced countries would not 
lose all export opportunities. On the 
contrary, between 1981 and 1991 
industrial country manufactured 
exports to east Asian developing 
countries grew at 8.6 per cent a 
year, faster than to any other mar- 
kets. 

Growth of labour-intensive 
exports from Asia offers substantial 
overall benefits to industrial coun- 
tries, as well as to owners of physi- 
cal capital and to skilled labour. 
But it is also likely to lower the 
relative wages of unskilled workers. 


A classic theorem in international 
trade, “factor price equalisation”, 
suggests that incomes from labour 
and capital would be equalised by 
free trade. The assumptions under 
lying the theorem are unrealistic. 
Yet there could well he a tendency 
towards equalisation, as labour-in- 
tensive industries shrink 
Apart from the size of the wage 
gap between North and South, there 
are two other reasons why this ten- 
dency may now be more important 
than before: most developing coun- 
tries are, for the first time, trying to 
exploit their comparative advan- 
tage, rather than fight it; and the 
capacity to transfer technology, 
communicate with far-flung facto- 
ries and transport their output to 
distant markets has also steadily 
increased 

The extent to which exports of 
manufactures have already driven 
down demand for - and relative 
wages of - unskill ed labour in rich 
countries is controversial 
Adrian Wood of the Institute of 
Development Studies at Sussex Uni- 
versity argues that the cumulative 
effect, to 1990, of North-South trade 
in manufactures was to lower 
demand for unskilled labour in 
Northern economies, as a propor- 
tion of 1965 employment, by 6 per 
cent and demand for manufacturing 
labour by 12 per cent* These are 
not negligible figures. More 
recently, two American academics, 
Robert Lawrence of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Matthew Slaughter of 
MIT, conclude for the US. where 
trade has been frequently invoked 
as an explanation, that it “has not 
been the major source of US aver- 
age and relative wage performance 
in the 1960s”. 4 

Whatever the truth about the 
past, continued rapid expansion of 
exports of manufactures from devel- 
oping countries is likely to have a 
significant effect on future demand 
for unskilled labour. The idiot’s 
answer is protection. But the piece- 
meal protection reluctantly 
suggested by Jean-Claude Paye, sec- 
retary-general of the OECD, would 
be irrelevant High and sustained 
protection ag ains t all imports of 
labour-intensive manufactures 
would be needed. 

Such a policy would be open to 
powerful objections: 

• Protection would fail to preserve 
lost export markets, unless rich 
countries were to create a discrimi- 
natory free trade area against 
poorer ones. 

• It would shift resources from 
efficient export industry to ineffi- 
cient import-competing industry; 

• It would lower aggregate eco- 
nomic welfare anil irn pnsp a large 
tax on rich country consumers of 
labour-intensive products; and 

• It would create growing friction 
between old economic powers and 
new ones. 

A far better response would be a 
mixt ure of investment in education 
with subsidies to unskilled employ- 
ment. But pressures to retreat 
behind a protectionist wall against 
Asian exporters of manufactures 
are bound to grow. Defeating those 
pressures will need courage and 
imagination. 

Morally, it would be wrong to 
block the peaceful commercial road 
to economic progress. Practically, 
the growth of China and its neigh- 
bours offers enticing economic 
opportunities. In deciding which 
way to turn, Europe and North ~ 
America should remember that 
China was once the world's richest 
civilisation. In t he 15th century tha 
imperial court decided to halt com- 
mercial contact with those they 
thought barbarians. The rest is 500 
years of unhappy history. 

1 Global Economic Prospects and the 
Developing Countries 1993 (Washing- 
ton DC: World Bank). 

• Brian Reading, Monthly Interna- 
tional Review 18, Lombard Street 
Research, June 3 1993. 

3 Adrian Wood, The Factor Content 
of North-South Trade in Manufac- 
tures Reconsidered, Weltwirtschaf - 
ttiches Archie, Volume 127, Number 
4, 199L pp. 719-43. 

• Robert Z. Lawrence and Matthew J. 
Slaughter, Trade and US Wages: 
Great Sucking Sound or Small Hic- 
cup?, Brookings Institution, forth- 
coming. 
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Anything 
you say. . . . 

■ Legend has it that Princess 
Anne’s predecessor as Pr i n c ess 
Royal threw a wobbly on seeing 
the evening paper’s headline after 
she opened a new town hall in the 
1930s, a routine ceremony she had 
performed many times before. 

It certainly hadn’t included the 
event, or anything like the animal, 
denoted by the paper which was 
published in a city 25 miles away. 
The headline shouted: 

“Princess Royal strokes 
sea lion at opening” 

While ha 1 mind could only have 
boggled at how the fictitious sea 
lion came into being, the process 
Is agonisingly familiar to newspaper 
staff. Not only can it happen to 
us all but, despite new technology, 
itstflldoes. 

The reporter covering the opening 
dictated his report by teleplume. 
Late in his story, he mentioned 
that as the Princess Royal got out 

of her car she stroked a stray cat 

on the pavement But preferring 

long words to short ones, he called 

it not a cat but a feline. 

Mishearing it the staff member 
fairing the dictation wrote down 
“sea lion”. That seemed worth top 
prominence to the subeditor 
preparing the story, who promoted 
the fictionalis ed incident to the 
first paragraph, penned the 
headline, and hey presto! 

Recent progeny of the sea lion 


include a most cre a t i ve invention 
in the Independent A writer 
telephoning in an article about 
Britain’s National Vocational 
Qualifications, called thorn by the 
acronym NVQs. So were bom “envy 
queues” which, now we know of 
their existence, can be seen all 
around. 

The latest example, however, 
is less fortunate. It arose after 
Professor Malcolm Bradbury 
dictated to The Times an obituary 
of the novelist, the late Sir William 
Golding, who was known for his 
im piah sense of fun. Bradbury 
alluded to it by describing him as 
a “half-wicked old schoolmaster”. 
Sure enough, the “ck" was 
mis-heard as a double “t", and.... 


EBRD stopgap? 

■ No doubt it is sheer coincidence 
that only a couple of days after 
Jacques Attali resigns from the 
European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Sir William Ryrie 
amwwmras his retirement as head 
of the International Finance 
Corporation, the World Bank’s 
privatfrsector arm. 

Even so Ryrie’s departure could 
come in handy if the great powers 
run into difficulty finding the right 

pawn to fill the EBRD slot Unlike 

Attali Eyrie can look back with 
some pride on his nine years with 
the IFC. Morale is high, the IFC’s 
triple A credit rating is secure, and 
it wffl invest overS2bn in 170 
projects this year. Even more 
important it made $l80m after tax 



for its shareholders last year. 

In many respects, the IFC ought 
to be the EBRD's role modeL 
Doubtless, there would be 
diplomatic problems about 
replacing Attali with a Brit, 
especially since Sir Brian Unwin 
has just bagged the top job at the 
European Investment Bank. Even 
so Ryrie would be an ideal stand-in 
until a more politically correct 
figure can be found. 

Over promoted 

■ Another myth bites the dirt 
In 1992 US manufacturers pumped 
out 3l0bn coupons, 6 per cent more 
than in 1991, with an aggregate 


face value of some $180bn, 
according to Worldwide Coupon 
Distribution and Redemption 
Trends, published by NCH 
Promotional Services of Illimws. 
Fortunately for the manufacturers 
and their shareholders the US 
public actually redeemed only 
$15bn of the total 


Mis-labelled 

■ The BBC has already upset some 
listeners by picking Columbia 
University's professor Edward Said 
to give its 1993 Retth lectures, 
considered by some an important 
event in British intellectual life. 
Now it seems that BBC has upset 
the professor also. The Radio Times, 
the BBC’S listings ma gazine, had 
described Said as a “prominent 
PLO activist”. However, the latest 
issue carries an apology which is 
almost as long as the original puff 
for the lecture. Said has been a 
prominent supporter of the 
Palestinian cause for many years 
but at no time has he been a 
member of the PLO. 


All rounder 

■ What a difference a decade 
makes. Remember Gilles Loiselle, 
the Quebec agent-general in London 
in the early 1980s, who used to 
champion the case for Ins province 
breaking away from the rest of 

Canada? 

WeB, the former separatist has 
now popped up as finance minister 
for all of Canada in Kim Campbell’s 


new cabinet Before entering 
politics, Loiselle was a TV reporter 
in Montreal and one of his last 
assignments was to cover Charles 
de Gaulle’s famous Vive le Quebec 
Libre outburst in 1967. 

How Loiselle came to be 
converted to the federalist cause 

remains a bit of a mystery. But 
he does have experience of one 
country tom apart by civil strife, 
baring spent most of his 20s 
teaching In Ethiopia - where, 
incidentally, he became fluent in 
Amharic and Italian. His name 
might not be known in the world's 
banking parlours, but he could be 
just the man to organise the next 
international aid effort to Ethiopia, 
should the need arise. 


Bottom line 

■ Talk about commercial logic. 
Sicilian police claim the Mafia have 
taken their murderous business 
to the ultimate conclusion by trying 
to comer the market In burials. 

It is alleged that in the past year 
a Palermo Mafia family hag extorted 
control over 1,000 plots in one of 
the city's graveyards, demanding 
more than five ttmoK the standard 
price for them. A dozen people have 
been arrested, including city hall 
officials 


Gut-wrenching 

■ Two cats discussing Wimbledon. 
One says to the other “Fve got 
to watch this, my father’s in the 
racket.” 
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McKinsey consultancy study foresees UK market 
conditions becoming more like those in US 



British retailers warned 
of threat to their protits 


By Guy de Jonqufdres, 
Consumer Industries Erfitor 


BRITISH retailers risk a sharp 
decline in profitability unless 
they reduce their costs drasti- 
cally and improve operating effi- 
ciency. says a study by 
McKinsey. the international man- 
agement consultancy. 

It says the British re tailin g 
industry increasingly faces mar- 
ket conditions similar to those in 
the US. These included much 
greater price sensitivity among 
consumers and the expansion of 
American-style discount stores, 
which threatened sales volumes 
at traditional outlets. 

British retailers had yet to 
adjust to those challenges, 
though. On average, they had 
much poorer productivity, higher 
labour costs and higher prices 
than their American counter- 
parts, which were more advanced 
in the use of automation. 

McKinsey argues that more 
intense competition will increase 
pressure on the UK industry to 
move closer to US standards of 


efficiency and to lower prices. It 
says British supermarkets are 
particularly exposed to these 
trends, even though they are the 
only retail sector that is consis- 
tently more profitable and effi- 
cient than in the US. 

The unpublished study esti- 
mates that a 12 per cent cut in 
UK supermarkets’ prices would 
wipe out their profits. If they low- 
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Why UK shoppers pay more 


ered prices to US levels, they 
would need to reduce the prices 
they pay suppliers by 28 per cent, 
or cut labour and fixed costs by 
75 per cent, to maintain recent 
profitability. 

The study is based on a survey 
of retail prices covering 268 con- 
sumer products at stores in the 
US and Britain. They include 
food and drink, clothing and foot- 
wear, household products, con- 
sumer electronics goods, toys and 
cosmetics. 


The survey finds that, on aver' 
age, the products cost 32 per cent 
more in Britain, including local 
taxes, and 22 per cent more 
before tax. The comparison is 
based on the exchange rate of 
(1.60 to the pound wheel the sur 
vey was made late last year. 

The dollar has since risen to 
dose at (1.478 to the pound in 
London on Friday. However, the 
average difference between prices 
of the products surveyed would 
not be eliminated unless the dol- 
lar rose above $1.22 to the pound. 

The biggest price difference 
was for do-it-yourself goods 
which were 77 per cent more 
expensive in Britain, after tax, 
and the smallest was for cloth- 
ing, which cost 17 per cent more 
in theUK. 

Prices at fast-food restaurants 
were 44 per cent higher in 
Britain, while toys were 37 per 
cent dearer and electrical goods 
cost 29 per cent move. Personal 
care products and food, most of 
which carries value added tax at 
zero rates in Britain, cost about a 
quarter more there. 


Oil companies study reaction 
to cancelled Azerbaijan deal 


By Stove La Vine bi Moscow 


WESTERN oil companies are 
trying to decide how to respond 
to a sudden government derision 
to cancel Azerbaijan's first big 
investment contract in the strife- 
tom republic. 

The abrupt cancellation was 
made after the companies had 
paid (70m in pre-signing bonuses. 

The deal, which the oil compa- 
nies had derided to pursue even 
after the republic's elected presi- 
dent was stripped of his power, 
was for the development of fhe 
ex-Soviet republic’s estimated 
4bn barrels of oil reserves off its 
Caspian Sea coast 

The authorities have given no 
explanation for a decision to 
“nullify" the contract, which 
before President Abulfaz Elchi- 
bey fled the capital was due to be 
signed on July 2. A consortium of 
eight western companies - led by 
British Petroleum and Amoco 
and Pennzoil of the US - was to 
develop three fields containing 
all the country’s proven reserves. 


The other companies involved 
are Britain’s Ramco Energy, Nor- 
way’s Statoil, the US’s 
McDermott International and 
Union Oil of California, and the 
Turkish Petroleum Company. 

The acting government hac not 
said what it will do next, short of 
promising the companies that 
their money will be refunded. 

Oil executives suggested the 
government may deride to alter 
the percentages allotted to each 
company, negotiate an entirely 
new contract or call for new com- 
panies to apply. One speculated 
that some oil companies may 
even be using this month's politi- 
cal upheaval to change the terms 
of the arrangements. 

“We’re waiting to see what 
direction the government takes 
now,” said one executive, in the 
capital of Baku. “The govern- 
ment is sophisticated enough to 
know that if you try to take the 
money and hide with it, you'll 
cut yourself off from new oil com- 
panies. They won’t stand for 
something like that They have 


an obligation to us - we hope. 

The derision was taken by the 
government ou Wednesday, only 
a day after it accepted pre-sign- 
ing bonuses. 

It coincided with the return to 
power of the republic’s Brezhnev- 
era leader, Mr Heidar Aliyev. Mr 
Elchibey, who had given frill 
backing to the deal, has taken 
refiige in his home village and 
called the confiscation of his 
powers a coup d’etat 

On Saturday night Mr Surat 
Husseinov, the leader of the 
mutiny which facilitated Mr Ali- 
yev’s return to power, entered 
the capital to begin talks with 
fhe latter, diplomats said. 

Mr Husseinov, 35, a war hero 
who commands a private army 
estimated at more than 3.000 
men. has been demanding to be 
either president or prime minis- 
ter. with control over the repub- 
lic’s defence and interior minis- 
tries, and its KGB. 


BP on target after a year of 
painful cuts. Page 15 


Ruling LDP gains in Tokyo poll 


Continued from Page l 


standing to 20 seats from two 
before the election. 

The JNP rose by taking seats 
from the socialist opposition, 
splitting the non-LDP vote. The 
JNP has refused to join the oppo- 
sition coalition fighting the gen- 
eral election, but it has also said 


It will not co-operate with the 
LDP. 

The Tokyo vote suggests the 
Social Democratic party could be 
the main loner from the rise of 
the new conservative parties. 
The SDP lost 18 of its 32 Tokyo 
assembly seats. 

LDP leaders wfU be particu- 
larly pleased by the defeat of the 


only candidate from the Shin- 
seito party, which broke away 
from the LDP last week in a 
revolt led by Mt Tsutomu 
Hata, the former finance minis- 
ter. 

All the other opposition par- 
ties lost seats apart from the 
Communist party which retained 
rts 13. 


Tietmeyer 
plays down 
D-Mark 
weakness 


By David Waller fri Frankfurt 


THE BUNDESBANK sees the 
current weakness of the D-Mark 
as part of a “normalisation” pro- 
cess and not the start of a run on 
the currency, Mr Hans Tiet- 
meyer, its vice-president, said 
yesterday. 

In a radio interview he also 
reiterated the commitment of the 
German central bank to bringing 
down Interest rates when condi- 
tions were appropriate - a state- 
ment which, in conjunction with 
his apparent nonchalance about 
the currency, may stimulate 
hopes of further early cuts in 
interest rates. These could come 
as early as Thursday when the 
Bundesbank’s policy-making 
council meets in Leipzig, some 
economists believe. 

“Tbe current exchange rate sib 
uation is in my opinion thor- 
oughly appropriate for the Ger- 
man economy,” Mr Tietmeyer 
said, arguing that after the cor- 
rection of exchange rates within 
the European ex chang e rate 
mechanism, the recent weaken- 
ing of the D-Mark was a “nor- 
malisation process” as money 
flowed out of the D-Mark back to 
the original currencies. 

“We must take care to ensure 
that this normalisation doesn’t 
turn into something entirely dif- 
ferent," be said. 

Mr Tietmeyer said that mar- 
kets had confidence in the Bund- 
esbank's monetary policy “as 
they have always had”, and 
therefore he believed there would 
not be a run on the D-Mark.' But 
he pointed out that investors 
took account of Germany’s entire 
“policy mix”, including pay and 
fiscal policy as well as social con- 
siderations. Derisions taken by 
the government, by unions and 
by businesses were all important 
The statements appear 
designed to exert more pressure 
on the political es tablishment to 
agree meaningful cuts in public 


expenditure. Mr Theo Waigel, 
finance minister, is in the process 
of completing proposals for 
spending cuts in order to tackle 
government borrowing require- 
ments which are expected to 
reach 7.5 per cent of gross 
national product this year. 

“We certainly don’t want to 
keep interest rates unnecessarily 
high," Mr Tietmeyer said. “Our 
main concern is to avoid the situ- 
ation where if we cut short-term 
interest rates this leads to a rise 
in rates at the long end of the 
yield curve" (that Is, higher 
long-term interest rates). 

He warned of the danger of try- 
ing to stimulate Germany’s econ- 
omy via rate cuts, saying that 
could be counter-productive. 

“But this doesn’t at all mean 
that interest rates at the short 
term cannot be brought down 
further." Tbe situation woqld be 
examined “very carefully” at the 
central policy-making meeting. 
Mr Tietmeyer said. 


See Lex 

Balance tips in favour of rate 
cut, Page IS 


Europe today 


The hottest region today will be the east of 
Spain. Despite soma cloudiness, temperatures 
will rise to between 35 and 40C, but some 
cooling can be expected later when a frontal 
system with showers approaches from the 
west. 

High pressure is dominating foe North Sea 
countries. On the west side of the high it will 
be mostly cloudy, though mild over Ireland 
and Scotland with some rain or drizzle in the 
north. In the Benelux, France and Germany 
there wifi be quite a lot of sun, but 
temperatures will stay moderate. 

Cooler air over south-east Europe will bring 
ran in the Balkan countries, Poland and 
Slovenia, it will continue warm in Greece and 
Turkey but thundery showers will be more 

likely- 


Five-day forecast 

A west to north-westerly flow will return to 
north-western Europe, causing moderate 
temperatures and sfcghtfy unsettled 
weather. Very warm weather in Spain and the 
south of France win finish on Tuesday with the 
development of thixidery shower s . Sunny 
summer weather will continue, however, 
around most of the Mediterranean coasts. 
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Currency risks 


The dollar is struggling to live up to 
the expectations of strength with 
which it started the year. Against the 
yen. it has dipped bade to roughly the 
level before the Japanese government 
fefl. Though it has risen some 12 pfen- 
nigs against the D-Mark so far this 
month, the gain since January is less 
than 5 per cent Evidently, the market 
misjudged the interest rate trend- The 
Bundesbank has been slow to cut. 
Poor regional inflation figures on Fri- 
day do not enhance the prospect of 
significantly lower rates from this 
week’s co uncil meeting. Meanwhile, 
the US recovery has slowed, lessening 
the chance of higher Interest rates 
there. 

One question is whether currencies 
will continue to be driven by interest 
rate differentials. Trade politics over- 
shadow the yen. Arguably tbe D-Mark 
is now suffering, like other European 
currencies before it, from a perception 
that high interest rates are untenable 
in the face of deepening recession. It 
would not do to push this theory too 
far, though. Given the inflationary 
risk inherent in Germany’s large bud- 
get deficit, the Bundesbank must be 
anxious about relaxation if this affects 
long-term band yields. The US trade 
deficit hardly looks a good starting 
point for a robust dollar recovery. Fur- 
ther dollar gains would drag the 
D-Mark down against the yen. It 
already looks unnaturally cheap at 
Y62, which compares with Y89 as 
recently as last August 

A spot of D-Mark resilience would 
not come amiss for the UK chancellor. 
He is committed to raising in 
November if fhe recovery proves too 
weak to reduce the PSBR substan- 
tially. But since the underlying reason 
for higher taxes would be economic 
weakness, it would be natural to 
accompany fiscal tightening with 
monetary ease. That would be easier if 
he has not already been driven into a 
premature rate cut by exporters com- 
plaining about sterling’s strength. 
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much more than .the current market 

c a p italisation. 

Suggestions that Fisons is a recov- 
ery stock should also be treated with 
caution. The scientific instruments 
business will be dogged by slow 
growth in the US and no growth else- 
where in Europe. Drug prospects are 
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and Shell’s proposed joint venture in 
plastics with HftnonE 

Without more drastic action, the 
current trough will be long and pain- 
ful, with European economies still 
deteriorating, demand is unlikely to 
pick up until well into next year. 
Neste's view that the polypropylene 
market will return to balance in 1996 - 
with polyethylene some way behind - 
is not un u sually pessimistic. But it is 
hard to see which of the European 
producers will be first to swing the 
axe. Id did most of the necessary 
pruning before BASF stepped in. Both 
Neste and ffimont run efficient plant 
The presence of state-owned compa- 
nies such as Bnirfiem may be a funda- 
mental block to restructuring. 

On that basis, Ids decision to nego- 
tiate its way out of polypropylene 
looks wise. But with others seemingly 
braced for a long haul, it will be hard 
pressed to find a buyer for the remain- 
ing petrochemicals business. Free of 
debt following the demerger of Zeneca, 
ICI can afford to wait Deprived of 
cash flow from pharmaceuticals, 
it har dly carry, the busi- 
ness through the next downturn. 


dependent ou the launch of the TDafe 
treatment in the US- The cent 
pany lias a niche in respiratory drags, 
but its existing products are starting 
to run out of puff and there is little 
coming along to give a second wind ‘ 
A yield 50 per cent above the market 
average is a better support especially 
gfnr-p the dividend looks secure; The 
»miHnd might suggest that is because 
Fisons has nothing better to spend its 
money on. The company, meanwhile; 
is presumably trying .to licence 
compounds which will give it a shot in 
tbe arm. - - 


Fisons 


European chemicals 

The re stru c turi ng of European pet- 
rochemicals has yet to address the 
problem of overcapacity. Last week’s 
joint venture between Statoil of Nor- 
way and Finland's Neste is a case in 
point. The duo are doubtless ho p in g 
for cost savings, and access to Stafofl’s 
feedstocks will give toe affiance a com- 
petitive advantage. But plant closures 
are not part of the strategy. That is 
equally the case with BASF’s acquisi- 
tion of ICTs polypropylene interests. 


It is hard to take the bid speculation 
around Fisons seriously, not least 
because there is no clear reason why 
anyone sh ould w ant to buy the com- 
pany. Contested takeovers are rare in 
pharmaceuticals. Hanson's dry run at 
Id might be considered an exception, 
but that was predicated on the idea 
that Zeneca would be sold off. Even if 
an adrenalin-charged predator over- 
came the current aversion to hostile 
bids, he would find it difficult to 
unlock extra value. The scientific 
instruments operations and remaining 
drug interests would not be worth 


Junk bonds 

The revival in junk bonds over the 
pa st year suggests that market memo- 
ries are indeed short. Falling _DS 
deposit rates have forced investors 
away from the relative security of fhe 
h anks towards bond and equity mar- 
kets. Lacklustre performance there; 
has tempted tbe brave back into high 
yield paper. There Is a case to be made 
for the move. Many of the junk bonds' 
currently being issued are an much 
more conservative terms than in: the 
heyday of 1987-89. Earnings are bot-. 
touting out rather than peaking. The 
risks of corporate failure are undoubt- 
edly lower. 

Yet the substantial risks may not 
have been fully considered by buyers 
disinclined to be fussy. Interest cover 
of two times on new leveraged buy- 
outs is hardly generous. A rise in 
short rates would both tempt money 
out of the junk market and put pres- 
sure on bond yields. Valuation criteria 
for junk have been notoriously elastic. 
With tittle firm notion of good value, 
prices could thus foil rapidly if senti- 
ment changed. Mr Michael Milken 
made a career and a fortune from the 
proposition that jtmk bands were mis- 
priced. Others lost vast amounts on 
the same notion. The clear winners in 
junk were those companies which 
retired cheap equity in tbe late 1980s 
with high yield bonds, survived, and 
are now buying back that junk 
cheaply with more expensive shares. 
Investors who now regard junk as a 
double-digit coupon bank deposit ran 
expect little sympathy if it all turns 
sour. ‘ 
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NatWest Ventures and Phildrew Ventures 
were joint-providers of £5 million of equity finance 
to support the expansion of Carpetright in 1989 and 1990. 
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ADVERTISEMENT: MADE IN SAUDI ARABIA EXHIBITION 

£ Saudi Means Business 


IT PAYS TO BE THE STRONGEST 


Riyad Bank, THE Saudi Bank, has recently further 
fortified its position as the strongest and the most highly 
capitalised bank in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. This 
unique position, supported by the experience gained from 
35 years of banking operations in the Kingdom and 
beyond, enables Riyad Bank to serve you better. 

We have a subsidiary and a branch in London, an Agency 
office in Houston in addition to our 176 domestic 
branches and a world-wide correspondent network. 

Whether your business is oil, pharmaceuticals, steel, 
agriculture, transportation, construction, general trading, 
manufacturing or the service sector, Riyad Bank has the 
strength, stability and expertise to help you grow. 

Contact Riyad Bank offices in London, Houston or Saudi 
Arabia to smooth the path of your international business. 


RIYAD BANK 




HEAD OFFICE 

King Abdul Azk Sliest. P.O. Box 22622. Riyadh 11416. Saudi Arabia 
Tel.: 01 -401 -30J0, Fax.: OI-KM-125S. TIxj 407490 RDX SJ 

London Branch aad Riyad Beak Europe 

Riyad Bank Home. I7B Curran Street. London WIY 7FE. United Kingdom 

TcL 071-830-90001 Faiu 071-493-1668. TIxj 8955154 RIYAD LG. 913484 RIYAD EG 


Riyad Bank Europe Park Lane Branch 
49 Pa* Lane. London WIY 4BR. England 
Td.: 071 -49 1-7950. 07 1-629-2597 

Houston Agency 

4770 NCNB Center. 700 Louisiana. Houston. Texas 77002 US. A. 

TeL: 713-224-8071. Fax.: 713-224-8072. TIx^ 49609762 RIYAD HOU 


PIONEERS 
IN BIOTECHNOLOGY 

for Manufacturing Medical Diagnostics 


Saudi Manufacturer of High-Tech 
Diagnostics, 

- Own R&D in Jeddah. 

- Own Animal Farm. 

- Own Sources for Raw Materials. 

- Modem Computer Controlled production 
in Jeddah. 

- Worldwide Distribution Network. 

- Soon own Sales Offices in some countries. 

- OEM Partner of leading Diagnostic 
Companies. worldwide 


P.O. Box 2196 Jeddah 21461 - Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
Tel. 653 0131 -Fax. 653 2378 - Tlx. 603303 MUSLCO SJ 


HEAD OFFICE: 

BabMakkah 

P. 0. Box 40, Jeddah 2141 1 
Saudi Arabia 

Tel: (02) 642-3509/642-3802/642-6526 
Fax: (02) 642-6435. Tbc 601221 HUSREZSJ. 


SAUDI SHOWCASE 

The “ Made in Saudi Arabia ” Exhibition, at London’s Olympia 
this week, is a parade of all that is best in Saudi industry. ; 


V ISITORS TO THE Exhibition 
will be struck by the sheer 
diversity of companies and 
products on display. Over 50 Saudi 
companies are taking part, and they 
range from government agencies to 
large and small private sector firms. 
The Kingdom has made remarkable 
strides over the past few decades in 
developing its industrial base. And the 
Exhibition is a testament to the 
government's pro-industry policy and 
the enterprise of the Saudi business 
oonun unity. 

Virtually every sector of the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia's econ- 
omy is represented at 
the Olympia Exhib- 
ition. There are 
exhibitors from both 
heavy industry, such 
as iron and steel, 
diesel generator man- 
ufacture and large 
pipe production; and 
light manufacturing, 
such as ceramics, 
waterproofing systems 
and tile manufac- 
ture. As well as satis- 
fying the demands of 
the local market, 
many exhibitors are 
also leading Saudi 
exporters. The vari- 
ety and quality of 
products will sur- 
prise many visitors to 
the Exhibition. The 
products now made 
in Saudi include 
fibreglass insulation 
equipment, marble items, air condition- 
ing systems, perfumes and cosmetics, 
switchgear and transformers, water 
meters and prefabricated buildings. 
Among the big Btate or semi-state owned 
agencies repre s ented at the Exhibition 
are Saudi Arabian Airlines (SAUDIA), 
the Kingdom’s national airline, Saudi 
Basic Industries Corporation (SABIC), 
which controls the Kingdom’s petro- 
chemicals industry and is the corner- 
stone of the Kingdom’s non-oil industri- 
al sector, and the Royal Commission for 
Jubail and Yanbn, the Kingdom’s key 
industrial cities, where much of the 
country’s petrochemicals industry is 
based. 

The private sector is represented in all 
its diversity. The Saadi Binladin Group 
is one of the biggest commercial, con- 
struction and industrial groups in Saudi 
Arabia. At the Exhibition is the Croup’s 
marble and granite subsidiary, one of 
the leaders in the building materials 
sector. 

Other companies at the Exhibition from 
the sector include National Gypsum 
Company, Bilumat Ltd and Arabian 
Waterproofing Industries Company 
(AWAZEL). The Riyadh-based company 
was established in 1980 and takes bitu- 
men from the refinery and upgrades it 
for use in products such as roofing felt, 
waterproof membranes and road pave- 
ment materials. AWAZEL has a flourish- 
ing export department. 

From the electrical and household appli- 
ance field, Al-Bahtain is one well-known 


name at the Exhibition. Ai-Babtain 
Industries Company includes a number 
of factories which produce lighting and 
transmission poles, panel boards, cable 
trays, meter boxes, washing machines 
and gas cookers and ovens. 

One of the most internationally 
renowned companies at the Exhibition is 
the Saadi Cable Company (SCC). The 
company has grown to become one of the 
world’s 10 largest manufacturers of 
power and telecommunications prod- 
ucts. Since its birth in 1975, SCC has 
made extensive capital investments, cre- 
ating comprehensive power and cable 


manufacturing facilities that produce 
almost all types and tensions, a copper 
rod mill, a PVC compounding plant and 
a tool and pallet factory. Last year 
SCG’s profits were np 19.4% on the pre- 
vious year, to SR41.8 million 
($11.5 million). 

Luxury goods manufacturers can also be 
found among the exhibitors. For exam- 
ple Saudi Arabia Perfume Company 
Ltd, part of the Mahmood Saeed Group 
for Trade and Industry, manufactures 
some of the Kingdom's leading brands of 
perfume. There arc also two leather 
goods companies at the Exhibition. 

T here are two companies 

involved in the canning business, 
the Mahmood Saeed Group and 
Al-Rajhi Company for Industry and 
Trading, which also makes cartons and 


sells Waba juke, one of the Kingdom’s 
[ fpriing fruit juice drinks. . ■* 

The food sector is particularly weH rep- 
resented. Alb obtain Biscuit Mariu&c. 
taring and Food Company U the first 
food manufacturing plant within the 
Albabtain industrial group. The Riyadh 7 
based plant produces a wide raugeof - 
hi gh -quality biscuits, crackers andcook- 
iea. The biscuits are manufactured .from 
the finest Saudi Arabian ingredients... 
The company was an approved supplier 
to the Allied forces for Operation Desert 
Shield, due to the firms’. high-quality 
and hygienic production ' capability. 

Since the late 1988« 
the company ‘ has 
also. been producing 
-macaroni,-' .-nested 
noodles and a- fall 
range of wafers., . 
Halwani Bros. Com- 
pany is a pioneer In 
food manufacturing 
in the Kingdom. The 
company is a leader- 
in processed meats, 
cheese, dairy prod- 
ucts . and oriental 
sweets. The Badrah 
Saudi Factories Group 
produces general 
foods tnffs, sweets, 
biscuits, confectionery 
and chocolates. { 

Other companies u 
the food or confec-. 
tionery business at 
the Exhibition inc- 
lude Food and Fine 
- Pastries . Manufac- 
turing Company Ltd, 
Al-Qassim Dates. Factory and Batook 
Haitai Chewing Gum Company. 

From the medical field come the Al- 
Sbifa Medical Syringes Manufacturing 
Company and Crescent Diagnostics. 
Established in 1985, the Company is a 
leader in the Middle East in biotechnol- 
ogy for manufacturing medical -diagnos- 
tics. Crescent Diagnostics exports to 
more than 35 countries throughout the 
world. 

At the Exhibition there is also a compa- 
ny which was formed under the 
Kingdom’s economic offset programme. 
Advanced Electronics Company (ABC) is 
one of the longest operating of the five 
companies set up under the US Peace 
Shield offset scheme. Hie company is a 
specialist electronics firm which last 
year had sales of Some $100 million. 

The variety of company names among' | 
the exhibitors gives an indication of -the 
eclectic nature of Saudi industry. For' 
example, the list includes Arabian •• 
Spring and Foam MattreBS Faetory,_ 
Saudi Gas Cylinder Factory, Saudi-, / 
Vitrified Clay Pipes Company, Saudi . 
Factory for Video Tapes, Industrial - 
Company for Casting and Sanitary 
Fittings and Al-Zamil Heavy Industries.: 
The firms at die Exhibition are only-a 
small sample of the Kingdom’s corporate. - 
sector. And it is a remarkable achieve-/ ; 
meat that Saudi Arabia, in a matter o£<? A 
few decades, has produced a diversified 1 ' 
industrial base which is the envy of 
many developing countries. .. V 


* 


Haji Husein Alireza & Co. Ltd. 

Over 80 years of experience 
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Saudi Arabia has undergone one of the most dramatic and far- 
reaching economic transformations of the 20th Century . 

Economy Comes of Age 


O FFICIALLY FORMED in Sept- 
ember 1932 by Ring Abdul Aziz, 
the Saudis’ first ruler, tbe 
Kingdom has made great strides over tbe 
past six decades. Diversification and 
industrialisation have been aggressively 
pursued. Tbe economy has grown to 
become the largest in tbe Middle East 
and one of the top non-OECD economies, 
with a total GDP of about $110 billion. 
Since the first oil finds were made-in the 
country in the 1930s, the Kingdom has 


grown into the largest holder of world oil 
reserves. The latest estimates put Saudi 
reserves at 260 billion barrels, some 
25%-30% of the global total. Saudi 
Arabia plays a pivotal role in OPEC and 
other regional and international bodies. 
The Kingdom is the only country outside 
the Group of Seven (G-7) with its own 
representative on the IMF's board of 
executive directors. 

Saudi Arabia is the world's leading oil 
exporter, and the country has used its 


oil resources to help create a diversified 
economy and a high quality infrastruc- 
ture. According to the World Bank, 
Saadi Arabia is no longer a developing 
country, but is classed as an upper mid- 
dle income state. By the end of 1991, per 
capita gross national product had snr- 
passed every African and Latin 
American state, and was exceeded in 
Southeast Asia only by Japan. The 
Kingdom is the biggest consumer of for- 
eign products between Western Europe 


and Southeast Asia. Id terms of import- 
ed goods and services, Saudi Arabia is a 
larger market than Portugal, Greece, 
Australia or T hailand . 

Over the past two years, since the end of 
the Gulf War, Saudi Arabia has enjoyed 
an economic boom. According to the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency 
(SAMA), the Kingdom's GDP grew by 

10.8% in 1990-1991 and 9.8% in 1991- 
1992. SAMA expects a further increase of 
over 5% in 1992-1993. “The initial 
results of the first quarter of this year 
indicate that tbe economy will continue 
its high performance during 1993," 
Hamad Al-Sayari, the SAMA governor, 
was reported as saying last month in the 
daily Arab News. 

Tbe Kingdom's strong economic growth 
is due to a variety of factors. The 
500, 000-atrong coalition forces were the 
catalyst, increasing demand dramatical- 
ly for local goods and services. The 
growth of Saudi Arabia's population is 
important. The latest census, based on 
1992 figures, estimates the Kingdom's 
population is up from around 14 million 
in 1990 to 16.9 million, including 4.6 
million non-nationals. This larger popu- 
lation has contributed to the rise in con- 
sumer demand. 

A big increase in government spending 
and expansionist plans launched by 
Saudi Aramco, the state -owned oil com- 
pany, and Saudi Basic Industries 
Corporation fSABIC), which controls the 
Kingdom's petrochemicals industry, 
have also helped to boost economic 
growth. 

The Saudi government has announced a 
total budget of $52.5 hillion for 1993, 
8.8% higher than last year's budget. 
Total government revenues for 1993 are 
put at $45.1 billion. Additional money 
comes from the Kingdom's investment 
income and extra cash has been raised 
through loans by state and semi-state 
owned bodies. The forecast budget 
deficit is an easily sustainable $7.4 bil- 
lion, 7.4% below the 1992 budget 
deficit. For tbe fifth year running, the 
government has set an expansionary 
budget, with spending higher than the 
previous year. This, together with low 
Saudi Riyal interest rates and the ample 
liquidity in the economy, should ensure 
growth remains strong this year. 

Despite the surge in Saudi Arabia's 
export earnings since 1990, Gulf War 


related costs and an increased import 
bill due to the rise in consumerism has 
put pressure on the Kingdom's balance 
of payments. Saudi Arabia had a cumu- 
lative current account deficit of dose to 
$30 billion for 1990 and 1991. However, 
the situation is improving. The flood of 
money back into tbe country has helped. 
For example, according to tbe Bank for 
International Settlements, Saudi banks 
withdrew $6.42 billion from banks in the 
industrialised countries during the first 
quarter of 1992. 

Also, as tbe Sandi economy cooled last 
year, the growth rate of the country's 
import bill slowed. The current account 
deficit dropped to around $8 billion in 
1992. Improvements in the current 
account are expected to generate a small 
surplus in Sandi Arabia's balance of 
payments position during 1992-1996. 
Helping to shape Saudi Arabia's eco- 
nomic development since 1970 have been 
a series of five-year development plans. 
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which set target growth rates and pro- 
vide a strategic framework for economic 
growth. 

The current five-year development plan 
sets a limited number of targets for all 
sectors, calls for the role of the private 
sector in the economy to be expanded 
and emphasises Saudi Arabia's need to 
keep up the pace of its remarkable 
industrialisation drive. The contribution 
of tbe oil sector to the economy dropped 
from 38% in 1983 to 25% in 1988. In 
1992, largely because of the need for the 
Kingdom to pay its Gulf War expenses, 
and the disruption caused to trade by 


the conflict, the oil sector's share of the 
economy rose back up to around 35%. 
However, this should not obscure the 
successes of Saudi Arabia's diversifica- 
tion efforts and the country's moves 
towards becoming a modern, industrial 
economy. The non-oil sector now 
accounts for some 63% of the Saudi 
economy. 

Tbe government is determined to pursue 
economic reconstruction. As Henry 
Azzam. chief economist at National 
Commercial Bank (NCB) in Jeddah, 
writes in his latest book, Saudi Arabia, 
Economic Trends, Business Environ- 
ment and Investment Opportunities: 
“To reduce the impact of world fluctua- 
tions in world oil prices on the domestic 
economy and to sustain an internal 
momentum of growth in the 1990s. vari- 
ous structural changes are expected to 
be pursued more forcefully. The most 
important of these is the progressive 
diversification of the country's produc- 
tive base qnd a reorientation of the 
economy from growth based on tbe pub- 
lic sector to private sector initiative. 
Gradual privatisation of certain state 
enterprises and the mobilisation of pri- 
vate sector resources to reduce the bur- 
den on public funds are manifestations 
of this restructuring strategy." 

Sandi Arabia would like its trading 
partners to help in the process of eco- 
nomic diversification by producing part 
of their exports in tbe country, and 
becoming, in effect, tbe Kingdom's 
industrial partners. In the future, 
exporters who establish a presence in 
the Kingdom will get a greater share of 
tbe local market. 

As Azzam points out, the scope for new 
manufacturing activities is expanding as 
new ties are established, for example 
between basic industries and down- 
stream products, and new technologies 
and services are introduced. There are 
very promising opportunities for invest- 
ment in services, which account for 22% 
of tbe Kingdom's GDP. Privatisation of 
some public sector enterprises is likely 
to be one of tbe Saudi government's 
major policy directives over tbe rest of 
this decade. Public sector assets which 
could be privatised include various 
petrochemical plants, telecommunica- 
tions, grain silos and tbe airline and 
railway companies. 
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“Fifteen years from now, this 
wilt be a city.” - 

“You're dreaming." ~ . ' 

We have made our dreams realities. 
Wehave looked.aisand and seen 
cities. We have looked ax deserts and 
seen gardens. 

We have created, out of the grain of 
an ideau a world-class petrochemical 
company.' A company that uses , 
Saudi Arabia’s own hydrocarbon- 
based natural resources. A company 
that produces and markets !3 million 
metric tons of 22 different quality-', 
petrochemicals and plastic res'ms to - 
customers around tbe world. , . 



Afbabtain 
Group of 
Companies 

Abdul Latif S .Afbabtain & Bros. 

SAUDI ARABIA 


GENERAL TRADING 

Afbabtain General Trading Co. 

Distributors of fast moving consumer food products. Distributors of cigarettes Philip Morels Inc. USJL. 
Distributors of household, white, gas and electrical products Indent Italy. Magic Chef USA. 
and Master Gas Italy. 



Afrdnl I*tif S -BIbabtafa A Brew. 

Albabtain Building. King Abdul Azxz Boulevard. 

P O Box 494 , Alkho bar 31952 . Saudi Arabia 
Telephones ( 03)8647430 Telex 870173 SHROUKSJ 
Fax. ( 03 ) 8947303/8933432 
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PROVEN PAST ... 
CHALLENGES AHEAD 

Zahid Tractor — 

driven by its customer needs , is a company on the move , 
striving for excellence in quality for the markets it supports. 



CONSTRUCTION 


ELECTRICITY 



AGRICULTURE 




MATERIAL HANDLING 


TRANSPORT 





Tractor 

& Heavy Machinery Ca Ltd. 


P.O.Box 8928, Jeddah 21492, Saudi Arabia Tel.: 6671 156. Fax; 6690727 


FIRST IN FOOD 


SAVOLA 


Savola are the dynamic leader in food processing in Saudi Arabia - 

□ First in Edible Oil with over 80% share 

□ First in Snack Foods with over 50% share 

□ Through A1 Marai, first in fresh dairy products, over 50% 
share 

□ Licenced to expand into Chocolate, Dates and Agro industries 

Savola are experienced in Joint Ventures with multinational 
partners- 

□ Partners in Sugar Refining with Tate and Lyle 

□ Partners in desert arable farming with the University of Arizona 

□ Partners in dairy farming with Masstock of Ireland 

□ Suppliers of quality packaging to Pepsi, Colgate and Mobil 

□ Pioneering other new ventures with world leaders 

In only 12 years of trading - 

□ Savola have built capitalisation of £360 Million 

□ The number of Savola shareholders has reached 250,000 

□ Each Savola share is now worth £120. 

SAVOLA INVITE STATE-OF-THE-ART FOOD PROCESSORS 
TO BE OUR NEXT PARTNERS IN THE KINGDOM 

Contact: Derek Chapman, President Savola International 


Union Strengthens 
Oil Industry 

Saudi A ramco- Samar ec merger creates 
world’s biggest integrated oil company. 

T WO WEEKS ACO the Saadi gov- initial phase of the development will 
eminent decided on a dramatic probably involve spending about 315 
change in the structure of the billion on oilfield development projects 


T WO WEEKS ACO the Saadi gov- 
ernment decided on a dramatic 
change in the structure of the 
Kingdom's oil industry. It was 
announced that Saudi Aramco, the 
state-owned oil company, and Saadi 
Arabian Marketing and Refining 
Company (SAMAREC), also state-owned, 
and responsible for marketing the coun- 
try's oil and running most of the 
Kingdom's refineries, are to merge. “All 
oil refineries and distribution facilities 
will be brought under the Saudi Aramco 
company. By this decision, Saudi 
Aramco will become a complete oil com- 
pany, incorporating the different phases 
of production, refining, transportation 
and marketing in one single national 
firm," said Information Minister Ali Al- 
Shaer. 

Ali 1. Naimi, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Saudi Aramco, named 
AbduJazLz Al-Hokail, executive vice 
president for industrial relations and 
affairs, to head a task force to work full 
time on implementing the merger. In a 
special message to Sandi Aramco 
employees, Naimi said the appointment 
of Al-Hokail is aimed “at accomplishing 
the transition in an efficient and busi- 
nesslike way with the minimum disrup- 
tions to other ongoing business." 

The merger easily makes Saudi Aramco 
the biggest oil conglomerate in the 
world. Tbe Company is already the 
world's largest oil exporter. Saudi 
Aramco's current ontput is around 8.S 

million barrels a day (b/d) and the 

Company has current production 
capacity of about 9 million b/d. 
SAMAREC has 1.23 million b/d of 
refining capacity from three i 
wholly-owned and three joint ven- w 
ture refineries in Saudi Arabia. 

The merger came at the request of 
Hisham Nazer, the Saudi oil min- 
ister, who has been keen to - 
streamline the Kingdom’s oil 
industry. Most oil analysts agree 
that the merger is a very positive j 

step. Centralisation should J 

enhance productivity as well as . I 

marketing. Saudi Aramco’s train- 
ing programmes are world renowned 
and will greatly benefit SAMAREC 
employees. 

The merger will also ease the financial 
burden, which would have been carried 
by SAMAREC, of the expansion pro- 
gramme planned for its domestic refiner- 
ies. The newly merged company will now 
be responsible for both the production 
and refining expansion plans. 

The oil and gas sector is the core of tbe 
Saudi economy. It accounts for a round 
35% of Saudi Arabia’s GDP. Tbe 
country has proven oil reserves of some 
260 billion barrels, by far the largest for 
any individual country. 

The Kingdom's reserves are equivalent 
to about 30% of total world reserves. 
Saudi Arabia is also tbe world’s largest 
exporter and second largest producer of 
crude oil, accounting in 1992 for about 
13% of world output and almost 25% of 
world trade. Over tbe next few years 
Saudi Arabia’s grip on world oil markets 
is set to strengthen further. Saudi 
Arabia accounts for around 30% of 
OPEC’s total output, making it the 
organisation's most powerful member. 
Sandi Aramco intends to raise crude 
production capacity to around 10 mil- 
lion barrels a day by the mid-1990s. The 

Export rafkiary at Yanfau. 


initial phase of the development will 
probably involve spending about SIS 
billion on oilfield development projects 
by the mid-1990s. If the output target is 
reached, this will account by the year 
2000 for as much as 15% of world pro- 
duction and 30% of world trade. The 
Kingdom is planning to invest heavily in 
upgrading its downstream refineries, - 
which could coat a further 310 billion 
until the end of the decade. 

Saudi Aramco is also planning to build a 
prestigious new 23-storey corporate 
headquarters in D ha bran. The buil d ing, 
designed by award-winning architects 
Skidmore Owings & Merrill, will be one 
of the most striking buildings in the 
Eastern Province. The architectural, 
firm is renowned in the Kingdom for 
designing the celebrated Hajj terminal 
at the King Abdul-Ariz international air- 
port in Jeddah. The cost of buil d ing the 
new corporate headquarters is estimated 
at around 3150 million. 

The majority of Saudi Aramco’s expan- 
sion projects are being carried out in the - 
Eastern Province. New development and 
exploratory wells are being sunk and 
older wells worked over. For instance in 
Aramco's northern area of operations, 
extra platforms have already been built 
in the Berri field, gas-oil separator 
plants have been commissioned and 
pipeline networks demothballed. Some 
60 wells have been recompleted in 
Safaniya, the world's largest offshore 
field, which contains Ghawar, the 


AO Natal, President and CEO of anal 
Aramco at ww tal ta «Rh staff. 

largest onshore field in the world, as 
well as in the Harmaliya and Kh lira is 
fields. Other work, such as drilling addi- 
tional water injection wells, recommis- 
sioning or building pipelines and 
installing advanced technological sys- 
tems for monitoring and measurement, 
is also being done. 

A SMALL, BUT IMPORTANT, part 
of this expanded production - 
around 150-170,000 b/d by the 
mid-1990s — will be flowing not from the ' 
Eastern Province, hut instead from the 
Hawtah group. Discovered only in 1989- 
1990, these seven fields are about 100- 
200 kilometres south of Riyadh. The 
Hawtah crude will be piped northward 
to a new junction with the East- West 
Crude Oil Pipeline. Sending the oil down 
the pipeline enables Aramco to switch 
tbe flow either eastward, to the giant 
Aramco refinery at Ras Tanura on the 
Gulf, or west to the expanded facilities 
at Yanhu on the Red Sea. As Saudi 
Arabia is expected to reach sustainable 
capacity of 10 million b/d by tbe end 
of this year, well ahead of its 1995 
target, the Kingdom has recently been 
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slowing its expansion programme. 

Moving the oil from the export terminals 
to Saudi Aramco’s customers is a" task 
shared by foreign shippers and Sandi 
Aramco’s wholly-owned shipping, 
subsidiary. Vela International Marine. ^ 
Vela has a fleet of 15 ships, either in 
service oc being built. By 1995 it ; a r 
planned that Vela should have an- 
expanded fleet of some 25 vessels. 

The natural gas reserves controlled by- 
Saudi Aramco are estimated at around 
186.5 trillion cubic feet. This givfea the 
Kingdom the fifth largest reserves inlhe 
world. Saudi Arabia is the world’s V 
largest exporter of natural gas liquids. • • • 
The gas is gathered for distribution : 
through the Master Gas System, which is 
operated by Aramco. Part of the gas is 
piped as dry fuel gas to hundreds of fac- 
tories and thousands of homes. The 
ethane and natural gas liquids flow to 
NGL fractionation plants at Yanbu, Ras 
Tanura and Ju’aymah. By 1995, it u 
expected that Aramco will have 
increased production of fuel gas from 
around 2.2 billion cubic feet per day- 
(cf/d) of fuel gas today, to around 2.6 
billion cf/d of fuel gas. 

I Saudi Arabia's refining capacity 
is around 1.6. million barrels, a 
day. There is a 10-year plan to 
upgrade and modernise the 
refineries. The aim is to improve' 
their profitability by increasing 
tbe output of high value prod- 
ucts, particularly unleaded 
'petrol, for both domestic con- 
sumption and export markets. 

The overall strategy includes 
three phases. Firstly, new units ■ 
will be added to the domestic 
■' t ■ refineries at Yanbn, Riyadh and 
Jeddah. These new production 
facilities will produce high octane, 
unleaded petrol. Also the Yanbn plant 
will be upgraded to raise capacity to 

240,000 b/d. The second phase involves 
the modernisation of the refineries at . 

. Ras Tanura and R a big h . When work on 
Ras Tanura is completed by tbe end of 
the decade, it will be the world's largest 
refinery. The estimated cost of the work J y 
is 32-13 billion. The third phase involves 
upgrading the joint venture export 
refineries at Jubail and Yanbn. New 
units for the production of high-quality, 
unleaded petrol and distillates will be. - 
installed. 

As well as domestic operations,, the ' 
Kingdom also has a number of foreign'- 
ventures. The first foreign acquisition 
by Saudi Aramco in the refining field 
was in 1988. The company agreed to buy 
50% of Texaco’s Eastern and Golf coast 
refining and marketing operations for j .. 
3821 million. The joint venture is called ^ 
Star Enterprise. In 1991 Saudi Aramco . 
paid 3470 million for a 35% sharehold-' . 
ing in South Korea’s Ssangyong Oil . 
Refining Company. The new joint veh- . 
ture will acquire new refining facilities - 
with a capacity of around 175,000 bar- . 
rels a day in South Korea. 

Also in 1991, Saudi Aramco signed a 
deal with three Japanese companies' - • ‘ 
Nippon Oil Company, Nippon Mining- 
Company and Arabian Oil Company - . 
for a refining venture in Japan. The . 
deal could include several refineries in - • 
Japan with a total capacity of 450,000. 
b/d and one and possibly more refineries 0 
in Saudi Arabia with a total capacity of 

300,000 b/d. Three sites in Japan, * 

Yamaguchi, Chita and Mnroran, have -• 
been targeted. They are strategically /' 
located to cover the Japanese market. At . 
two of the sites, Chita and Muroran, - • 
existing refineries would be modernised 
and each would be able to handle ; 

150,000 b/d. A brand new 150,000 b^d 

refinery would be built at Yamaguchi- 

Saudi officials are also keen to purchase 
downstream operations in Europe. 
There have been tafts with Italy’s 
energy giant KIN I and France’s Total and 
Elf Aquitaine. The aim of Saudi 
Aramco's overseas purchases is to 
acquire more refining and distribution 0 
facilities in the major oil-consuming 
countries which will give Saudi Aramco 
secure outlets for a significant part of 
Saudi Arabia's crude oil production. 
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T HE SAUDI GOVERNMENT views 
economic diversification and the 
building np of a strong, varied 
industrial base as essential for Lhe 
country's long-term economic health. 
Indeed one of the key objectives of the 
Kingdom's succession of five-year plans 
is the rapid development of the 
country's non-oil industry. This week's 
"Made in Saudi Arabia” Exhibition, at 
Olympia in London, with over 50 Saudi 
companies participating, is an excellent 
illustration of this strategy. 

The government's firm commitment to 
the policy of rapid industrialisation is 
obvious from the investment and growth 
rates projected for the manufacturing 
sector in the current five-year plan. The 
total investment required for manufac- 
turing (excluding petroleum refining) is 
set at just over $11 billion for the 1990- 
1995 period. Growth rates in manufac- 
turing are projected at 7.5% annually, 
more than double the 3.2% growth rate 
projected for the overall economy. 
Already by 1990, Saudi Arabia account- 
ed for roughly 50% of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council's countries' manu- 
facturing value. 

As His Excellency Abdul Aziz AJ-ZamiJ, 
the Saudi Minister of Industry and 
Electricity said in au interview with a 
German magazine last year: "Industrial 
development is a key dement of the eco- 
nomic diversification strategy, con- 
tributing to the achievement of some of 
the most important of the strategy's 
objectives; namely higher GDP growth 
rates, the diversification and expansion 
of the production base, the development 
of non-oil sources of income, the 
achievement of an adequate level of self- 
sufficiency, the transfer of modern tech- 
nology ...and finally the development of 
a balanced economy that can weather 
world economic fluctuations.'* 

Because of the vast amounts of capital 
required, basic industries will mainly be 
developed jn the state sector. The 
expansion of light industries will be 
largely the responsibility of the private 
sector. Under the present five-year plan 
the private sector is expected to take a 
leading role in industrial development. 
Private businesses are expected to pro- 
vide some $7.6 billion of investment in 
manufacturing up to 1995. 

Since 1974, when the Saudi Council of 
Ministers approved the new industrial 
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policy, there have been a wide range of 
incentives available to encourage the 
private sector to carry ont projects. 
Among the most important is the avail- 
ability of interest free medium and long- 
term loans from the Saudi Industrial 
Development Fund (SIDE). The SQ>F was 
established specifically to promote the 
development of private industry in the 
Kingdom. All firms with industrial 
licences are eligible to apply for loans. 
To date, the SIDF has granted a total of 
nearly $5.3 billion of km cost finance to 
about 1,400 projects. 

A second body, used to promote 
industrial development in the private 


New Industrial 
Saudi Arabia 


From simple assembly to low-cost manufacturing 
and high-tech production 9 the Kingdom’s industrial 
base is a key sector of the economy . 
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pla nn ed for the next four yean. Among 
the biggest is a $230 million newsprint 
paper mill. 

Other bodies are also active in develop- 
ing the Kingdom’s private sector manu- 
facturing industry. They include the 
Saudi Venture Capital Group and the 
Saudi Advanced Industries Corporation. 
More recently the Saudi Industrial 
Development Company was established 
to invest in a very broad range of indus- 
tries, such as small offset projects, new 
petrochemical plants and impart substi- 
tution industries. Established in 1989, 
the Sandi Industrial Export Company 
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eminent sup- 

port. NIC provides start-up capital, 
invests in a range of established indus- 
tries and creates Industrial service and 
support projects in the private sector. 
So far, NIC has invested in some 45-50 
companies. NIC has ten major projects 


exists to provide export marketing ser- 
vices for all Saudi companies. The 
Arabian Industrial Development 
Company (NAMA), set up in 1991, has 
the aim of attracting more local and for- 
eign joint venture partners to invest in 


private sector manufacturing projects. 

A range of specific incentives are avail- 
able to industrial firms. They include 
tax holidays for 10 yean, no tariffs on 
imported equipment and spare parts, 
power and water at concessionary rates, - 
subsidised land for factories and prefer- 
ence for locally manufactured products 
for afl government purchases and con- 
struction contracts and training grants 
to companies for training Saudi employ- 
ees. Some products, such as cement, 
plastic products and steel pipes, get a ■ 
20% protective duty in the early stages 
of production. Industry in Saudi Arabia 
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also benefits from a high-quality infra- 
structure and relatively low-cost, 
imported labour. 

In such an environment and with so 
many generous incentives, manufactur- 
ing has prospered. There are some 7,000 
companies in Sandi Arabia with total 
capital of almost $24 billion. According 


to official statistics from the Ministry of 
Planning, there are also 2,316 fat lories, 
with total capital of $26 billion and total 
employees of 151,098 in Saudi Arabia. 
That compares to just over 1,000 Facto- 
ries in 1979. 

Annual sales of Saudi industrial prod- 
ucts were running at about $12 billion 
annually in 1991. Industrial companies 
account for about 35% of Saudi compa- 
nies' annual turnover. The number of 
licences issued for industrial projects 

was up from 250 in 1990 to 349 in 1991. 
There are also a great number of indus- 
trial joint ventures in the Kingdom, 
between Saudi companies and foreign 
partners. At the end of 1992 there were 
a total of 336 such joint ventures in the 
Kingdom. The leading sector for foreign 
joint ventures in the country is the fab- 
ricated metal products, machinery and 
equipment sector. Over 40% of joint 
ventures are in this area. Second is the 
chemicals, petroleum and plastic prod- 
ucts sector, with 70 foreign joint ven- 
tures, or 21% of the total. Third is the 
construction materials, ceramics and 
glass sector, with 50 foreign joint ven- 
tures, equal to about 15% of the total. 
Finns from the US top the list of foreign 
venture partners for Saudi companies. 
There are 66 such Saudi-US joint ven- 
tures. Second is the UK, with 32 UK- 
Sandi joint ventures. In addition to the 
industrial incentives available in the 
Kingdom, foreign businesses are also 
attracted by the openness of the Saudi 
economy. Free repatriation of capital 
and profits is allowed. There is no 
restriction on the inflow and outflow of 
foreign capital and repatriation of prof- 
its, dividends, and capital is freely per- 
mitted. Secondly the Kingdom respects 
private holdings and investments, as evi- 
denced by Sandi Arabia's exemplary 
record against nationalisation or expro- 
priation. 

The Ministry of Industry would like to 
see more joint ventures in a number of 
sectors. Machinery and capital goods 
offer excellent opportunities. The 
Kingdom is already establishing itself as 
a significant manufacturer of electrical 
items such as air conditioners and power 
transformers. There are good prospects 
for using the Kingdom as a base for sup- 
plying capital goods throughout the Gulf 
region. “There are many good industrial 
opportunities here. I believe the joint 
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venture approach has 
worked very well for Saudi 
Arabia. I think the regula- 
tions for joint ventures are 
very favourable, although we 
are always trying to improve 
them,” said Mubarak AJ- 
Khafra, deputy minuter of 
industry, in on interview with 
a leading US magazine last 
year. 

Other sectors the Ministry of 
Industry sees as attractive 
for joint ventures are 
downstream petrochemicals, 
leather products manufac- 
ture, textiles, agro-industry, 
and advanced technology 
products. Saudi Arabia is 
attracting a large share of 
high technology products, 
largely from its successful 
economic offset investment 
programme. 

The number of industrial 
parks in the Kingdom has 
been growing rapidly. Saudi 
Arabia now has eight fully 
developed parks, with a total 
area of 32.9 million square 
meters. There are plans to 
develop at least a further 
four industrial parks, with a 
total area of over 5,780 mil- 
lion square meters. 


According to the SIDPs lat- 
est published annual report 
(1991), the manufacturing 
sector grew by 8.9% in 1990 
and by a further 9.1% in 
1991. In 1992, the contribu- 
tion of the manufacturing 
sector to Saudi GDP was 
about 8%. Value added in 
manufacturing was 9.1% in 
1991 and 6.4% in 1992. 
Manufacturing is forecast to 
grow by 7% in 1993. 

T HE RANGE of manu- 
factured goods pro- 
duced in the Kingdom 
now stretches across virtually 
all sectors of the economy. 
Goods manufactured in the 
Kingdom include consumer 
products, such as foods, 
leather products and textiles, 
wood products and furniture 
and paper products. Also 
manufactured locally are 
chemical products, rubber 
and plastics, building materi- 
als, such as ceramics, and 
engineered products like 
machinery and transport 
equipment. 

A major share of the total 
sales of Saudi companies are 
still accounted for by oil and 
petrochemicals products. 


which primarily come from 
the state sector. But the pri- 
vate sector W set to expand 
heavily in the petrochemicals 
area. Private businesses are 
planning to invest about 82 
billion in downstream petro- 
chemical plants. 

One of the most noteworthy 
deals was signed last year 
between Saudi Chemical 
Investments (Chemvest), an 
investment/services company 
specialising in the petrochem- 
icals industry, and Mobil 
Corporation of the US, the 
biggest foreign investor in 
Saudi Arabia. 

The agreement is to bnild a 
methyl tertiary butyl ether 
(MTBE) plant in Yanbu. The 
plant, with a capacity of 
835,000 metric tons per year 
(mt/y) will be Lhe largest 
single private sector plant in 
the Kingdom's history. 

A $405 million loan has been 
arranged with a group of for- 
eign and domestic banks to 
help finance the building of 
the plant. The loan is due to 
be signed early next month. 
The syndication was a great 
success: two leading foreign 
banks, Banque Nationale de 


Paris and Chemical Bank are 
in the syndicate. ABN- AMRO, 
the big Dutch bank and a 
shareholder ir. Saudi 
Holland! Bank, is also under- 
writing the deal, but is not an 
arranger. The balance of the 
finance will come from the 
SIDF, which has agreed a 
$106 million loan. 

The new plant will be 50% 
owned by Mobil and the 
other 50% will be owned by 
Arabian Chemical Invest- 
ments (ACI), a company 
jointly owned by Chemvest, 

whose chairman is Loay 
Nazer, and a group of 
respected and influential 
Saudi Arabian shareholders. 
Chemvest is also moving 
ahead with Amoco Chemical 
of the US, to build a $400 mil- 
lion paraxylene manufactur- 
ing joint venture plant. 

There are a number of other 
planned, private sector ven- 
tures in petrochemicals, 
which involve Xenel 
Industries, Saudi Venture 
Capital Group, NAMA and 
the AJ Hamrani Group. 

Other sectors which can 
expect heavy private invest- 
ment are metal and glass 


products, car parts, technol- 
ogy intensive industries and 
the food industry. Over the 
past three decades many of 
Saudi Arabia's private sector 
companies have invested in 
manufacturing. 

O NE OF THE BICCE5T 
private companies 
extensively involved 
in manufacturing industry in 
the Kingdom is the A H Al- 
Zamil Group. Founded in the 
1930a, the Group's growth 
accelerated rapidly in the 
early 1970s following the 
path of industrialisation and 
services. Among the Group's 
biggest industrial concerns 
are Al-Zamil Refrigeration 
Industries (ARI) and Zamil 
Steel. 

The air conditioning and 
refrigeration market was 
worth some $850 million last 
year. The annn«l growth rate 
is forecast at between 12%- 
14% over the next couple of 
years. According to Ahmed 
Juffali, chairman of Arabian 
Air Conditioning, quoted in 
the daily Arab /Veins, the air 
conditioning market alone is 
worth $370 million. He also 
estimates the market grew by 
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10% last year. AR1 was the 
first manufacturer of air- 
conditioning products in the 
Kingdom. The Company, 
which employs 1,500 people 
and can produce up to 
200,000 room air condition- 
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ers, and 30,000 mini-split 
systems' annually . 

Established in 1977 in 
Dammam, Zamil Steel has 
become the leading steel fab- 
ricator in' the entire Middle 
East. Last month Zamil Steel 
won its first export order 
from China. 

Another big company which 
is involved in manufacturing 
is the Olayan Group. One of 
the Group's oldest manufac- 
turing ventures is ALUPCO, 
set up in 1975, which has alu- 
minium extrusion plants in 
Dammam and Jeddah. The 
Group also has manufactur- 
ing projects - some with for- 
eign partners - in various 
stages of development in 
areas as diverse as can mak- 
ing, medical disposables and 
soft drink bottling. . 

The food sector, worth about 
$4.5-$5 billion annually, is 
also an area that has attract- 
ed considerable investment in 
local manufacturing and pro? 
cessing. For. example, Savola, 
which dominates the- edible 
oil industry., in the Kingdom 
with over 80% of the market, 
uses the latest computer tech- 
nology to refine and process 
some 150,000 mt/y of edible 
oil at the company's refinery 
in Jeddah. 

P RIVATE BUSINESS 
has also . been 
expanding . in the 
agricultural sector, which is 
thriving. Agricultural output 
is around $5 billion a nn ually. 
Agriculture’s contribution to 
GDP was around 7.5% in 
1992. Production of wheat, 
barley, vegetables, fruits and 
meat will probably be higher 
this year. Flowers from the 
Kingdom are exported to 
Europe. Saudi Arabia has 
gone from being a net 
importer of basic foodstuffs 
such as wheat, dairy 
products and poultry, to 
being a net exporter of some 
food products. Saadi Arabia 
is now the sixth largest wheat 
exporter in the world. 

In agro-industry, Savola 
again is 6ne of the Kingdom’s 
leading companies. The com- 
pany owns 42% of the equity 
in A1 Marai, a big dairy com- 
pany which has one of the 
biggest dairy herds in the 
world. The firm runs fully 
integrated farms of 20,000 
cows. A1 Marai’ a 350 vehicles 
deliver fresh product daily to 
10,000 stores. The com- 
pany's sales are running at 


$175 million annually : 
According to the SIDF annual a 
repo ft, in the 1989-1 99 Iperi- ® 
od, average sales per worker 
were highest in the chemical 
products sector, followed by 
the engineered and consumer 
products sector. A key part 
of Saudi Arabia' 8. industriali- 
sation drive . is the 
Saudisation programme. In 
the. major public holding 
companies, such as SABIC 
and. Sandi Aramco, some 
75%-80% of the employees 
are Saudis. .By the end of the 
centiury.it is hoped that all 
professional . and technical 
levels in these companies, will 0 
-have about 95% Saudis. In 
. the private sector, . the 
Ministry of Industry » keen 
to see Saudisation levels rise 
substantially too. 

In contrast to emphasis on 
industries of the building 
materials sector, which char- 

Jofait Stock Companies 

75 79 86 88 93 


1988 1988 1990 1991 1900 * 
‘EsUmatod through May 1993 . 
■Joint stock companies Include 
both open & doseef companies. 

Sown: MMatry oT Industry 


acterised previous periods, 
the emphasis has now shifted 
to other sectors such as food, 
chemical and plastic and fab-f 
ricated metai industries. In 
1991, out of a total 218 new 
industrial licences issued, 
17% were for food. indus- 
tries, 28% for chemical and 
plastic Industries and 18% 
were for fabricated metai 
industries. Also out of a total 
of 68 applications approved 

by the SIDF in 1991, 18% 
were for food industries, 
31% for chemical and plastic 
industries and 22% were fojjg 
fabricated metal industries. 
Civen the pace of manufac- 
turing development in the 
Kingdom, it is no surprise 
that the SIDF should say, 
with some understatement, in 
its latest annual report that 
“the outlook for the role of 
the private sector in general,, 
and for the private manufac- 
turing business in particular, 
is quite optimistic.” 
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SABIC GOES FOR GROWTH 


Saudi Basic Industries Corporation (SABIC), the 
Kingdom’s global petrochemical conglomerate , is set 
to expand its production over the next few years - 


E stablished in \m to develop 

Saudi Arabia’s petrochemical 
industry, SABIC's first 
manufacturing plant went on stream in 
1983. During the past decade, the 
Corporation has 
established itself as 
a new leader in the 
international mar- 
ketplace. SABIC's 
current expansion 
projects, launched 
a few years ago, 
will raise pro- 
duction capacity of 
chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, plastics, 
metals and gases 
from its present 
level of about 15.7 
million metric Ions 
per year (mt/y) 
to 20 million mt/y 
by 1995. 

SABIC’s growth plan was formulated 
with a long-term view which demands a 
timely addition to production capacity. 
This planning for the future will place 
SABIC in' a comfortable position to boost 
its market presence when the expected 
industry turnaround comes. 

Success in the petrochemical industry 
today depends on being an efficient low- 
cost producer. SABIC has access to 
abundant supply of feedstocks, but its 
real success has been in planning and 
implementing a long-term industrial- 
isation programme that is often cited as 
a model for other resource-rich 
countries. The Corporation’s growth 
strategy has included partnering with 
world-class petrochemical organisations, 
reducing unit costs by de-bottlenecking, 
diversifying product base by introducing 
new products and filling gaps, adding 
capacity and taking advantage of 
synergies. These latter benefits can be 
substantial. 

Last year SABIC recorded profits of 
8523 million, a very respectable total 
given the difficult market conditions. 
Total tonnage sales increased by 23.9% 
to 12.5 million mt/y last year. Total sales 



revenue was $3.87 billion. SABIC’s 
products are marketed to over 75 
countries. The company now has 11,000 
employees from 42 countries. 

Ibrahim A. Ibn Salamah, SABIC's vice 
chairman and man- 
aging director, suc- 
cinctly sums up the 
Corporation’s att- 
ributes. “Our suc- 
cess in world 
markets and in 
relation to profit- 
ability is due to a 
variety of factors. 
One is our com- 
parative advantage 
in our access to 
basic hydrocar- 
bon feed-stocks, 
another is the 
Kingdom’s geo- 
graphical location 
which provides 
access to the major markets of Asia and 
Europe, and of course there is 
SABIC’s long-term policy to equip all of 
the Corporation’s manufacturing and 
R&D operations with state-of-the-art 
technology. There is one more important 
factor. SABIC's performance depends on 
■ the quality of its people,” said Ibn 
Salamah in an interview with a leading 
US business magazine last year. 

The Corporation enjoys a number of 
telling advantages over many other 
producers which will enable it to 
prosper. “When one has feedstocks, 
financial capability, the nerve to plunge 
into previously uncharted waters to gain 
value-added benefits by vertical 
integration, then one should press his 
economic advantage,” said Abdullah S. 
Nojaidi, president of SABIC Marketing 
Ltd, in a recent speech to the World 
Chemical Congress. 

To keep np its competitive edge, SABIC 
is boosting its research and development 
capabilities to provide more technical 
support to its customers worldwide. 
SABIC’s Industrial Complex for 
Research and Development in Riyadh 
•will help to speed up research into new 


technologies and will develop new 
commercial applications for them. 
SABIC's strategy is to build the most 
modern and advanced plants available 
to allow economies of scale and the 
ability to cope with market trends. The 

aim is to encourage new uses and 
applications for products. All projects 
are based on detailed feasibility and 


Celanese and Panhandle Eastern. From 
Asia, the partners are Mitsubishi, 
Taiwan Fertilizer Company and Lucky 
Goldstar, and from Europe, Neste Oy, 
DEG and Ecofuel. Ibrahim A. Ibn 
Salamah explained the advantages these 
joint ventures have brought the 
Corporation in a recent speech to the 
Third International Industry 


stresses that the Corporation wonld 
particularly welcome joint ventures with 
European partners. SABIC is also keen 
to see a European Co mm unity /Gulf 
Cooperation Council free trade 
agreement realised. 

Most SABIC plants are based in the twin 

industrial cities of Jubail and Yanbu. 
Initially SABIC was 100% owned by the 


Steel reinforcing bars produced by one 
SABIC company are a staple of Saudi 
Arabia's construction industry. The 

Kingdom's thriving farming sector relies 
importantly on chemical fertilizers made 
by three SABIC companies. AJbo, from 
the beginning SABIC was intended to be 
an export company. 

To keep close to customers in global 



SMpkuK 


market studies. “From the beginning 
SABIC has always taken a long-term 
view. We are not looking to boost an 
immediate return on our income 
statement. But we have made, and are 
continuing to make, the investment 
decisions that will guide SABIC through 
the second half of the 19908," said 
Mohammed AJ-Kathiri, general manager 
of SABIC Marketing Europe Ltd, in a 
speech at a petrochemical conference in 
London last December. 

Many of SABIC’s plants have been set np 
as joint ventures with foreign 
shareholders whieh include, from the 
US, Exxon, Mobil, Shell, Hoerhst 


Forum, held in Paris in April of this 
year “These joint ventures have enabled 
us to share in the vital know-how and 
experience of our partners while giving 
them access to the Kingdom’s vast 
resources and good geographical 
location. These joint ventures also 
enabled world-scale facilities, which 
used the latest technology, to be built 
that were larger then either partner 
needed by itself." 

Despite the already broad range of 
SABIC’s joint venture partners, the 
Corporation is keen to encourage 
additional investment from outside 
Sand! Arabia. Mohammed Al-Kathiri 
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government. But in 1984', 30% of 
SABIC’s shares were sold to private 
investors in Saudi Arabia and other Gulf 
Cooperation Council countries. 

SABIC's influence on the Saudi economy 
isn’t limited to supplying feedstock 
chemicals and plastic resins to industry. 


markets, SABIC Marketing maintains a 
number of dry product warehouses and 
liquid chemical tankage facilities in 
Europe, the United States, North Africa 
and the Asia-Pacific region. The 
flexibility provided by the range of 
shipping options and terminals paid off 


WE VE GROWN IN MANY WAYS 
TO MEET THE KINGDOM'S NEEDS. 

We planted the seeds forty years ago, when we established Abbar & Zainy. Since then, the 
fruits of our labour have multiplied a hundred fold. 

This tremendous growth further strengthens our commitment - to serve the people only with 
the best in products and services 

Today, our farms grow the wheat, raise the cattle and the poultry to provide food for the 
people. 

Our plants manufacture products that make life easier. 

Our ships provide transport for importers and exporters. 

And our skilled people build homes for families and entire communities. 

These are but a few of the fruits of our labour that touch the lives of millions in the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia. 

We're honoured to serve the people and proud of our achievements. 



% Abbar & Zainy 


PXL BoxSTOO JMHt 21432 Smati Ant* 

Tttac 801962 mJTSmSJ Roc *7450 nt 647-4000 


• OIL & MARINE SERVICES • FOOD & CONSUMER PRODUCTS • CONSTRUCTION & INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 
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MODERN INDUSTRIES COMPANY (MIC) 

Modern Industries Company is a limited liability company established as a joint 
venture between Saudi businessmen and Proctor & Gamble. 

MIC has two plants. One in Jeddah founded in 1964 and one in Dammam founded in 
1979. 

MIC Jeddah, which was among the first private sector factories in the Kingdom, 
manufactures detergents such as Tide, Daz and Deepio and soap such as Camay and 
Zest. 

MIC Dammam manufactures detergents (Tide, Tide liquid, Tide with bleach, Tide 
Color, Ariel, Ariel liquid), dish-washing liquid (Fairy) and Shampoo (Pert Plus, 

Pantene, Drene). 

MIC Jeddah & Dammam brands cover most of the local market needs in its 
categories and are also exported to neighbour countries. 

For further information please write to: 

MODERN INDUSTRIES COMPANY 
PO Box 2056 Jeddah 21451 
KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA 
(Fax:02 - 6437723) 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIALIZATION COMPANY 
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National Industrialization Co. 
S.J.S. 


BUILDING BUSINESS FOR TODAY AND THE FUTURE 

Our investment projects in industry include 
Electronics, Engineering, Electrical Materials, 
Glass, Furniture Manufacture, Porcelain, 
Chemicals, Nutritional Products and Paper 
Products. 

In support of environmental protection and preser- 
vation, we have promoted and developed a number 
of projects; a Metal Recovery Plant, Hazardous 
Waste Treatment, Medical Products and Lead 
Smelting. 

P.O.BOX; 26707, RIYADH 11496, SAUDI ARABIA 
TEL (9661) 476 7166 FAX; (9661) 477 0898 

TELEX; 406662 TASWAT SJ 
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flexible feedstock ethylene cracker being 
built at PETROKEMYA (Arabian 
Petrochemical Company), a wholly 
owned affiliate of SABIC. The project 
will add three new products tuia year to 
SABIC’s portfolio: propylene (300,000 
mt/y). butadiene (100,000 mt/y) and 
benzene (70,000 mt/y). These will be 
used as feedstock for IBN ZAHR’s 
polypropylene plant. 

Other SABIC expansion projects slated 
to go on stream this yean SHASQ will 
double its ethylene glycol capacity to 

660.000 mt/y; SADAF (Saudi 
Petrochemical Company) is expanding 
styrene capacity from 360,000 mt/y to 

420.000 mt/y; CAS (National Industrial 
Cases Company) will substantially boost 
nitrogen production from 219,000 mt/y 
to 490,000 mt/y and oxygen from 

430.000 mt/y to 876,000 mt/y; Hadeed 
(Saudi Iron Steel Company), which 
completed an expansion phase in 1992, 
will boost output from 1.6 million mt/y 
of steel reinforcing 


TMtaldaMatSimea 


during the Gulf War in early 1991: 
. deliveries to regular customers were 
uninterrupted throughout the conflict. 
The Corporation is justifiably proud of 
its excellent safety record. Safety 
awards have been regularly won by 
many SABIC plants. 

Environmental care is a top priority for 
the Corporation. SABIC has an 
environmental engineering group which 
will eventually carry out environmental 
audits of SABIC plants, seeing that their 
operations conform to government 
standards and regulations and looking 
at ways of reducing emissions and 
cooperating with others in keeping the 
industrial cities clean. 

SABIC 's current phase of growth 
envisaged expansion at most of its 15 hig 
plants. Several of these expansions have 
been completed and others are nearing 
completion now. These expansions are 
aimed at either increasing the output of 
existing products or adding new ones, 
such as benzene and polypropylene. 


Addition of polypropylene this year to 
its roster will enable SABIC to be among 
the very few petrochemical companies 
that can supply all the five major 
thermoplastics - high density 
polyethylene, linear low density 
polyethylene,- polystyrene, polyvinyl 
chloride and polypropylene. The 
polypropylene plant at SABIC's IBN 
ZAHR (Saudi European Chemical 
Company) complex in Jubail will have 
capacity of 200,000 mt/y and is expected 
to go on stream this year. 

Early this year, SABIC announced itB 
plan to construct a new plant in Yanbu 
to produce polyester fibre. The plant, to 
be constructed over the next two years, 
will have annual capacity of 140,000 
metric tons per year. It will be the first 
polyester plant in the Arabian 
peninsula. SABIC has formed a new 
affiliate - Arabian Industrial Fibre 
Company,- with several local and one 
regional partner. 

Another expansion project is the new 


bars, rods and 
wires to 2.2 million 
mt/y by next year. 

These production 
increases come 
dose on the heels 
of a major project 
at AR RAZI (Saadi 
Methanol Comp- 
any), which 

doubled its chem- 
ical grade methanol 
capacity to 1.2 mil- 
lion mt/y, malting it 
the largest single 
methanol plant in 
the world. Com- 
bined with IBN 
SIN A’ s (National 

Methanol Company) output of 770,000 
mt/y, the expansion boosted SABIC's 
total methanol capacity to 2 million 
mt/y. (Early this year, SABIC announced 
that AB-RAZI's total actual production 
in 1992 exceeded 1.4 millio n mt/y). 
SABIC is also gearing itself up for the 
expected surge in demand for methyl 
tertiary butyl ether (MTBE). Experts 
forecast an annual increase in demand 
of around 20% in the years to come. 
Global consumption of MTBE is expected 
to increase dramatically because it is the 
moat attractive of the environmentally 
acceptable octane enhancers which are 



replacing lead in gas. MTBE also has a 
high oxygen content which helps to 
reduce air pollution caused by the 
exhaust emissions of carbon monoxide 
and other toxic gases. 

SABIC's current expansion programme 
includes provision for a major increase 
in MTBE production. At IBN ZAHR, 
SABIC is raising MTBE production 
capacity from 0.5 million to 1.2 million 
mt/y. At IBN S1NA some 700,000 mt/y of 
new MTBE production is being 
introduced this year. 

In the fertilizer sector, too, SABIC is 
raising production capacity at its three 
affiliates, IBN AL-8AYTAR (The National 
Chemical Fertilizer Company), SAFCO 
(The Saudi Arabian Fertilizer 
Company), and SAMAD (Al- Jubail 
Fertilizer- Company). Another key 
company is the Saudi Arabian Fertilizer 
Marketing Company (SANAPIK). The 
company is SABIC’s fertilizer marketing 
arm. SABIC’s current total fertilizer 
output includes 
around 2 minimi 
mt/y of urea and 

810,000 mt/y of 
■ compound and 
phosphate fertil- 


izers. “In the 
foreseeable future, 
the international 
market for nitro- 
gen fertilizers will 
remain favourable 
to Saudi Arabia 
and other prod- 
ucers in tbe Middle 
East. The region's 
proximity to India, 
China, Pakistan, 
Vietnam and else- 
where in Asia gives 
it a relative advantage in supplying 
these markets," said Yousef A. Ai-Zamil, 
SANAPIK’ s general manager, in a speech 
at The Fertilizer Institute's 1992 World 
Fertilizer Conference in Los Angeles, 
California, last Sept e mber. 

SABIC has expanded its inter- 
national marketing network, which 
includes offices in the USA, the UK, 
Germany, Hong Kong, Japan and 
Singapore. SABIC Marketing is plan- 
ning to enhance its global presence 
farther by forging new links with several 
more countries. 
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T HE BANKS are fit, liquid and 
well-fed with capital. The 
Kingdom’s fin""™* 1 markets are 
surging. The government development 
bond market (GDB) has rallied. And the 
Saudi stock market has been among the 
best performing and fastest-maturing 
markets in the developing world over the 
past two years. 


Most Saudi banks, reported sparkling 
results for 1992. Saudi British Bank 
registered, record net profits of. I7L5. 
million, ah increase of 7% on 1991;. 
SAMBA, the GulFs most profitable bode 
in 1991, recorded a. rise in net income of 
21%, compared to 1991', to $243mB9&u. 
London-based Saudi International 
Bank, which is 50% owned by.theSahdi 
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SAUDI ARAMCO. A NAME FORGED IN THE KINGDOM 
OF SAUDI ARABIA BUT KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. A COMP ANY 
WHOSE OIL RESOURCES HELP FUEL INDUSTRIES. BUILD 
COMMUNITIES AND ENHANCE THE LIVES OF MILLIONS. AN 
ENTERPRISE THAT IS FURTHER EXPANDING INTERNATIONALLY 
TODAY IN ORDER TO SUPPLY TOMORROWS NEEDS FOR IM- 
PORTANT PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 


SIXTY YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 
SAUDI ARAMCO. THE COMPANY HAS FOCUSED ITS ENERGIES 
ON THREE FRONTS - TALENT, TRAINING OF NATIONAL 
MANPOWER AND TECHNOLOGY -TO BECOME A WORLD-CLASS 
LEADER IN THE OIL BUSINESS. 
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AN ENTERPRISE TESTED BY TIME AND CHALLENGED BY 
CHANGE, SAUDI ARAMCO IS DEDICATED TO EFFICIENTLY 
PRODUCING AND MANAGING THE KINGDOMS PRIME PETRO- 
LEUM RES ERVE S. WHICH ARE AMONG NATURE'S MOST 
VERSATILE GIFTS. AT THE SAME TIME, SAUDI ARAMCO HAS 
MADE ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION A WATCHWORD, USING 
THE BEST POSSIBLE CONTROLS TO GUARD THE LAND, SEA AND 
AIR FROM POLLUTION. CARRYING OUT THE BIGCEST OIL SPILL 
RECOVERY IN HISTORY IN THE WAKE OF THE GULF CONFLICT. 
AND LAUNCHING STRONG CONSERVATION PROGRAMS FOR 
TOD AY AND FOR THE FUTURE. 
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SAUDI ARAMCO PERSONNEL FROM SOME 50 COUNTRIES 
HAVE WORKED TOGETHER FOR THE LAST60 YEARS. THEIR LEG- 
ACY IS ONE OF A PROUD PAST. UPON THAT LEGACY, SAUDI 
ARAMCO IS BUILDING A PROMISING FUTURE 
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Saudi Arabia’s 


banking and 


financial markets 


have never looked 



so healthy . . 


Arabian Monetary Agency (SAMA), 20% 
owned by 'Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, with the rest of 
the shares held by a group of 
international banks, also announced a 
healthy profits increase for 1992. Last 
year the Bank registered pre-tax 
profits of £14 million, compared to £3.1 
million in 1991. 



sens 


Commenting on last year's annual 
results in an official statement, Saudi 
International Bank's executive director 
Peter de Koos said: “The Bank has had 
an active and successful year. We have 
been gratified by the strong demand 
from Middle East and other 
international clients for our merchant 
banking services, including risk 
management and corporate advice. 
We look forward to the continuing 
growth in these services in the year 
ahead." 

So far this year Saudi bankB have 
continued their strong performance. 
Saudi British Bank has reported a 
record profit for the the first qnarter of 
$23.6 million, up 51% on the same 
period last year. The Bank has also 
doubled its share capital from $107 
million to $266 million. Saudi 
Investment Bank announced a 70% 
increase in net profits for the first 
quarter, to $4.1 million. SAMBA, the 
largest of the joint venture banks in the 



Ahmad Abdotbrtff. Managing Director, 
Riyad Bank. 


Kingdom continued its profits growth, 
with a record net profit of $60 million in 
the first qnarter of 1993. 

Banks racked up earnings rises from 
most of their businesses. Increases in net 
interest income, gains on their bond 
portfolios and higher fees all 
contributed to most of the banks' 



Saudi bank employ** at 
computer terminal. 


excellent results. Most encouraging is 
the banks’ increased willingness to grant 
loans, particularly to the private sector. 
Since the end of the 1980s the banks 
have been reluctant to practise their 
profession because of past problem loans 
and debtors. Now that's changing. Many 
of the bapks have been increasing the 


size of their lending books. Riyad Bank 
has seen growth in lending as has Saudi 
British Bank. Riyad Bank's loans and 
advances were up 44.4% in -the first 
quarter of this year, to $1.76 billion. “I 
think the banking system and tbc private 
sector are ready to take up more of the 
responsibility for running the economy," 
said Ahmed Abdulla t if, managing 
director of Riyad Bank in an interview 
with MEED magazine last month. 

Most of the -banks, including SAMBA, 
Saudi British Bank and Saudi French 
Bank have increased their share capitai 
substantially, to back further expansion 
and new projects. Saudi Investment 
Bank is also looking to increase its 
capital. Arab National Bank has had 
approval from the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency (SAMA) to double its 
paid-up share capital to $320 million. 

The banks are also promoting the 
growth of the Kingdom's capita! 
markets. Healthy, well-developed 
capital markets are essential to 


channel money to the are,'* of the 
economy where they are most needed, to 
speed up growth. 

The Saudi stock market has risen 
significantly and matured 'considerably 
over the past conple of years. It rose 
strongly on the back of the economic 
boom immediately after the ending of 
the Gulf War. By the end of 1991 the 
Sandi stock market index stood at 
187.77, up over 90% on the beginning of 
the year. Il rose a further 20% in the 
first quarter of Iasi year, to over 
220.000, before falling gradually to 
around 170 by the end of 1992. So far 
this year Lhe index bas risen again, and 
at the beginning of June it stood at 
around 188. According to the Ministry 
of Industry, there are now an estimated 
93 joint stock companies in the country. 
With the Saudi government thinking 
seriously about a privatisation prog- 
ramme, a well-developed stock market is 
a priority. 



j $ Profile: Saudi Arabian Amiantit Group 

PIONEER OF SAUDI INDUSTRY 
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T HE SAUDI ARABIAN AMIANTIT 
GROUP is one of the pillars of the 
Kingdom's industrial establish- 
ment. Formed in 1968 as a Saudi -Swiss 
joint venture, the firm has one of the 
oldest manufacturing track records in 
the country. Originally set np to 
produce fibre-cement products, the 
Amiantit Group has followed an 
ambitious expansion and diversification 
' programme over the past 25 years. As a 
result the company is today a leading 
producer of a range of rubber products, 
cylindrical concrete pipes, ductile iron 
pipes, fibre-glass pipes, and insolation 
and fibre-cement products and thus it is 
considered to be one of the world's 
major pipe suppliers. 

The Amiantit' Group is presently 70% 
owned by a group of 30 prominent Saudi 
businessman' and industrialists and 30% 
owned by NUEVA, a Swiss group. 
President of the Amiantit Group 
is Dr. Abdul aziz S. Al-Jarbon. He 
is a former director general of 
projects implementation of all 
Saudi Basic Industries 
Corporation (SABIC) subsidiaries 
in Jubail and Yanbu. 

The Amiantit Group has benefited 
greatly from the economic boom 
in Saudi Arabia over the past two 
years, particularly in the 
construction sector. ‘ Sales 
increased by 44% from 1990 to 
1991. Last year sales rose to $115 
million, up from $79 million in or. 
^1991. That’s an increase of 45%. 

*n 1993 the Amiantit Group 
expects sales to increase to $127 million. 
The Amiantit Group and its related 
companies manufacture a wide range of 
products. One of its original products is 
fibre-cement pipes, noted for their anti- 
corrosive nature, and strength and 
ability to withstand high pressures. 
Various government agencies use them 
for most of the country's water supply 
distribution networks and storm water 
drainage projects . 

Other leading products made by the 
• 1 roup include corrosive-resistant 
fibreglass products, such as fibreglass 
pipes; concrete cylinder pipes, seals for 
pipe joints, L extremely durable 
preatressed concrete cylinder pipes, 
fibreglass-reinforced plastic pipes and 




last bat not least, its newest high-tech 
products of ductile iron pipes. The 
Amiantit Group’s various pipe products 
constitute about 30%-40% of all the 
Kingdom's requirement for water, 
drainage and sewage pipes. 

Among the industries using many -of 
these products are the oil and refining 
industry, the water, sewage and 
drainage industries, desalination and 
power plants and petrochemical and 
chemical plants. Consequently, the 
Amiantit Group and its affiliates have a 
broad range of Sandi government and 
state sector customers. They include a 
number of ministries: the Ministry of 
Defence, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Water, the Ministry of Municipalities 
and Rural Affairs and the Ministry of 
Posts, Telegraph and Telephone. The 
company's other large state sector 
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clients are Saudi Aramco, the Saline 
Water Conversion Department and the 
Sandi Consolidated Electricity 
Corporation and SABIC. Lately there 
has been an increase in tbe use of tbe 
Group's products in Jubail and Yanbu, 
especially for maintenance and 
expansion products. Among private 
sector companies, the A mi antit Group 
supplies virtually all the Kingdom's big 
construction contractors. 

A S WELL AS ITS EXTENSIVE list 
of domestic customers, the 
Amiantit Group is also a leadi ng 
exporter. On average some 12.5% of tbe 
company's 1991 and 1992 sales were 
exported to 22 countries. The Amiantit 
Group's main export markets ore the 


Gulf Cooperation Council countries, 
other Middle East states, tbe Far East, 
and to a lesser extent Europe. 

The Amiantit Gronp now has 1362 
employees. About 12% of the workforce 
are Saudis. It is hoped that the level of 
Saudiaation will have at least doubled by 
the end of the decade. The Group has a 
very extensive manufacturing base in tbe 
Kingdom; the company him eleven plants 
in tbe country, eight in the Dammam 
area, two in Jeddah and one in Jubail. 
Total production capacity stands at 
406.800 metric tons per year (mt/y). 
Over half tbe production capacity is 
dedicated to concrete cylinder pipe and 
prestressed concrete cylinder pipe 
manufacture, while ductile iron pipes 
are comprising about a qnarter of tbe 
Group's production capacity. 

The Amiantit Group’s strategy has been 
to invest continuously in the 
different types of pipe and 
auxiliary products in the 
Kingdom. Over the past 25 years 
the Gronp has formed a number 
of subsidiaries and affiliates which 
have greatly increased its activities. 
Expansion began in tbe 1970s. 
Tbe first plant, Amiantit Plastic 
Industries Ltd., was set up in 1975 
in Dammam. Three other joint 
ventures were established in the 
late 1970s. In the 1980s, the 
Amiantit Group continued to 
grow. A further five affiliates have 
Qro ^ J been added to the Group since 
1980. 

The production technologies used 
by the Amiantit Group and its affiliates 
are continuously updated with the 
support of the joint-venture partner of 
each company who are world leaders in 
their fields. In general the Amiantit 
Gronp, the parent company, the Saudi 
Industrial Development Fond and 
commercial banks finance any new joint 
ventures. However, tbe different 
companies also rely on retained earnings 
and bank financing for expansion and 
working capital. The Amiantit Group is 
presently studying different industrial 
projects for further potential 
investment, which should see the 
company continue its rapid growth over 
the rest of tbe decade. 


IT IS NEVER PERMANENT 
UNLESS IT IS CLAY 


ft We are the manufacturers of fully glazed 

$ Vitrified Clay pipes and fittings in the. 

• Kingdom of Saudi Arabia since 1 979. 

☆ Our pipes are manufactured according 

to international standards, e.g. SASO, 
DIN, BS, ASTM. 

☆ A strict quality control to ensure first 
class pipes always. 

ft Annual production of 50,000 tons; 

ft a huge stockyard maintained to ensure 

immediate supply of any quantities for 
domestic and export. 

* We have big experience in export as we 
export our pipes to Asia, Africa, Europe. 
Enquiries are solicited from everywhere. 

if you would like to know more about 
Saudi Vitrified. Clay Pipe Co. products, 
please contact us at Stand #191 "Made 
in Saudi" Exhibition, Olympia, London. 



☆ 


SAUDI VITRIFIED CLAY PIPE CO LTD 

P.O. BOX 6415, RIYADH 11442, SAUDI ARABIA 
TEL* 4769192 - 4769162 
TLX: 400019 CLAYCO SJ 
FAX: 4782458 


Arabian Spring & Foam Mattress Factory 

Dear Customers, 

For 20 years "SLEEP HIGH" has been bringing you the best-quality mattresses. 

In our three factories in Jeddah, Riyadh and Dammam, the most up-to-date equipment 
produces a complete range of spring mattresses, box springs and pillows. 

Our quality is up to international specifications and standards and our products deserved 
to be selected for the International Europe/Fumrture Award in March 1983 and January 
1984. 1 would say the" SLEEP HIGH" Spring Mattresses owe their sparkling to the quality 
achieved by our staff, who have dedicated themselves to putting the name of "SLEEP 
HIGH" really High. I must also emphasize my gratitude to the furniture show room owners 
who recommend our line to their customers. 

"SLEEP HIGH" still need your support and in exchange, we shall offer you the best 
possible service with the motto: "Quality before Profit." 

We wish our customers untroubled sleep and comfort for all their lives. 

For more information, please visit us at Olympia Centre, Pavillion Numbers 175, 
179, 173 and 180, in London, at the "Made In Saudi" Exhibition from 28 June to 2 
July 1993 




n Al-Babtain Towers 

• •' V '• * 

•a A leading manufacturer of sleet 

2 lowers with in-Ouitt advanced 

.. M * n nil 
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| design facility. 

1 1 life 11 ' 

H — Transmission Towers 

H — Radio Masts and Towers 


§| — TVAenaf Mast 


f|j — Sub station Structures. 

® Gantries. Raiway Overhead 

£§ Gantry. 


B — Lattice Frames and Trusses 


il — Frames and Trusses. 


£1 — Having large capacity Hot 


Bj Op Galvanizing laafcty. 


■ Total project management is 


■ available. 


fl Al-Babtain Tower Factory 



Luminaires A 
Floodlights 

Wo manufacture a wide range 
of Luminaires with their 
fittings Our range' 

— Luminaires tot street 
lighting and highways. 

— Tunnel Lights. 

— Garden Luminaires 

— Hoodfcghta 

— Industrial Lights 

Al-Babtain Lighting Co. 



Street Lighting Poles & 

High Masts 

Manufacturers since 1954. 

Providing quality products lor 

our valued customers. 

— High Meets up to 40m 
height with Raising and 
Lowering Gear 

— Wide range of Lighting 
Poles. 

— HVA.V Transmission Poles 

— Garden Poles. 

— Stadium Lighting Supplied 
with Hot Dip Galvanized 
finish. 

Above items are supplied with 

al accessories against 

International specification. 

Al-Babtain Pole Factory 


AL-BABTAIN INDUSTRIES 

P.O. Box 88373 
Riyadh 11662 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
Tel: 241 3912/241 1222 
Fax: 241 3395/241 0228 
Tlx: 406197 BABTANSJ 



Panel Boards 

Power distribution. Feeder 
PBer Post, Junction Box. 
Cable Trays, Package 
Substation Structures and 
Ladders with painted or hot 
dip galvanized finish. 

Steam Boilers — 
Domestic and Industrial 
Application. 

Capacity ranges: 

— 1000 to 4000Kg SteamUir 

— 4000 to 600000K Cafthr 

6 fi 

— Heat Exchangers 1/2% 10 
2x10 B.T.V. suitable lor 
tropical climate. 

Al-Babtain Industries 



Agency Enquiry Solicited 


Tower Testing Station 

Recently set up tesl starion is 
first of Hs kmd in (his part of 
the world. 

Capacity: 500kV. VL Tower 
dual circuits. 170.050 KN.M 
fT) 66.0020 KN.M. (L) Height 
ASM. Width 24M. 

— H.V. TransmtssKjn Towers 

— Guyed Towers 

— Microwave Antenna 
Towers, etc could be tested to 
international standards. 
AI-Babtaln Testing 
Station 
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Changing Pattern of 
Saudi Trade Flows 


Saudi Arabia is one of the most open 
economies in the developing world . 
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T HE COUNTRY has do exchange 
controls, imposes virtually no 
trade restrictions and follows an 

exchange rate policy aimed at 

maintaining a stable exchange rate. 

For many years, Saadi Arabia's balance 
of payments figures have shown a 
healthy merchandise trade surplus. The 
Kingdom's export earnings, buoyed by 
oil revenues, are significantly greater 
than its imports bill. For example, last 
year the Kingdom's merchandise trade 
surplus was around $20 billion. 

However the Kingdom as a fast- 
developing country, has under- 
standably also run a persistent, animal 
deficit on services and private transfers. 
The deficit bad 
shrunk from $35 
billion in 1981 to ***** Import* 

around $12 billion ^ 

by the ■ end of the — 

1980s. But because 

of costs associated Jri B IP 

■with the Gulf War, 

Saadi Arabia's UK 

current account 

deficit increased to 

$25 billion in 1991. sourwSama 

Last year, with the 

Gulf War debts paid 

off, the Kingdom is thought to have had 

a current account deficit of only around 

$8 billion, and a small surplus on its 

balance of payments. 

Saudi Arabia's major export markets 
are Asia, including Japan, which 
account for 34% of total exports. North 
America (24%), Western Europe (21%) 
and the GCC countries (6.7%). In 1992. 
the UK had £964 million-worth of 
imports from Saudi Arabia, down from 
£1.46 billion in 1982. Saudi Arabian 
exports to the UK are dominated by 
petroleum related products, followed by 
power generating machinery. 

Today the customers for Saudi Arabia's 
crude oil are very different, as Henry 
Azzam. National Commercial Bank's 
chief economist points out in his latest 
book, Saudi Arabia, Economic Trends, 
Business Environment and Investment 
Opportunities: "The geographical 

distribution of Saadi Arabia's erode oil 
exports has changed dramatically over 
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Arabian Motors & Engineering Co. Ltd. has been serving 
the motoring needs of Saudi Arabia for the past 45 years. 
As one of the largest GM dealerships outside the U.S.A., 
ZAHID AMECO has been providing quality cars and the 
vital aftersales service that go with them, for legions of 
satisfied customers. 

AJdrrn PO Bui I to. Dunmin It4ll ■ SjbUi Anbu Tel Damnum 
8204090. Al Khobar 8*0121. Al Hm JS 65H7?. Juhul Util KM 


Experience you can trust. 


^AH/DaRAMN MOTORS* ENGINEERING CO. UU 


“For decades now, we have 
been providing the Saudi 
Arabian market with the 
finest quality brands .” 


UK Trad* wttfl Um Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia 1982-1992 


the past decade from a focus on the Far 
East towards a more balanced 
distribution among major markets in the 
US, Western Europe and the Far East." 
In the early part of the 1980s Saudi 
Arabia exported at least 50% of its 
annual crude oil exports to clients in the 
Far East (particularly Japan). Some 
25% went to Europe and leas than 10% 
to North America. By 1991 almost 30% 
of total exports were being shipped to 
North America, 30% to the Far East and 
25% to Europe. 

The value of Saudi Arabia's non-oil 
exports has increased rapidly over the 
past decade. In 1983 they were worth 
about $1 billion. In 1991 their value had 




risen to around $4-5 billion. Principally 
this is due to the great volume of 
petrochemical exports which the 
Kingdom has quickly built up. From 
1986-1991, non-oil exports grew, on 
average, at a rate of 22%. As a 
percentage of the value of total exports, 
non-oil exports grew from around 1% in 
L98I to 17% in 1991. Exports of 
manufactured goods (not Including 
petrochemical products) have also been 
growing. They now amount to around 
$1.5 billion annually. 

Saudi Arabia's imports have surged over' _ 
the past few years, reflecting the extra 
spending associated with, the Gulf War 


twz is«a -1990 

Soukok SAMA V • _ 


me sharp economic upturn Which 

followed. Imports rose from $24 billion 
in 1990 to $29 billion in 1991. 

Th Kingdom is the largest market for 
foreign goods and services in the Middle 
East and is one of the top 15 importers 
in the world. The US is the largest 
exporter to the Kingdom, accounting 
for 20% of Saudi Arabia's imports in 
1991. Among ' the 
; ■ ■ ■ ■ leading US. exports to 

the -Kingdom are 
aircraft, cars, 

machinery, military 

Woffcl 

equipment and 
^■'•.—"'1' ; ,‘V: household appliances. 

' Vy-~- rv Japan is second with a 
13. 7%. market share. 

: Japan’s exports are 
- made up mainly of 
i cars, • vehicle parts. 

J u tracks' and electronic 

. appliances. j 

The UK is in third place with an. 11.3% 
market share in 1991. Last year the 
UK's exports to the Kingdom dropped 
from £2.25 billion m 1991 to £1.97 
billion. The UK has benefited from 
broad-based sales: in 1992 defence 
equipment accounted for 27% of total 
exports.- Other sectors where the UK 
performed well include power generating 
machinery, scientific equipment, 
industrial machinery, pharmaceuticals, 
electrical machinery, chemicals, food 
products and tobacco. Although figures 
are not available, the UK's invisible 
trade with Saudi Arabia is also very 
significant. 
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1 882 _ . : 1,361,547,000 1 .447,758,000 

1965 ..1,480,220.000 .887,734,000 . ■ 

IBS* 1.388,703,000 . 545.842,000 

1965 1,249,031 JOQ ,406.260000 

. 1986 1.308,169,000 6S9, 843,000 

; i887 ■ 1.978^01006 ~ 383.143^00 • 
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1989 2,432,941^000. ,, • 50j?.41 6,000 

1990 • 2,011,418,000 . 794,633.000.-' 
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Ooatuaer *Mp at Jeddah Islamic sea-port. 


( ) ver a Century of trading experience 
^ throughout ’Saudi Arabia and the Gulf, 
the name of Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo C 
gained an enviable reputation for efficiency 
and reli ability across a wide spectrum of. 
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SUCCESS 


YUSUF BIN AHMED KANOO HEAD OFFICES: 

SAUDI ARABIA Ya>WHInAhnirilCmofcP4>.Bm37.Dwa«M31411 # ICSJUTA«)a)8MS8» 

BAHRAIN 1^HflAhauaiCmi>0 i PD.8«4^BihnaivTd.2S4fl8ir^MSTO^ * 

UAJL TV Kanoo Group, P.O. Bo* 290,Dub«i,TJ. 521 525, Fix 524532 

OMAN Yasuf Bln Ahmad Kanoo SrCa. (Oman), F.Q. Box 731Q,Mataal|, Oman, TcL 712 2S3Llfa* 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ^ 


SHIPPING AGENCIES 
TRAVEL 

JOINT VENTURES 
MACHINERY 
GENERAL TRADING 

OILFIELD SUPPLIES & SERVICES 
AIRCRAFT HANDLING 
CHEMICALS 

insurance 
CONSUMER PRODUCTS 
PROC UREM ENT SERVICES 
ADMlN1 STRATIVE SERVICES 
PROPERTY 
CARCO SERVICES 

The Kanoo symbol denotes the quality 
productsand services our clients haveameta 
expect 

Talk to Kanoo M 

The Middle East awaits you. 
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There are some very big product 
markets in Saudi Arabia. Oil and gas 
field m ac h i n ery and services ia probably 
the biggest, worth around $6 b illio n 
annually. The food market is worth 
around S4.545 billion annually. The 
car and truck market is worth around 
$1.7 billion in annual sales. The annual 
growth rate is around 4%-5%. Japanese 
cars and trucks dominate, although US 
car imports have been growing quickly. 
The computer market, worth around 
$400 million a year, is among the 
fastest growing. 

Tyres are another large sector: the 
Kingdom imports about $390 million 
worth annually from 30 countries, with 
38% imported from Japan. 

Another big market is household goods, 
it is worth around $700 million 
annually. The furniture market too 
been doing well. As the Saudi population 
increases, more new households are 
being set up and new homes and bousing 
programmes are being developed. The 
size of the market is around $400 
million. Italy ($100 million) tops the list 
of furniture exporters to the Kingdom, 
followed by the US ($80 million) and 
Taiwan ($25 million). 

The drugs and pharmaceuticals market 
is also a growth area. It is worth about 
$400 million annually, and is growing 
fast. The US and Switzerland are the 
largest suppliers of drags and 
phanoaceudcals to the Kingdom. 

The Sandi market is changing too. As 
Assam writes: “Changes in the size and 
nature of the Saudi market in recent 
years have had important consequences 
for foreign suppliers. Shifts have taken 
place in the balance between demand for 
capital and intermediate goods and that 
for finished consumer goods, largely 
owing to the policy of industrialisation 
and import substitution implemented by 
the Kingdom." 

For example, machinery and equipment 
and intermediate products and fixed 
assets have risen to account for 65% of 
total imports, compared to under 50% 
in the 1980s. The percentage of 
products imported for final 
consumption has fallen to 35% of total 
imports. All this is one telling sign of the 
progress of Saudi Arabia’s economic 
transformation. 


OFFSET’S KEY ROLE IN TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER 

Saudi Arabia’s offset programme is designed to attract more foreign investment in a wide range of industries. 


I NCREASINGLY, large Saudi govern- 
ment contracts to acquire military 
equipment or to develop infra- 
structure facilities have an offset 
component. This means that the winning 
bidders promise to invest certain sums 
in joint ventures in Sandi Arabia. 

Since the offset scheme was set np in 
1985, three major procurements led by 
American, British and French com- 
panies have created offset programmes 
with a possible total investment of 
around $25 billion over 25 years. The 
offset programme objectives include: the 
transfer of technology through research, 
development, manufacturing or 
production processes, making good use 
of Saudi Arabia’s national resources, 
the manufacture of products in Sandi 
Arabia which have an export potential 
and establish service industries which 
enhance, develop, support or maintain 
the Kingdom's infrastructure. 

The UK offset programme dates from the 
end of the 1980s. Under the A1 
Yamamah project initiated by the Saudi 
and UK governments in 1985, the 
Kingdom is receiving a variety of 
defence equipment, including Tornado, 
Hawk and PC-9 aircraft for the Royal 
Sandi Air Force. The UK’s prime 
contractor for the contract is British 
Aerospace. Associated with this major 
project is the A1 Yamamah Economic 
Offset Programme which was launched 
in 1989 and is aimed at encouraging and 
assisting the creation of profitable joint 
and other commercial ventures between 
Saudi and UK companies. Joint ventures 
in both the defence and civil sectors are 
encouraged. There is a target to re- 
invest more than £1 billion ($1.5 billion) 
over the ten-year life of the contract. 

The A1 Yamamah offset programme 
helps companies by speeding up the 
process of project consideration and 
approval, by identifying priority sectors 
and potential ventures for profitable 
investment and advising on all aspects of 
doing business in the Kingdom. It also 
ensures that prospective partners get a 


prompt response to their venture 
proposals, and that any problem areas 
get top level consideration. 

A joint Saudi-UK Offset Committee 
considers all the proposals made by 
firms. The bigK - mnlring Sandi officials 
who sit on the committee are. His 
Highness Prince Fahad bin Abdallah, 
Assistant to the Minister of Defence, Dr 
Abdul Rahman AJ-Zamil, deputy 
Minister of Commerce, Mubarak Al- 
Khafra, deputy Minister of Industry and 
Solaiman Al-Mandeel, d epu t y Minister of 
Finance, Ibrahim bin Salamah, SABIC’s 
vice chairman and managing director 
and Saleh Al-Naim, director general of 
tiie Saudi Industrial Development Fund. 
After the Committee’s meeting last 
month, it was decided that some $750 
million-worth of new petrochemicals 
projects should be studied. A number of 
ventures, involving UK companies, 
under the offset programme, are already 
underway. For example. The Middle 
East Propulsion Centre is a joint 
venture between Rolls-Royce, General 
Electric, Sandia and United 
Technologies of the US. The Centre, 
which was launched under the US Peace 
Shield programme, was approved in 
November 1989. The Centre is involved 
in the repair and maintenance of civil 
and military engines and turbines. 

A nother joint venture com- 
pany, Aircraft Accessories and 
Components Company (AACC), 
which was originally established under 
the Peace Shield offset programme, has 
a new UK shareholder. British 
Aerospace has taken over the 
shareholding relinquished by Dowty of 
the UK. The other partners in the 
company are Boeing Industrial 
Technology Group (BITG), ARAB AS CO, 
Saudia and the Sandi Advanced 
Industries Company (SAIC). AACC’s role 
is to provide a repair and overhaul 
service to the military and civil aviation 
industries in the Kingdom. 

Two other ventures going ahead, solely 
under the UK offset programme, are a 


sugar refinery, which is a joint venture 
between Tate &. Lyle of the UK and 
Savola, a household name in edible 
cooking oils in Saudi Arabia, and a 
pharmaceutical plant which is being 
built by the UK’s Glaxo and Saudi 
Import Company (SIC). 

The pharmaceutical plant is the first 
venture to be implemented under the A1 
Yamamah offset programme. The 
factory was launched by Michael 
Heseltine, the UK’s President of the 
Board of Trade, on a visit to Saudi 
Arabia in January this year. The cost of 
the factory is about $16 million. It will 
be located in the Jeddah industrial city. 
Glaxo has been active in the Kingdom 


for 50 years and its partner throughout 
that time has been SIC, now the 
Kingdom’s largest pharmaceutical 
distributor. An extensive range of 
products will be manufactured at the 
facilities, utilising state of the art 
technology. These will include Zantac, 
the world’s best-selling pharmaceutical, 
and the asthma treatment. Ventolin. 

The sngar refinery will be built in 
Jeddah, and will include dockside 
berths, unloading and storage facilities. 
Th facility will have the capacity to 
prodnee 500,000 tons of refined sugar 
per annum, sufficient to meet all 
domestic needs and generate significant 
exports. Construction of the factory 


begins this year and production is on 
schedule for 1994. 

A new stage in the Al-Yamamah 
agreement was begun earlier this year 
when Saudi Arabia agreed to buy a 
further 48 Tornados from the UK. The 
order, with support services, will cost 
around $6-$7 billion. The planes will be 
delivered over four years.. “The British 
government warmly welcomes this 
association which opens a new chapter 
in the Al-Yamamah programme initiated 
in 1985," said John Major, the UK 
Prime Minister, in an official statement 
at the time the deal was agreed at the 
end of January this year. 


GLAXO - ONCE AGAIN TAKING THE LEAD 



First ever pharmaceuticals joint venture in the Kingdom 


GLAXO HAS been operating in Saudi 
Arabia for over half a centnry and has 
risen to become one of the Kingdom’s 
biggest suppliers of pharmaceuticals. 

Our commitment has always been to 
develop and strengthen our representation 
in Saudi Arabia, a fact evidenced by the 
recent joint venture with the Saudi Import 
Company to establish a major new manu- 
facturing plant in Jeddah. 

With production due to start in 1994, 
this historic joint venture with Saudi 
Arabia's leading pharmaceuticals distribu- 
tor will be the first such partnership ever 
undertaken in the Kingdom and marks our 
commitment to new and ground-breaking 
challenges. 


Challenge has always been at the 
heart of Glaxo's success, and has led to our 
ability to produce new and improved 
treatments fora whole range of common 
and not-so-common conditions. It is 
something that has made our worldwide 
research and development programme one 
of the most renowned and extensive in the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Indeed, the first Prix Galien, the 
European prize to promote advances in 
pharmaceutical development and clinical 
research, was awarded to Glaxo for their 
anti-emetic ‘Zofran’ in 1991. 

Today the challenge is the dynamism 
of Saudi Arabia. And what better company 
to match that dynamism than Glaxo. 


Glaxo 


For further informs tion contact: 

Glaxo Saudi Arabia. PO Box 22617. Jeddah 2l4l6. 


The relentless pursuit off the highest distribution and 
manufacturing capabilities in pharmaceuticals and medical supplies 
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With three major International 
Affiliates, we can offer a quality 
local banking service with 
a global perspective. 


As the only pint - venture bank in the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia with the support of three major partners - J. Henry 
Schroder Wbgg & Co. Ltd., the Chase Manhattan Bank N A 
and the Industrial Bank of Japan - we can offer a level of 
service both local and international that is unsurpassed. 

So whatever your interest in Saudi Arabia, be it as an export 
nrarket for ymir goods and services or in the thriving 
industrial sector, you'll find us uniquely placed to advise you 
on business within the Kingdom, in addition to providing a 
foil range of banking services for both corporate and private 
clients. 

For further detafls on hexw we can help you in Saudi Arabia, 

please contact 

Head of Corporate Banking 

The Saudi Investment Bank 

P.O.Box 3533 

Riyadh 11481 

Telephone 966 1477 -8433 
Facsimile 966 1477 -6781 


The Saudi Investment Bank 
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ADVERTISEMENT: MADE IN SAUDI ARABIA EXHIBITION 

i Saudi Means Business 


Financial Times Monday 28 Junot99$- *. 

Pagein&eh* 


Review: 

Textbook of the 
Saudi Economy 

Saadi Arabia, Economic Trends, Business Environment, and 
Investment Opportunities, by Henry Assam (Euromoney Publications ), 


I N THE PREFACE to this recently 
published book Henry Axzam, 
National Commercial Bank's chief 
economist, writes that it “is a guide to 
1 the Saudi Arabian economy, not an 
abstract theoretical work on economic 
development in the Kingdom. It is. writ- 
ten as an introduction for businessmen, 
bankers, exporters, contractors, sales 
directors .. as well as those keen on 
understanding the Sandi economy or 
who have business interests and/or 
financial exposure to the Kingdom.” 
That succinctly sums up the value of 
Assam's book. Rather than produce 
some academic tome, of interest just to 
a handful of university professors and 
their students, Assam has written a 
comprehensive and practical book. 
Assam does give all the textbook theory 
behind the workings of the Sandi econ- 
omy. Bat he also combines this with a 
boat of detailed information on the 
realities of doing business and investing 
in the Kingdom. 

Assam's book is also not just a static 
review. It is a dynamic analysis of an 
evolving economy. Assam takes as his 
starting point the fact that Sandi 
Arabia, in terms of its economy, is in 
transition. The first couple of chapters 
concentrate on the development themes 
and economic trends which are of 
greatest importance to Sandi Arabia. 
Assam identifies diversification and 
economic restructuring as the dominant 
themes affecting Sandi Arabia's devel- 
opment over the rest of the 1990s. The 
country is determined to intensify its 
already strong industrialisation drive, 
lessen its dependence on fluctuations in 
world oil prices, expand the role of the 
private sector and produce a very well- 
balanced economy. Assam analyses 
what this means for the many different 
aspects of the Sandi economy. He 
assesses the impact on the oil industry, 
on employment in Sandi Arabia; he 
reviews the emphasis on Sandisation, 
be looks at how the restructuring strat- 
egy will affect the government's 
finances and examines the development 


GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TRAVELLERS 

Good communications and first-class hotels make doing business a pleasure in the Kingdom. 


and increasing sophistication of the 
Kingdom's financial markets. 

As well as these broad strategic themes, 
Azzam also considers topics of interest 
to businessmen. Of particular note for 
those considering or already doing 
business in Sandi Arabia, are the chap- 
ters on the industrial c halleng e facing 
the Kingdom the growing domestic con- 
sumer markets, the investment climate 
and joint venture opportunities in 
Sandi Arabia and the substantial deep- 
ening of the country's stock and bond 
markets. 

Assam provides some insights into all 
these areas. He gives an overview of the 
Kingdom *8 industrial activities and 
forecasts the likely direction Saudi 
Arabia's industrialisation drive will 
take. Assam gives a guide to all the 
incentives available for industrial and 
joint venture projects. The growth and 
increasing maturity of the country's 
financial markets are analysed, and 
Assam notes the best sources of finance 
in the Kingdom for both local and for- 
eign businessmen. 

The chapter on Saudi Arabia's con- 
sumer markets is among the most 
thought-provolring. Assam points out 
that “the demand for goods and ser- 
vices in the Kingdom will change dra- 
matically over the next few years.” 
Azzam analyses the characteristics of 
the booming consumer market, assess- 
ing household expenditure profiles and 
giving businessmen a thorough guide to 
Sandi spending habits. 

At the back of the book Azzam has a 
detailed appendix, listing the most 
important product and services mar- 
kets in Sandi Arabia, ontlming the fea- 
tures of each market and their size in 
terms of billions of dollars spent annu- 
ally. AS the chapters contain a wealth 
of statistics and charts which reinforce 
the points Azzam makes in the text. 
The book is an authoritative work on 
the complexities of the Saudi economy 
and an invalnable guide to doing busi- 
ness in the Kingdom. 


C ommercial and cultural 

RELATIONS between the United 
Kingdom and Saudi Arabia go 
from strength to strength. The Arab- 
British Chamber of Commerce’s initia- 
tive in promoting the ‘Made in Sandi 
Exhibition’ at Olympia and HKJH 
Prince Charles' address to the Sandi 
British Society on June 7lh both in 
tlwSr way hi ghligh t the warm and long- 
standing relationship 
that exists between the 
two Kingdoms. Business- 
men visiting the Kingdom 
for the first time should 
he well briefed before- 
hand. Customs and the 
nuances of Sandi society 
should be studied and the 
main tenets learnt in 
order not to cause 
offence or embarrass- 
ment. A little prepara- 
tion and the mastering of 
a few practical words of 
Arabic may work won- 
ders in business circles, 
and perhaps ultimately at 
the eventual contract 
stage. 

British Airways and 
Sandia - the Kingdom's 
national airline - fly reg- 
ularly to Sandi Arabia 
from London Heathrow. 

British Airways services 
the capital, Riyadh, 
three times a week, 

Jeddah four times, and 
Dhahran five times dur- 
ing the slimmer months. 

Sandia has five flights 
each week from London 
to Jeddah and three to 
Riyadh, two of which 
continue to Dhahran. 

Negotiations have been finalised for 
Concorde to fly between London and 
Jeddah three times daring summer - 
leaving Heathrow on Jane 30th, July 
7th and September 23rd, returning 
from Jeddah the following day. 

British Airways also provides their 
'Sleeper Service' for first-class passen- 
gers with the offer of a pre-flight dinner 
at Heathrow and the option to pre- 
select inflight films, and order doty free 


goods. Sleep Suits, complete with frill 
pillow, duvet and hot chocolate, are 
also available. 

The "lain haziness centres in the 
Kingdom all have a high standard of 
holds with, leading chains such as 
Intercontinental, Marriott, Hyatt, 
Holiday Inn, Sheraton and the Swiss 
group, Movenpick represented in both 
Riyadh and Jeddah. On the east coast. 


pools and occasionally a nine hole golf 
course. Water sports are available on 
the coasts, with fis h i n g and diving pop- 
ular in the Red Sea.. 

While the Kingdom’s network of roads, 
especially in the major cities is impres- 
sive by any standards, the long dis- 
tances between the main towns - 
Riyadh to Jeddah for example, is 1100 
kilometres - mean that generally the 



of events at the weR nm JR^adk , 
Exhibition grounds, and to a lener .- 
extent in Jeddah and on the east-coast 
Entertainment centres largely on the.. 
facilities provided by the hotekand 
restaurants. There are no rin^gyg OT 
theatres. However, for those business^ ■“ 
men with time on their hands, a visit to - 
the desert can be rewarding and... A- 
several hotels arrange for ‘desert;.-.' y 
bicycle* excursions. • ’ /’ . 

Riyadh is a modern chf,/ 
situated on the .great \; 
plateau of Tfajd - in the 

highlands that lie hi the .* 
heart of Saudi AVahfcji ' . 
was originally a ample 
oasis settlement. Tor the - - 
visitor who is keen oja 
archaeology, . Dir’iyab, 
eighteen kilometres north . 
of the city, is of interest. 3 
First settled in 1446, ft 
was* bombed 'by titer--- 
• Tarkttbrbaeked Egyptian- £ 
army in 1818, and now a 
walk', amotag the mod 
. walls c ; gradually bring - 
restored is. * haunting 

.■ experience.)’ '3 


the choice is more limited. 

All the hotel rates are controlled by the 
government and four and five star 
hotels represent exceptional value for 
money; competition is often fierce. 

The hotels centre on ethnic food 
evenings, and often stage food festivals 
lasting for up to a fortnight. Most have 
lavishly equipped sports and health 
dnhs, which generally inclnde squash, 
tennis, gymnasia, indoor and outdoor 


most suitable means of travel is by air, 
and Sandia runs a comprehensive 
schedule of flights with very reasonable 
fares. There is also a regular air-condi- 
tioned train service between Riyadh 
and Dammam. 

One aspect of business activity that has 
recently attracted an increasing amount 
of international interest is the strong 
development of the specialist exhibition 
market. There is a regular programme 


vtM,>ituDni port . on' the-. 
Red Sea "From the sev- 
- until centttry it has hran / 
the main- fink between L* 
the outside. : work! mid- * 
Mecca land ‘Medina, the >\ 
cities jof; '■ pilgrimage- 
The jdd.-rity with, its'; 
many t&Ke Merchant. . 
houses andnarrow souks 
contrasts' ; t with the_ _ 

I ; attractions .-of one ioif 0 
the' world's longest cor- .' . 

I niches - ideal in the.- 
humidity of summer. 

The Eastern' Province is , the area of 
oil wells and oases, with Ghawar 
possessing the largest oil field 4n the - 
world, anid the modern cities, of 
Dammam and Al-Khobar show more • 
strongly the influences of the east. '■ 
'Here the accent is on the Indian sub- 
continent, and Filipinos. Koreans and 
Thais all baying and selling *their 
indigenous wares. : ». ’ 


Our Base Is In Saudi Arabia 
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Our Capabilities Are Global 


. . * ****** ***-''“ “vij/mg me uuaitcss community 

in Saudi Arabia by providing exporters with expert advice and 
assistance in the complex field of International Trade for the last 
40 years. 

Since then, the world of finance has changed dramatically, however 
our commitment remains the same to provide you with the ideal 
solutions and best financial package. 

The Saudi British Bank has proven experience at the local and 
globsl levels. We provide customers with a last and efficient 
service through a network of branches ideally located in the Kkigdoia 
As an associate of The HSBC Group, which ranks as one of the 
largest and most strongly capitalized banking and financial services 
groups m foe world, we are in a unique position to support trade 
finance and export. 

We are committed to provide you with assistance at all levels.. 

Call on us , we will be pleased to assist you. 


r 





The Saudi British R ank 
With You In The Kingdom And Around The Wdrld 

P.°.Box 9OTA Riyadh iMB, Sandi Arabia. Telephone <0l) 403 0677 Fax <01) 405 0660 
LomkmRepregga!^ 493 7842, Fax: (071) 4952329 3*^ 
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FINANCIAL TIMES SURVEY 


WORLD 

SECTION IV 


AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIERS 


Monday June 28 1993 


The pressures from hard-hit vehicle makers 


are inevitably forcing a far-reaching 
restructuring of the components industry. 


Parts makers are drastically cutting the 
numbers of their own suppliers and are also 
moving towards global sourcing, reports 
Kevin Done, Motor Industry Correspondent 

Shockwaves 
keep coming 


T HE braising legal bat- 
tle betweeen General 
Motors and Volkswa- 
gen. the biggest car 
makers in the US and Europe, 
ft over the services of Mr Jos6 
Ignacio Ldpez de Amortda has 
concentrated a harsh new light 
cm the critical relati onship of 
the world's leading vehicle 
makers with their components 
suppliers. 

The conflict over Mr Lopez, 
formerly global pur chasing 
director for GM and since 
March VW’s purchasing and 
production director, has arisen 
as two of the world's top four 
vehicle makers are fi ghting to 
cut costs in order to staunch 
heavy losses, (see profile, page 
three). 

The world’s car and commer- 
cial vehicle makers in North 
America, Europe and Japan 
are facing an unprecedented 
ft financial squeeze in the of 
- weak demand and the intensi- 
fying pressures of a global 
market 

With 50-70 per cant of the 
production., cost of a car being 
accounted for by components 
and materials bought from out- 
side suppliers, it is the automo- 
tive components maker s that 
are in the direct firing hue, as 
the vehicle makers seek to 
make good the damage that is 
being wrought in their own 
profit and Joss accounts. 

Last year the biggest shock- 
waves In the automotive com- 


ponents sector were passing 
through General Motors' army 
of suppliers in North America, 
as the ailing giant of the US 
industry started to take drastic 
action to staunch its record 
losses. 

This year the tremors have 
reached Europe, where Volks- 
wagen is being forced to under- 
take a wide-ranging restructur- 
ing of its operations, especially 
in Germany, where It has 
become Europe’s highest cost 
volume carmaker. 

The leading actor in both 
dramas is Mr Lopez. In spring 
last year he was plucked by 
GM in Detroit from its Euro- 
pean operations to head its 
newly instituted worldwide 
purchasing organisation. He 
also became a member of both 
of GM’s key North American 
and European strategy boards. 

His reputation for tough 
costcutting and an innovative 
approach to forcing greater 
efficiency out of GM Europe's 
suppliers, was quickly borne 
out in Detroit 

IBs supporters r.lflnneri that 
Mr Lopez was implementing a 
long-overdue shake-up of GM’s 
ties with suppliers. But same 
parts makers accused him of 

undermining - their relationship 

with GM by putting gristing 
nnntracts up for renegotiation 
and demanding unrealistic 
improvements in what they 
argued were already good pro- 
ductivity records and thin 


profit margins. During his ulti- 
mately brief sojourn in the US, 

Mr Lopez nlairnpd that many 

US parts manufacturers were 
less competitive than those in 
Europe and were indeed capa- 
ble of huge productivity 
improvements. GM was trying 
to form a new, closer partner- 
ship with its best suppliers, 
including advising them on 
efficiency and offering 
long-term contracts, he argued. 

Mr Ferdinand PiSch, the 
ghaiim a n of i.Hp management 
board of the troubled Volkswa- 
gen group since January, was 
clearly impressed by the effi- 
cacy of the Lopez approach to 
dealing with suppliers, and 
became convinced that he was 
the man he needed to help him 
lead a new industrial revolu- 
tion at the German carmaker. 

Stung by its loss of a key 
executive along with seven 
other members of the Lopez 
team, GM is seeking retribu- 
tion through the courts in Ger- 
many, where Mr Lopez is now 
under investigation by the pub- 
lic prosecutor for alleged 
industrial espionage, including 
the removal of hundreds of 
confidential GM documents 
detailing the manufact uring 
costs of each of Opel's plants in 
Germany along with the indi- 
vidual prices its pays for 
around 60,000 different compo- 
nents. 

GM’s allegations have been 
robustly rebuffed by VW, and 
publicly Mr PiSch is giving his 
unqualified support to Mr 
Lopez. 

The battle between GM and 
VW must now be decided in 
the courts, but the wider battle 
of the industry to cut costs and 
increase efficiency and quality 
will be played out in every 
relationship between the 
vehicle makers and their myr- 
iad suppliers. 

The pressures on GM and 
VW are being felt by all vehicle 
producers, and the crucial rela- 
tionship between the assem- 
blers and their suppliers Is 
being fundamentally trans- 
formed. The leading vehicle 
makers are creating global 
operations, forcing the compo- 
nent producers to match this 
international expansion if they 
wish to maintain their central 
supplier roles. 

The makers are trying to 
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MEW ELECTRONIC CONTROL SYSTEMS: vehicle mantrfbeturara are saakeig to spread more of the research and development burden for advanced 
products on to the component makers. Leasing suppfere are taking on the role of systems producers. See page B: strong interest in new products 


bring new products to the mar- 
ket fester by reducing product 
development time, and thp sup- 
pliers must play a key role in 
meeting this goaL 

The vehicle manufacturers 
are seeking to spread more of 
the research and development 
burden for new products on to 
the component makers. The 
leading suppliers are taking on 
the role of being systems pro- 
ducers, rather than suppliers 
of individual components. 
They are needing to commit 
themselves early in the prod- 
uct development cycle, work- 
ing closely with the carmakers 
through simultaneous engi- 
neering. so that they are inte- 
grated into both the design and 
manufacturing engineering 
processes. 

Longer-term partnerships are 
emerging linking the vehicle 


producers with favoured key 
suppliers, but replacing the old 
adversarial r elationships is not 
always proving easy. 

In the present case of Volks- 
wagen, for example, the Ger- 
man carmaker insisted this 
month that the answer lay in 
pooling "the mutual interests 
of suppliers and manufacturers 
by intensifying co-operation 
between them." . 

Mr Lopez claimed that “our 
policy is one of partnership, 
not of opposition, since this is 
a matter of survival for us alL” 

■S oma component makers fee- 
ing dgmands from Wolfsburg 
for price cuts of up to 30 per 
cent over the next three years 
may retain a justifiable scepti- 
cism about bow fairly the bur- 
dens of cost cutting are to be 
shared, but there is little doubt 
of tiie rigour with winch VW is 


launching its new approach. Its 
conversion to new ways of con- 
ducting its purchasing 
operations has come late, so it 
must move even fester than its 
rivals, if it is to catch up. 

It is planning a drastic 
reduction in the number of its 
component suppliers, as it 
seeks to rationalise its produc- 
tion and purchasing 
operations. 

According to Mr PiSch, VW 
is seeking to move to a system 
in which some of its leading 
suppliers will became so-called 
“logistical partners”. These 
first tier suppliers will take 
over responsibility for supply- 
ing complete modules rather 
than individual components. 

"Around the year 2000 our 
group will have 100-200 logisti- 
cal partners. Toyota has 220 
logistical partners today,” says 


Mr PiSch. At present the VW 
division alone has 1,500 suppli- 
ers; and Audi, the group’s exec- 
utive car division around 
800. 

Since the arrvial of Mr 
Lopez, VW has moved quickly 
to start to build a global pur- 
chasing organisation with the 
aim of cutting its costs and 
reducing its dependence on its 
high cost German supply base. 

Volkswagen has created 
seven purchasing centres 
around the world. The regional 
purchasing offices have been 
set up to serve all four of the 
group’s brand divisions, Volks- 
wagen, Audi, Seat and Skoda, 
and under the Lopez system all 
tiie groups win be seeking to 
scour their regions for lower 
cost suppliers at high levels of 
quality and service. 

The regional teams will 


\ include buyers individually 
; specialising in electrical, 
\ mechanical and chemical com- 
; ponents and in plant equip- 
' l ment and general supplies. 

According to Mr Frans Boot, 
head of the recently estab- 
lished VW group purchasing 
office in the UK, the group is 
seeking to standardise many 
components across model 
ranges to cut down the current 
. unnecessary proliferation of 
parts - “we want to benefit 
from high volumes.” 

The pressures from the 
vehicle makers are inevitably 
forcing a far-reaching restruct- 
uring of the components indus- 
try. Flayers in the first tier of 
the industry are undertaking 
similar actions to the vehicle 
makers themselves. They are 
drastically cutting the num- 
bers of their own suppliers and 
are also moving to global sour- 
cing as the pressure for ration- 
alisation rapidly moves down 
through the ranks of the sector 
worldwide. 

The industry, traditionally 
highly fragmented, is starting 
to become more concentrated. 
The biggest groups are grow- 
ing through acquisition - as 
witnessed most recently by the 
UK group T&N’s purchase of 
Goetze, the German piston ring 
maker. 

At the same time large cor- 
porations for which the auto 
industry has previously played 
a somewhat peripheral role, 

SUCh as SjumPTU! and Mannpg- 

manw, are moving rapidly into 
specialist areas of the automo- 
tive components sector, where 
they can bring their technolog- 
ical and financial strengths to 
hear. 

According to a recent Econo- 
mist Intelligence Unit study 
same 65 companies now have 
sales in the automotive compo- 
nents sector in excess of Slbn a 
year and this group alone 
accounts for more than 55 per 
cent of a total worldwide 
industry turnover estimated at 
around $400bn. 
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The 21 st Century car 

Whdliketo 

colour 

your thinking 


Whatever their size or shape, 21st Century care will feature innovations chat will assure the 
world of a cleaner environment. 

As the world’s leading producer of catalytic converters, AC Rochester is‘at the forefront of 
clean-air technology. And perfectly positioned to make a major contribution to the design and 
development of tomorrow's cars. 

Our ‘green’ thinking takes on greater significance when you consider that AC Rochester were 
first to offer emission control as an integral part of engine management. 

In AC Rochester you have a company that can take on full responsibility for complete engine 
management Providing you with all the advantages of a single partner instead of a large number of 
unconnected component manufacturers. 

You’ll also find the partnership a flexible one: willing and capable of designing systems 
specifically for your cars. 

So whatever you dream up for the next century we’re ready wirh an unbeatable pool of 
technical knowledge to solve any problem, meet any demand and exceed any 
expectation. 

Wre geared to support your future needs for complete systems from 
initial concept to final assembly. -And, of course, we ate also prepared to 
supply any sub-system, module or component you may need right now. 

AC Rochester. A breath of fresh air in engine management. 



A Division of General Motors Automotive Components Group 

















West European car production is falling sharply, reports Kevin Done 

Outlook remains bleak 


WORLD CAR SALES FORECAST (000s) 



1992 

1993 

1994 

1996 

1996 

WORLD TOTAL 

33J587 

33^98 

36,068 

36,554 

38,741 

Germany 

3929 

3.167 

3.001 

3,130 

3415 

Italy 

2.374 

1,942 

1,892 

1,961 

2,099 

France 

2,105 

1,711 

1,801 

1.953 

2.109 

UK 

1,593 

1,791 

1,950 

2,061 

2,188 

Spain 

979 

70S 

811 

926 

1.054 

EC total 

12490 

10,788 

10,941 

11,643 

12/464 

West Europe total 

13/477 

11,599 

11,794 

12416 

13451 

East Europe** 

1.220 

1,166 

1,310 

1,472 

1,630 

US 

8,215 

8.856 

9.202 

8.907 

9,241 

North America total 

9JM3 

9,728 

10,207 

9446 

10492 

Japan 

4,464 

4JJ96 

4£00 

4JQ8 

4,787 

South Korea 

830 

897 

971 

1.075 

1.167 

Asia Pacific totaff 

2,451 

2.962 

3J324 

3,710 

4,061 

Latin America total 

1,581 

1,642 

1,766 

1402 

2433 

WORLD CAR PRODUCTION FORECAST (OOOs) 


1992 

1983 

1994 

1995 

1996 

WORLD TOTAL (net)* 

34,836 

34,314 

36,295 

37498 

39466 

Germany 

4,859 

3,947 

3,856 

3443 

4427 

France 

3,325 

2.823 

2,883 

3,026 

3.243 

Spain 

1.790 

1380 

1,614 

1,758 

1,867 

Italy 

1.476 

1,232 

1,393 

1,452 

1,639 

UK 

1,291 

1.350 

1.441 

1411 

1,757 

EC total 

13,057 

11,822 

11,617 

12,169 

13477 

West Europe total 

13472 

11,638 

11,961 

12424 

13433 

East Europe" 

1.470 

1.590 

1.920 

2400 

2.420 

US 

5,941 

6.120 

6,622 

6436 

6,790 

North America total 

6,961 

7,439 

7,978 

7,786 

6,118 

Japan 

9,378 

9439 

9464 

9,796 

9461 

South Korea 

1,242 

1,416 

1.622 

1,761 

1,915 

Asia Pacific to faff 

2,249 

2,720 

3,158 

3436 

3443 

Latin America total 

1,814 

1,930 

2,132 

2403 

2,463 
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LEADING WORLD VEHICLE MAKERS* 


Manufacturers 

Care 

uonmortaai 

nudes 

Estimate CCFA 
Total Prude. 

1. General Motors 

5,053,000 

1498400 

6451400 

2. Ford 

3404400 

1424400 

5,728400 

a Toyota (1) 

4497,000 

1463400 

5450,000 

4. Volkswagen (2) 

3491,154 

201,101 

3,492455 

5. Nissan 

2416400 

776,000 

3492400 

6. Flat 

2,000445 

270494 

2477439 

7. Renault 

1,760,745 

334,031 

2.094,774 

8. Chrysler 

600,427 

1454,743 

2455,170 

9. PSA Peugeot Citroen 

1442400 

207400 

2449400 

10. Honda 

1,721401 

132431 

1454,032 

11. Mitsubishi (3) 

1,142,000 

533,000 

1475400 

12. Mazda 

1,139414 

276490 

1416404 

13. Suzuki (4) 

652,427 

334,454 

986481 

14. Hyundai 

725418 

157496 

883414 

15. Mercedes-Benz 

541441 

269482 

810,923 

16. Vaz (Lada) 

620,000 

61,000 

681 400 

17. Isuzu 

119400 

481400 

600,000 

18. BMW 

598,142 

— 

598,142 

19. Fu|]y Heavy 

423459 

146423 

570482 

20. KIA 

322477 

230403 

553,780 

21. Rover 

346453 

20464 

367417 

22. Volvo 

302449 

51477 

354426 

23. Daewoo 

238400 

30,953 

289,753 


* Figures (1992) are consolidated groups fnducfing overseas production: 
(1) includes Daihatsu and Hino; (2) Volkswagen, plus Audi, Seat and 
Skoda; (3} Includes Proton (Malaysia); and (4) includes Maniti (India). 

Source: Camitd das Constmcteurs Frames d'AutomMes. 


W ITH the west Euro- 
pean new vehicle 
market in deep reces- 
sion, forecasts for demand are 
becoming more gloomy month 
by month. Carmakers see little 
sign yet of the steep fall in 
sales, suffered in the first half 
of the year, coming to an end. 

West European new car sales 
plunged by 17.9 per cent in 
May, the fifth successive 
month that demand had fallen 
steeply from the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

In the first five months alone 
more than lm fewer new cars 
were sold in west Europe than 
in the same period a year ago 
with sales dropping by 17 J per 
cent to 5.15m according to 
industry estimates. 

The harsh picture in the 
European car market is also 
reflected in the commercial 
vehicle sector, where sales are 
estimated to have fallen by 25 
per cent year-on-year in the 
first three months. 

As each new forecast deep- 
ens. the industry’s pessimism 
about the immediate outlook, 
carmakers appear to be reach- 
ing a consensus that west 
European car sales in 1993 
could drop to a level as low as 
ll. 4-11. 6m from the 13.5m 
achieved last year, a decline of 
at least 14 per cent. 

The long years of strong 
sales have come to a more 
abrupt end, than even the pes- 
simists had feared. 

New car demand in west 
Europe bounded from one 
record year to another during 
the second half of the 1980s 
with sales jumping from 
10.17m in 1984 to 13.47m in 
1989. For another three years 
from 1990 to 1992 demand held 
steady around the record level 
of 13.5m. 

Beneath the deceptively 
calm surface, however, all was 
not well as demand trends 
began to diverge greatly in key 
markets. Sales in the UK 
slumped by a third from the 
1989 peak with the early onset 
of recession, while an unprece- 
dented surge in new car sales 
took place in Germany. 
Europe's biggest market in the 
wake of unifi cation. The Ger- 
man car market jumped from 
2.8m in 1989 to 4.2m in 1991 and 
held at 3.9m last year. 

The German party has 
ended, however, with sales 
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THE JAPANESE CAR MARKET 


dropping by around a fifth in 
the first five months this year, 
and the UK has become virtu- 
ally the only market across 
west Europe, where new car 
sains are currently rising . 

Sales were lower than a year 
ago in 15 of 17 markets across 
west Europe in the first five 
months of the year. 

In Germany, sales in the 
period fell year-on-year by 20 
per cent, in Italy the decline 
was 21.1 per cent, in France 
18.5 per cent and In Spain 31.2 
per cent. The flickering of 
recovery in the UK - with 
sales up by 8.9 per cent this 
year - pales against declines of 
this magnitude elsewhere. 

DRI Europe, the London- 
based automotive analyst 
group, says in its latest moni- 
tor report in June that “with. 
European markets in»a state of 
flux" it has been forced to 
revise downwards its 1993 fore- 
casts with new car demand in 
Europe now expected to con- 
tract by 14 per cent to 11.6m. 

“The poor results for April 
and May have once again 
renewed fears within the 
industry about the scale of the 
downturn now affecting 
Europe." 

West European car produc- 
tion is falling sharply, as man- 
ufacturers respond to the deep- 
ening recession, but there are 
still excess stocks. According 
to DRI “despite widespread 
short-time working in the first 
quarter of the year stock levels 
are still considered to be on the 
high side." It forecasts that 
west European car production, 
net of double counting, is 
expected to fall to 11m units 
this year, a decline of at least 
13 per cent from 12.7m in 1992. 

The main source of 

growth is the Asia 
Pacific region 

“Sales have dropped so 
quickly that it has been diffi- 
cult to cut back line rates with 
the same vigour. Conse- 
quently, stocks still remain 
high. The outlook for produc- 
tion remains bleak with wide- 
spread extended downtime 
over the summer holiday 
expected." 

DRI sees only modest pros- 
pects for a pickup in sales in 
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TOTAL MARKET 

4454412 

-as 

1004 

1004 

Imports 

181.417 

-8-0 

4.1 

4,1 

SALES BY 

MANUFACTURER*: 

Toyota 

1.574491 

-84 

354 

354 


885,648 

-11.4 

184 

20.5 

Honda 

468,434 

-10-0 

104 

104 

Mitsubishi 

335498 

-04 

74 

&9 

Mazda 

324,163 

-10.1 

74 

7.4 

Suzuki 

253446 

-64 

5.7 

5.6 

Daihatsu 

244,799 

-10.6 

5.5 

5.6 


171,909 

+11.6 

3-9 

34 

Isuzu 

16407 

-42.8 

0.4 

0.8 


EUROPEAN IMPORTS: 

Volkswagen group 

Mercedes-Benz 

BMW 

Row 

Volvo 

Peugeot group 
Rat group 
Porsche 
Saab (GM) 

Renault 
Jaguar 
Opel (GM) 


42,083 

-5.6 

04 

04 

29,605 

-13.4 

0.7 

0.7 

28432 

-15.6 

0.6 

0.7 

10,498 

-16.0 

04 

0-3 

8,628 

-144 

04 

04 

6.089 

-27.5 

0.1 

04 

4,413 

-214 

0.1 

0.1 

3,089 

-184 

0.1 

0.1 

1466 

-195 

04 

04 

1,816 

-254 

0-0 

0.0 

1,800 

-39.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1471 

-49.7 

04 

04 


Honda US 

19,935 

+39.4 

0.4 

04 

General Motors 

9,089 

-14 

04 

04 

Ford 

3.402 

+154 

0.1 

0.1 

Toyota US 

2463 

+174.1 ■ 

0.1 

04 

Chrysler 

1402 

+7.4 

04 

04 

PRODUCTION 

9478,694 

—34 

1004 

1004 

EXPORTS 

4*408484 

-14 

1004 

1004 

Total car and 





truck market 

6459473 . 

-74 

1004 

1004 

Total car and 





track production 

12,499484 

-64 

1004 

1004 

Total car and 





track exports 

5487456 

-14 

1004 

1004 

For reports on Japan's automotive component suppBers, plus prospects 


for suppBers to Japanese vehicle producers In Europe: see page four of 
this survey. 

Sowco for figures « Ms table: Japan AutomobBe Manufacturer)' Association. 


1994 with carmakers and com- 
ponents suppliers having to 
wait until 1995 for the new car 
market in west Europe to 
begin to stage a recovery. 

Its latest forecast suggests 
that sales will rise by only 1.7 
per cent next year to 11.8m 
from this year's very depressed 
level of 11 . 6 m. 

Demand is forecast to 
recover more firmly in 1995 
and 1996 with increases of 
around 7 per cent a year, but it 
will be 1996 before sales finally 
return to the level of the begin- 
ning of the 1990s reaching 
around 13.55m. Demand is fore- 
cast to continue rising during 
the late 1990s to L446m in 1993. 

The current weak level of 
demand is expected to persist 
next year largely as a result of 
a continuing contraction of 
sales in both Germany and 
Italy, the two biggest European 
car markets. Demand in Ger- 
many is forecast to fall from 
3.9m last year to 3.17m this 
year and to only 3m in 1994. 
DRI forecasts that new car 
sales in Italy will fall from 
2.37m last year to liten this 
year and to L88m in 1994. 

“There are increasing con- 


cerns over the future direction 
of the German economy with 
the current downturn in the 
market not expected to turn 
around before 1995,” says DRL 

The pace of the decline in 
west Europe is the most stri- 
king feature of the present 
development of the new car 
market worldwide, and is the 
chief factor behind the expec- 
ted contraction in worldwide 
new car sales this year to 
33.3m from 33.9m last year. 
World sales peaked at 35m in 
1990. 

Despite an unconvincing 
start to the year, car sales in 
the US have begun to pick up 
in April and May. In the first 
five months sales have risen by 
2.7 per cent after a lack-lustre 
performance in 1992, when car 
sales rose by only 0.4 per cent 
to 8 -2m. DRI forecasts that 
demand wifi str e ng then in the 
remainder of the year with 
sales r ising in the foil year by 
around 8 per cent to 84m. 

The main surge of activity in 
the US in the last 18 months 
has come in the tight truck 
market, where many vehicles 
are bought as alternative pas- 
senger transport. While car 
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WEST EUROPEAN NEW CAR 
REGISTRATIONS 

January-December 1992 : 


Volume 

(Units) 


Volume 

Change!*) 


Share (%) 

Jon-Dee 82 Jerrife 


TOTAL MARKET 


13.498,484 


04 


IOOlO -.too# 


Volkswagen* (tnd. 
A 1 XS.SEAT& Skoda) 
General Motors 
(Opsl/VauxhaB, 

US* & Saab) 

- OpeWauxhafl 
-Saab** 

Peugeot (jnd. 

Citroen) 

2457.931 

1,679,704 

1.628.938 

50,768 

1,644,658 

+6,5 . 

+4.1 

+44 

-3.1 

+64 

174 

12.4 ' 

12,1 
. 0.4. . 
122 

' 4T4- V 
.04' 

viJL^L.. 

Rat (jncUanda. 

1404454 

-7.1 • 

11.8 

-.124 •- 

Alfa Romeo .Ferrari 





IrnioesfULMaserati) 





Ford (Europe, 

1421,448 

-54 

113-. 

••1T4‘: 

US* and Jaguar) 




. > - *' 

- Ford Europe 

1.510,754 

-5.2 - 

112 

-.-114 

- Jaguar 

10695 

-114 

0.1 

. ar 

Ranaidttt 

1.433.145 

- +62 ' 

‘ 10.6 

V. 104 

BMW 

441475 

+64 ■ 

34 

3.U 

Nissan 

437439 

-04 - 

32 - 

•: .aiS- 

Mercedes-Benz 

409.759 

-9.4 

34 

-..■:-34".-- 

Toyota 

337469 

-6.1 

24 ‘ - 

- 2.7 

Roverf 

330,822 

-5.6 

24 

■ 24 

Mazda 

268,868 

-54 

24 

21 ■ 

Volvo tT 

200.852 

+0.9- 

1.5 

- ..14 

Hondaf 

175.498 

. +2.1 

14 - 

*«• 14 1 . 

Mtsrttahl 

181476 

-15.7 

.12 

_ :L4I- 

TOTAL JAPANESE 

1424488 

-3.1 

• 124 
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MARKETS: 





Germany 

3429458 

+54 - 

29.1 - 

308 . 

Italy 

2474.776 

+14 

17.6 . 

174- 

Franca 

2,105,700 

+3.7 

154 

154 

United Kingdom 

1493,601 

+0.1 

■_ -114 ' 

,114 

Spain 

980,4% 

+10.8 

74 

- . - 64- •. 


a Cars I mp orte d from US and sold in w —tam Europe. 
m VW holds 31 par cant and management control of Skoda. 

“ GM holds BO per cant and management control of Saab AutomobBe. 
t Honda holds a SO par cant stake fn Rater vehicle operations, 
ft Renault and WWo are Inked through minority crosfrahamhokSngs. 
Sounx Automotive Industry Data 


sales stagnated last year, tight 
truck sales jumped by 12.4 per 
cent to 4.67m and accounted 
for 36 per cent of the combined 
car and light truck market. 
This resurgence, which dispro- 
portionately benefits the 
domestic US industry with GM, 
Ford and Chrysler dominating 
the market, has continued in 
1993 with truck sales jumping 
by 179 per cent in the first five 
months. 

While recovery in North 
America is gathering pace, the 
main source of growth in the 
world market is the Asia 
Pacific region - excluding 
Japan where sales are expected 


to foil again in 1993 for the 
third year in succession. Par- 
ticularly strong expansion 1 is 
forecast in China; Malaysia 
and Thailand; backed , by far- 
ther significant growth in 
Taiwan and South Korea. - I a . 

For the whole of the Asia 
Pacific region, excluding 
Japan, the DRI forecast sug- 
gests that new car sales will 
rise by. 21. per cent this year 
following a jump of 16 per cod 
last year. Further increases are 
forecast of around 12 per cent a. 
year in both 1994 and 1995 with 
sales rising from 2.45m in 1992 
to 4.1m in 1996 and 4.7m in 
1998. 
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’THE CRISIS (it l/)/: TOSL RV/VAL 
FOR A LL C A R f\I)LSTR) SI FLUFFS 


Entering a decade of dramatic change, we have the 
answers to the crucial questions you and your - 
organisation are asking: 

• 7he ‘Lopez Effect’ — How will it affect your customer base? 

• Modules or Systems — Which will the indusny demand? 

What are the future purchasing policies of the key car makers? 

• Platform Volumes — How are scale economies to be improved? 
" Mergers & Consolidations — Which suppliers will be affected? 

• Jn, EDI and PICOS — How will they affect your business? 

• The new Japanese transplants — What impact will they have on 

traditional manufacturer-supplier relationships? 

Answering these and other vital questions, Europe's leading autp 
industry analysts have conducted an in-depth assessment of die 
risks and opportunities facing all component, materials and 
service suppliers. Widespread political, trading and 
manufacturing changes mean everyone will be affected. Ensure 
that you and your organisation have the necessary information 
and understanding to profit from these changes. Order your copy 
of SUPPLYING EUROPE'S CAR MAKERS — MEETING 
THE CHALLENGES OF A DECADE OF DRAMATIC 
CHANGE today. Price: £1,750 

EUROMOTOSf 
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Whats an AlliedSignal? 


To Ford, it's a Bendix AntiLock braking 
system for the new Ford Mondeo. Tb our 
employees, it’s a company committed to 
customer satisfaction, teamwork and 
performance. 

Everything we do is dedicated to Tbtal 
Quality. Every one of our 34,000 AlliedSignal 


Automotive employees around the world is 
being trained in TQ leadership principles. 
And a second phase of training, focusing on 
cycle time reduction, 
is under way. 


It’s an ambitious program. But it’s already 
showing results. 

If this sounds like the kind of supplier you 
want to work with, 
contact us. 


World Headquarters: 

AlliedSignal Automotive 

20650 Civic Center Drive 

Southfield, MI 48076, USA 

Phone: (313)827-5000 • Fax-. (313)827-5427 

In Europe: 

AlliedSignal Automotive Europe 
126, rue de Stalingrad 
93700 Drancy, Fiance 

Phone: (33) 1-4835-5000. • Fax: (33) 1-4 835-5330 
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AllietiStgna] » a world 
leader in airbrake* ft* 
heavy vehicles. 
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AlliedSignal i» the world » 
bugnt producer of brake 
friction materials with iu 
Hendlxandjurid tl fee brake 
pads, drum brake lining* 
and hake block*. 


AlliedSignal It the largest 
independent supplier of 
light vehicle braking 
systems. Our Bendix 
Mracronicll ABSwss- 
selected for use on the Kml 
Mondcu in Europe and wiD 
dehgt In the US. an the 
Fun! Contour and Mercury 
Mystique In 1994. 
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Profile: Jos6 Ignacio Lopez de Am'ortua 

Cutting costs 
with gusto 


MB Jos6 Ignacio Lopez de 
Arriortfia, Volkswagen's new 
chief of production and pur- 
chasing, is the most controver- 
sial figure to have made waves 
in the world automotive parts 
industry in many years, writes 
Martin Dickson. 

A Spaniard from the Basque 
country, hia fa me stems from 
May of last year when General 
Motors {docked him' out of Its 
successful European 
operations to help the huge 
task of turning around its loss- 
making North American auto- 
motive operations. 

Mr Lopez, appointed as GM’s 
bead of worldwide parts pur- 
chasing, set about the task 
with such gusto, and using 
such unusual methods, that he 
stirred up immense contro- 
versy among GM’s US supplier 
base. And he caused no less of 
a stir in March this year when, 
following five days of 
tug-of-war between GM and 
Volkswagen, he quit the US 
company for the German one. 

Since joining Volkswagen, ha 

has amwi mined plane to build a 
“laboratory production facil- 
ity” in Spain which would test 
new methods of producing a 
gmau car in l e ss thaw 12 hours. 

Vokswagen and GM have 
become embroiled in a heated 
le&d dispute over Mr Lopez, 
with the US company accusing 
him of taking with him propri- 
etary information which 
belongs to it He denies this. 

Whatever the truth, there is 
no denying the positive effect 
Mr Lopez had on GM’s cost 
base during his 10 months in 
North America. He is esti- 
mated to have saved the com- 
pany well over $lbn by forcing 
suppliers to cut their prices. 

However, his psychological 
impact on GM may have been 
even more valuable. Arguably 
more than any other single 
individual, hie brought home to 
both GM’s employees and out- 
side vendors that the company 
had finally begun changing its 
bureaucratic ways, and there 
could be no backsliding to the 
old order. He was personally 
imconventionaL He called his 
staff “warriors," encouraged 
them to eat a diet high In fruit 
and low in potatoes, and said 



Mr Lopez: he sharply altered GM*s 
relations with European suppliers 

his right arm until GM was 
back in profit He lectured sup- 
pliers on the supposed “crisis” 
facing the US motor industry 
and sent “hit squads” of pro- 
ductivity experts into suppli- 
ers' factories to advise on 
improving their performance. 

All this was designed to 
force GM into a new, and far 
less cosy relationship with Its 
US suppliers. Mr Lopez 
demanded big price cuts from 
them, of up to 20 per cent or 
more, but in return premised 
long term contracts. 

He had already had plenty of 
experience in changing suppli- 
er/assembler relationships. As 
head of parts purchasing for 
GM in Europe, based in Russ- 
elsheim, Germany, between 
1968 and 1992, he was a key 
member of the team which 
turned GM Europe from losses 
into one of the world’s most 
profitable vehicle businesses. 

He sharply altered GM’s rela- 
tions with European suppliers, 
shifting a large quantity of 
work from high cost German 
components companies to 
cheaper manufacturers in 
other parts of the region. 

Such a history made him 
particularly attractive to 
Volkswagen, which needs to 
drastically reduce its cost 
structure. Mr Ferdinand Pifich, 
chairman of the Volkswagen 
managament board, said in a 
recent interview: “We got to 
know each other and estab- 
lished we think alike . . .For 
Lopez and me it is not a ques- 
tion of money. It's about main- 
taining Europe as a centre for 
manufacturing industry, to 
defend it and make it number 


he would wear his 

watch on one in the world again.” 

EUROPEAN COMPONENT GROUPS 

With auto-related sales of at least US$1 bn in 1990 
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Exchange rates used ware those obtained at the end of 1080. 

(1|. Tyres and 70 per cent of sales of cBveraffled products operations. 

(2) . Sales of Budd company and 2S per cant share of sates of Thyssen 
Industrie. 

(3) . Automotive and engineered products. 

(4- Tra nsp ortation activities. 
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For further reports on European auppBers, »» pages 6an Bdthte 
survey. Teb/a data source: Frost A SuflVsn report (E1538, 1992): Prattles or 
European Automotive Contponanf Manufacturers. 
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BUSINESS INTELLIGENCE FOR 
THE COMPONENTS INDUSTRY 


Europe's Automotive Components Business 
quarterly reports are packed full with unrivalled 
coverage of the issues and prospects facing the 
market over the coming years. 

• 150 pages of news, statistics, forecasts & 
component market reports 

• Insights into upcoming technology 

• Up dates on the latest acquisitions, joint 
ventures, product releases, financial results, 
supply contracts and new investments across 
Europe. Annual subscription: £425 

• JUST RELEASED • 

• A major new four volume study. T! IS ACRID AUTOMOTIVE 
COMPONENTS INDUSTRY: A Re vie'.', of Leading 
Manufacturers and Trends lb-ice £4“> 

• GLOBAL AUTOMOTIVE FORECASTS. The Outlook for Soles, 

r-... r ■ * . - 1 1 *■ s in • i so fo 2000. Price £*505 


COUPON: Send to laync Motmtfbrd, EJU Ltd, 40 Duke Street, 
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The Big Three vehicle assemblers battle to reduce costs 

Painful adjustments in US 


T HE US automotive parts 
industry is in the throes 
of a long and painful 
consolidation wave which Is 
likely to eliminate many of the 
sector's weaker players but 
leave the strongest and most 
efficient companies signifi- 
cantly more profitable. 

The process has been going 
on for the past decade, which 
has seen the number of North 
American suppliers dwindle 
from around 3,000 to 2,000, but 
it has been intensifying 
recently, due to new pressures 
from the Big Three US vehicle 
assemblers - General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler. 

Faced with fierce competi- 
tion from Japanese rivals, all 
three have been seeking to 
reduce their costs and improve 
the quality of their products. 

As a result, they are anxious 
to cut the number of their sup- 
pliers, focussing bn those that 
can deliver good quality at the 
lowest cost, and form longer- 
term relationships with them. 
Contracts are increasingly 
being awarded to a single 
source for the life of a model, 
rather than to several vendors 
for two or three years as in the 
past. The buyers are also 
increasingly prepared to look 
outside the US, sourcing parts 
on a global basis. 

At Ehfl same time, the Big 
Three, anxious to cut their 
in-house costs, have been farm- 
ing an increasing amount of 
responsibility for engineering 
and testing components to 
their most important, or first- 
tier suppliers. 

Chrysler has taknn a lead in 
bringing component suppliers 
Into the foams developing new 
models at an early stage of 
design, which has helped build 
relationships between the two 
sides as well as raising its 
quality and lowering its costs. 

Ford has a goal of reducing 
its supplier-base by roughly a 
third during the first half of 
the decade. 

But it is General Motors 
which has caused the biggest 
upheaval in the Industry over 
the past year, thanks to the 
actions of Mr J. Ignacio Lopez 
de Arrlortua, who was 
appointed to the new post of 
Head (rf Worldwide Purchasing 
for the company just over 12 
months ago, (see profile, left). 

Mr Lopez, who was wooed 
away from GM to Volkswagen 
in March of this year, set about 
radical change In GM’s rela- 
tionships with its suppliers. 

He demanded price cuts from 
them of 20 per cent or more 
but in return offered long-term 
contracts to those which could 
meet his quality specifications. 
He also initiated a system 
under which “hit squads,” 
called Picas teams, went into 
supplier factories and gave 
them advice on improving 
their productivity. 

All this stirred up consider- 
able resentment among suppli- 
ers, some of whom maintained 
they were already thoroughly 
efficient and that price cuts 
“would merely encourage man- 
ufacturers to cut corners, low- 
ering the quality of GM 
vehicles.” 

But Mr Jack Kmum. an ana- 
lyst at Salomon Brothers, 
pointed out recently that “the 
best top-tier suppliers have 
adopted cost-saving ideas that 
more than offset the price con- 
cessions they are giving back 
to the original equipment man- 
ufacturers, or they’ve gained 


enough additional work to 
ensure that their margins 
remain very healthy." 

Furthermore, the best suppli- 
ers are also being helped by 
changes in the US automotive 
industry. First, the sector is 
recovering gradually from the 
sharp recession of 1991, with 
car and truck sales in May up 
14 per cent on the same period 
of last year. 

Vendors' sales have been 
recovering. According to a 
recent survey by the weekly 
Automotive News, 44 of the top 
SO parts suppliers increased 
their sales in 1992, relative to 
1991. 

Second, the effects of the 
recovery are being accentuated 
by the fact that the Big Three 
are beginning to claw back 
market share from Japanese 
rivals, who rely heavily on Jap- 
anese parts suppliers. The 
turnaround is due both to bet- 
ter US quality and to a sharp 
rise in the value of the Japa- 
nese Yen relative to the dollar. 

Third, the huge Japanese 


trade imbalance with the US 
and sabre rattling by the new 
Clinton administration Is put- 
ting Increasing pressure on 
Japanese assemblers to buy a 
greater proportion of their 
parts from US suppliers, be 
these for use in their US or 
Japanese plants. 

There may also be sound eco- 
nomic reasons for the Japanese 
assembly plants in the US to 
increase their purchases from 
American vendors. The rising 
Yen means it is increasingly 
costly for them to import com- 
ponents from Japan. 

Well over 400 Japanese parts 
manufacturers have set up 
shop in the US. primarily to 
serve the Japanese factories 
located in North America, but 
many observers believe a sub- 
stantial number of these are 
losing money, and there are 
rumours that one or more 
might sell out to American 
rivals. 

Finally, the most efficient 
suppliers should benefit from a 
trend at all of the Big Three to 


reduce the amount of parts 
they mate in-house. The trend 
is likely to be most marked at 
General Motors, which still 
makes some 70 per cent of its 
own parts, often in a far less 
efficient mann er than outside 
vendors. 


Mr Lopez began a pro- 
gramme of Picos efficiency 
workshops at GM's in-house 
facilities, but hints that GM 
might sell off some of Its parts 
operations, or use outside sup- 
pliers, has stirred up strong 
union opposition. The com- 
pany will need to tread 
extremely gingerly in tackling 
the Issue. 

Nevertheless, the writing is 
on the wall - for GM no less 
than other parts manufactur- 
ers - and many analysts 
expect the number of US sup- 


pliers to dwindle to 1200 or 
less by the turn of the century. 

As Mr James Lehman, chief 
executive of window system 
supplier Excel Industries, 
observed recently; “Auto- mak- 
ers are leaning more on fewer 
suppliers that are technically 
innovative, have world-class 
quality and are globally com- 
petitive. 

“For vendors that fail to 
meet these expectations, time 
has just about run out” 

Martin Dickson 


US AUTO INDUSTRY SALES 

January-December 1992 


Vdume 

(Unto) 

Votam 

Ctantftt) 

Stare |%) 
Jin-Dec 92 

Stare 1%) 
Jan-Dee 91 

CAR SALES 

8211,236 

+0.4 

1000 

1003 

Imports 

1,994,748 

-52 

243 

25.7 

Japanese mates 

2,470,807 

-0.0 

30.1 

302 

-of which US-txdt 

1,161.011 

+33 

14-1 

13.8 

Japanese derived* 

2,731,602 

-1.1 

333 

333 

European mates 

330^00 

-2.4 

4.0 

4.1 

CAR PRODUCTION 

5,085,781 


1000 

1000 

-of which Japanese 
US-bufltt 

1,416,141 

+43 

25.0 

24.9 

CAR SALES BY 
MANUFACTURER: 
General Motors** 

2,843,860 

-23 

343 

35.6 

Ford** 

1,777,634 

+8.7 

21.6 

200 

Chrysler 

679,586 

-33 

83 

as 

Honda/Acura 

768,845 

-43 

9.4 

93 

Toyota/Lexus 

760,159 

+2.4 

93 

9.1 

Nissan/I nffnfti 

414,011 

+0.4 

5.0 

53 

Mazda 

248,274 

+12.0 

3.0 

2.7 

Mitsubishi 

155,580 

-33 

1.9 

2.0 

Hyundai 

108.549 

-7.7 

13 

1.4 

Vofcswagen/Audl 

67,950 

-15.4 

1.1 

13 

Volvo 

67,916 

+03 

03 

08 

BMW 

65,691 

+23.1 

0.8 

07 

Mercedes-Benz 

83,312 

+73 

08 

07 

Saab (GM) 

26,377 

+1.4 

03 

0.3 

Jaguar (Fong 

8,681 

-7.4 

ai 

Ol 

Porsche 

4,115 

-63 

ai 

0.1 

Alfa Romeo (Fiat) 

2,828 

-18.7 

0.0 

oo 

LIGHT TRUCK 

SALES 

4374,599 

+124 

1003 

1003 

Imports 

400,907 

-24*4 

83 

12.7 

TOTAL CAR, LIGHT 

TRUCK SALES 

12,885326 

+43 

1003 

1003 

General Motors- 

4,397,537 

+1.8 

34.1 

35.0 

Ford" 

3,192,458 

+11.3 

24.8 

23-2 

Chrysler 

1,713,012 • 

+13.6 

- 133 

122 

Japanese mates 

3,136,556 

-13 

243 

25.7 

Toyota/Lexus 

1.023.641 

+13 

73 

82 

N. AMERICAN CAR 

& TRUCK PRODTL 

11,767,658 

+83 

1003 

1003 ' 

- of -Which Japanese 
North Amartean-builtj- 

2,001,861 

+83 

17.0 

17.5 

TmAideo Japanese mates pU» J^conoso derived cars 90W lixter GM, Ford & Qvyater 

badges, imports and US-buft: - QM excludes Saab: Ford excludes Jaguar; t Encfcxfea 

US/ Japanese |oM venture managed by Japanese pnxftjcara. 

Source: Automottw Nows. 


JOIN THE DRIVE 
FOR CONTINUOUS 
IMPROVEMENT 
WITH MFCS 
AUTOMOTIVE 


The folly integrated system for 
the automotive coaipoaent industry 

In order to meet the needs of an increasing!; competitive 
marketplace, vehicle manufacturers are demanding more 
than ever before from their suppliers; a product which 
is competitively priced without compromising on quality, 
and total dedication to service. 

In order to meet these stringent requirements, you need 
the support of a cost -effective manufacturing management 
system, chat has been successfully implemented by 
companies worldwide. 

BFCS Automotive is a folly integrated manufacturing, 
distribution, financials and EDI solution, with specific 
functionality for the automotive component industry. 
From receiving and reviewing daily JIT schedules, to 
retrospective invoicing and advance shipping notification, 
BPCS Automotive provides total manufacturing control - 
plus management information ro plan more effectively 
for the future. And all complemented by the support and 
expertise of Acclaim's industry specialists. 



For further information on die features and financial 
benefits offered by BFCS Automotive, contact Claire 
McLoughiin of Acclaim today, or complete and return 
the coupon. 





ACCLAIM 

Automotive Systems Division, 
Acclaim House, Alliance Close, 
Attleborough Fields, Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire, CVil 6SW. 

TeL 0203 642211 Fsuu 0203 373626 


WORLD CLASS SOLU TIONS 

j Please send me farther information on BPCS 
i Automotive. 

j Name 

! Position. 

! Company __ 

I Address 

Postcode. 

Fax: 


|Teh 

( Post to; Acclaim Group. Automotive Systems Division. 
! Acclaim House, Alliance Close, Attleborough Fields, 

| Nuneaton, Warwickshire, CVI 1 6SW, 

BPCS (Butac** Rawing and Goorroi Srtmn) is a naknwV of 
Spmn Software Awoctous Inc. 


Customer Satisfaction 

Working in partnership with our 
customers, building on teamwork 
and a philosophy of continuous 
improvement means we can provide 
solutions to the problems of todays 
automotive industry, helping you to 
achieve your business objectives. 

Contact Alan Buckle on 
0908 233233 or write to him at 
BRS Automotive Sector, 

251 Midsummer Boulevard, 

Central MHton Keynes MK9 1EQ. 

Fax; 0908 244244. 




We r ve just turned out 2 million square metres of glass. 
And all for one of the smallest cars on the road. 


The car in question is the new Nissan Mtera. 

Or. to be more precise, the 140,000 new Nissan 
Mirras that wfll be rolling off the production lines in 
5underiand this year. 

Now the Mi era may not loom large in the rear 
view minor, but it's most definitely big on quality. 0t 5 
already picked up the Car of the Year Award for 1993). 

So we were pleased when It w» Triplex who were 

diosen to supply the safety glass for each and every 
one of them. 


Glass for the windscreen, the side and rear 
windows and the sunroof. 140,000 times over. 

Of course, we enjoyed a bit of a head start with 
Nissan. Triplex glass has been fitted as standard on 
the Primers for as tong as Primeras have been butt 
in the UK. 

All our glass undergoes the fiercest scrutiny, 
courtesy of the latest statistical control processes. And 
all our people undergo the most comprehensive 
training. 


Needless to say, defivoy, service and after-sales regard us in an equally favourable Bght 
support receive exactly the same treatment Each year we provide a lot of glass for small 

And all tire while we're continually vRar cars and big ears alike. But because we set 
investing In new technology. PlLKJNGTON our standards high, it's not so much the 

Happdy, Nissan isn't atone in its view of Triplex. mittoreof square metres thatwejudgeour success by. 

The likes of Ford. Toyota, Rolls Royee, Rover, Land Rather ttis the quality of every single square 

Rover, General Motors, Renault and Peugeot millimetre. 


Pilkington Automotive 

Triplex Safety Glass Company Limited, Edcersafl Road, Kings Norton, Birmingham B38 8 SR. 
Td; 021-433 3344. Fax; 021-433 3522.' 
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WORLD AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIERS 4 


A FTER building up a sizeable assem- 
bly, presence in North America dur- 
ing the 1980s, Japanese vehicle 
manufacturers are focussing their atten- 
tion on Europe in the 1990s- Based on 
existing proposals, output of Japanese- 
badged vehicles in Europe wffl amount to 
almost a million units a year during the 
latter part of the decade, spread through 
four countries - Hungary (Suzuki), the 
Netherlands (Mitsubishi), Spain (Nissan 
and Suzuki) and the UK (Honda, Nissan 
and Toyota). 

It is likely, moreover, that other ven- 
tures will be announced during the next 
few years to boost the volume still further. 

Rumours suggest that some of the 
smaller Japanese producers win link up 
with European partners to produce spe- 
cialist models, and it is widely anticipated 
that Mazda will enter the European assem- 
bly arena in some form, despite its recent 
failure to reach an agreement with Ford. 

One unknown is the extent to which the 
Japanese have set their sights on produc- 
ing in eastern Europe where the potential 
for market development is enormous. It is 
also possible, of course, that Honda, Nis- 
san and Toyota may expand capacity, 
either at their existing facilities or on new 
sites. 

By far the most significant develop- 
ments to date have taken place in the UK 
where both Honda and Toyota commenced 
car production towards the end of last 
year. Together with Nissan, which began 
UK production hi 1986, it is estimated that 
these three will be producing more than 
500,000 cars a year at their British plants 
in 1995. 

Clearly this represents a massive new 
business opportunity for their chosen com- 
ponent suppliers. For European - and 


JAPAN IN EUROPE: UK suppliers score high marks with Japanese vehicle producers 


Big chance for chosen suppliers 


especially British - component producers, 
the good news is that most requirements 
will be procured from local sources. 

Toyota estimates that it will be purchas- 
ing parts and assemblies from European 
suppliers to the value of £700m when its 
assembly target of 200,000 cars a year is 
reached in 1997. in addition, the company 
will be spending £5Qm annually in Europe 
on raw materials. 

Toyota has 160 European-based suppliers 
at present from ten countries in the Euro- 
pean Co mmunity and Efta. Slightly more 
than half are from the UK and just over a 
quarter from Germany, while France 
accounts for around 17. The majority of 
these companies are European-owned, 
with 12 Euro-Japanese joint ventures and 
seven Japanese-owned operations makin g 
up the remainder. 

Tiprai /-nntAni: - defined as the value of 
the car at the factory gate, less the Toyota 
content - amounts to 60 per cent currently 
and is scheduled to rise to 80 per cent at 
the end of 1994, six months earlier than 
originally planned. 

Nissan’s assembly facilities in north east 
England are supplied by 198 European- 
based component producers, with no less 
than 132 operating from, the UK 

Other notable supplying countries are 
Germany (29), France (13) and Spain (11). 
Trailing far behind are Belgium, Ireland 
and Italy (three each), and Austria, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden (1 


each). The relatively strong showing of 
Spain reflects Nissan’s assembly presence 
in the country, and potato to the compa- 
ny’s purchasing function assuming a 
growing European dimension. 

Already steel is procured on a combined 
basis for both Spanish and UK operations, 
and it is probable that each location will 
become the lead buyer for designated parte 
and assemblies. 

European-owned companies have the 
lion's share of the business. 

Of Nissan’s 198 European suppliers, 139 


But as output builds up to the planned 
100,000 units in 1995, local content is 
scheduled to rise to 80 per cent. At that 
stage Honda anticipates spending dose to 
£5Q0m a year with European component 
producers. 

It is clear that the Japanese have not 
been noticeably parochial in their choice 
of suppliers and have provided European 
companies with fair opportunities to win 
the business. This contrasts markedly 
with the position in North America where 
the establishment of Japanese vehicle 


An important characteristic of Japanese vehicle producers in Europe 
is their desire to establish mutual trust with their European suppliers, 
as manifested in long-term relationships, says ARTHUR WAY 


have no links at all with Japanese compo- 
nent producers. 24 have a technical agree- 
ment, 12 have a commercial agreement 
and 12 are joint ventures. Only ll are 
wholly owned by Japanese groups. 

This year, Nissan anticipates spending 
£850m on components in Europe, based on 
the assembly of 270,000 cars. Local content 
amounts to around 83 per cent for the two 
rondels produced in the UK - Micra and 
Primera. 

The position is broadly similar at Honda 
whose Bri tish assembly facility sources 
from 150 European-based suppliers, (70 per 
cent of them British). Local content 
amounts to about 60 per cent presently. 


assembly facilities has been accompanied 
by extensive investment by Japanese com- 
ponent suppliers. 

In addition to supplying the Japanese 
vehicle producers in North America, the 
expectation was that the US components 
sector would be something of a pushover, 
allowing contracts to be secured from the 
Big Three vehicle makers (Chrysler, Ford 
and General Motors). However, this has 
not happened to any significant degree, 
and instead many have over-extended 
themselves both fiwamri«ny and managed- 
ally. 

Japanese component producers’ 
approach in Europe therefore has been 


mare cautious. There Is a lot of respect for 
the technical and manufacturing compe- 
tence of European component producers, 
and a corresponding understanding that 
any attempt to barge in with heavy invest- 
ment on greenfield sites would be a sure 
way of losing money. 

Also, it appears that Japanese vehicle 
manufacturers have provided their compo- 
nent producing compatriots with scant 
encouragement to set up new facilities in 
Europe, not least due to the political sensi- 
tivity of such moves. 

instead, Japanese component groups 
with a mind to establish a European foot- 
hold have tended to favour co-operation 
rather than confrontation with their Euro- 
pean counterparts. Thus a web of joint 
ventures, equity stakes and licensing 
agreements has evolved, and in some 
cases there have been AiB scale takeovers. 

In setting up the ir European a sse mb ly 
operations, Japanese vehicle producers 
have been meticulous in choosing their 
r-nmpnnpnt suppliers. Toyota started its 
selection process in May 1989 - 354 years 
before output commenced - with a survey 
of load suppliers. 

An important characteristic of Japanese 
vehicle producers is their genuine desire 
to establish a spirit of mutual trust with 
their suppliers, as manifested in long-term 
relationships. 

Another notable feature is the Japanese 


support teams to help in the development 
of production systems at suppliers- A key 
objective is to achieve continuously. 
Improved productivity levels. 

There is also the chance for European 
component suppliers to. develop business 
through direct exports to Japan and other 
assembly plants of Japanese manufactur- 
ers worldwide. One of the most celebrated 
iwetniwfifl concerns Bosch whose factory in 
Wales supplies the alternator for. all 
Micros built in Japan, as well as those 
produced in the UK: 

Toyota reports that several Europemr 
rrtmpongpfr producers have won bus in ess 
for the supply of parts for Japanjese-bitilt 
Carinas. As yet, though, the flow of Euro- 
pean comp onents to Japan Is strictly lim- 
ited - and it would he wrOng to suppose 
that the business will develop, significantly 
- but the examples so far indicate; that 
there is some potential. 

If there is airy cloud on the horizon for 
the European compohents industry, it Is' 
that success for the Japanese assembly 
plants may be countered by declining busi- 
ness among- some of the less competitive^ 
European vehicle manufacturers. 

The impressive rates of productivity and 
concomitant low unit costs achieved by. 
Nissan’s UK operations are likely to be 
replicated eventually by Honda ami 
Toyota, with the resulttoat the threat of 
closure win hang over the region’s less 
efficient vehicle producing plants. 

But for British component suppliers — 
stfll licking their wounds as a result of the • 
erosion ot the UK’s vehicle manufacturing- ' 
sector over the past couple of decades -• 
the arrival of the Japanese presents the 
opportunity to restore former fortunes. 
The evidence to date indicates that the 
opportunities will not be lost 



Japan's component suppliers feel the strain, says Charles Leadbeater 

Search for new alliances 


T IMES are getting tough 
for Japan's automotive 
components makers. A 
three-year downturn in domes- 
tic demand has hit hard at the 
finances of Japan's leading 
automobile assemblers. 

The slump from the very 
high rates of growth of the late 
1980s is expected to be fallowed 
by only very weak growth in 
the next few years as Japanese 
manufa cturers face protection- 
ist limits on their exports and 
largely replacement demand at 
home. 

As a result, car assemblers 
are embarking upon restruct- 
uring plans. These moves pale 
in comparison with the sweep- 
ing job cuts announced by the 
German car makers such as 
Daimler Benz and Volkswagen. 
But in the Japanese context 
they are quite radical 
Nissan's decision to close its 
Zama production plant in 1995 
and transfer production to a 
more modern, under-utilised 
plant in Kyushu, the southern- 
most island is the most radical 
step yet taken by a car maker 
to cut costs. Nissan plans to 


shed 5.000 of its 53.000 staff in 
the nest three years. 

Meanwhile all car makers 
are re-assessing the marketing 
and manufacturing strategies 
which made them successful in 
the 1980s, but only at a cost 

The Japanese car makers 
added fixed costs in the 1980s 
as they expanded their share of 
the world market These costs 
were mainly due to the high 
costs of making a wide range 
of very different models, with 
many variations. 

The downturn has exposed 
these high fired costs. Mr Tat- 
suro Toyoda. toe president of 
Toyota said recently the com- 
pany would reduce the number 
of styles on individual models 
and standardise components to 
cut costs. 

More models will share com- 
mon components. Most car 
companies have announced 
plans to cut the number of 
components they use by about 
30 per cent over the next few 
years. 

The main casualties of this 
rationalisation are unlikely to 
be the direct, lifetime employ- 


ees of the car companies. 
Toyota for Instance plans to 
cut costs without reducing its 
workforce of 74,000. The main 
burden will be bom by sub- 
contractors which make com- 
ponents. 

Nissan estimates that sub- 
contracted components 
account for about 70 per cent 
of its manufacturing costs, 
compared with the 60 per cant 
share claimed by leading Euro- 
pean manufacturers. With 
such a high proportion of costs 
outside the boundaries of toe 
company, Nissan will target 
component makers as a signifi- 
cant area for costs-saving. 

Japanese component makers 
are used to bearing the strain 
of responding to down-turns in 
demand with cuts in the prices 
of the components they supply. 
But tins time it could be differ- 


ent Car makers are likely to 
embark on a more far-reaching 
rationalisation of subcontract- 
ing which will bring winners 
and losers. 

According to Mr Kenneth 
Courtiss, chief Asian econo- 
mist at the Tokyo branch of 
Deutsche Bank, leading Japa- 
nese car makers are p lanning 
to cut overall production costs 
by 30 to 40 per cent in the next 
few years, compared with a 
target of up to 20 per cent in 
the European industry - “the 
Japanese car makers are pre- 
paring a new productivity mir- 
acle,” he says. 

T HE source of this produc- 
tivity improvement is 
likely to come from shift- 
ing even further to modular 
production, with entire sub- 
systems made off-line and 


inserted into the model. Large 
subcontractors who make 
sophisticated systems will 
probably benefit. They are 
likely to form ever-closer rela- 
tionships with the final assem- 
blers. 

The people likely to suffer 
are the thousands of smaller, 
commodity components mak- 
ers which cluster around 
plants like Zama. Often no 
more than bade street work- 
shops run by family compa- 
nies, these suppliers are likely 
to feel the pinch of the car 
assemblers’ move towards 
more standardised compo- 
nents. 

The pressures are already 
prompting car manufacturers 
and components makers to 
consider new relati onships - and 
alliances. The trade pressure 
which Japan is under, com- 


bined with the rising cost of 
developing technologically 
advanced subsystems for cars, 
means that foreign suppliers 
may figure slightly more in the 
Japanese supply system in 
future. 

Nissan, for instance, is 

strengthening its eTIianne with 

the German car components 
maker Robert Bosch, which 
has boug ht a stake of almost 20 
per rent m a l eading Nissan 
supplier, Unisia. 

The company is expected to 
become a leading Nissan sup- 
plier by combining Unisfa's 
printing brake technology and 
Bosch’s engine control elec- 
tronics- The size of toe deal, 
which is worth about Y5.14bn 
is not the best measure of its 

st gnifiraTiiy- 

More important is the way it 
changes Bosch’s role: it is 


staffing from being a mere sup- 
plier of alternators to Nissan to 
become deeply involved in the 
development of electronics 


components and sharing some 
rondel production: Nissan and 
M ay-d a will swap li ght vehicles 
and tracks, for instance. 


These alliances among; 
vehicle makers are in turn fori 
cing components makers'. to' 


move because the . vacuum 
pumps made by Aisan are 
more reliable than the pumps 
it currently uses. 


systems for Nissan cars. 

Toyota will soon start design 
development with Ford, which 
could lead the Japanese group 
to use Ford components in its 
car for the first time. Toyota 
will study whether to use 
Ford's cruise-control technol- 
ogy. Toyota already buys com- 
ponents such as «hncic absorb- 
ers and radiators from General 
Motors. Its current supplier of 
cruise-controls is Nippon 
Denso, its affiliated supplier. ' 

Mitsubishi Motors is plan- 
ning to use engines and trans- 
missions manufactured by 
Chrysler, the US vehide group. 

M eanwhile, the 
downturn is also forc- 
ing the Japanese sup- - 
pliers to search out new alli- 
ances. Vehicle assemblers are 
increasingly considering larger 


consider alltences,'~tob: Japa-V 
nagg car manufacturers main- . 
tain dedicated chains of suppli- 
ers. The lack of overlap among ; 
suppliers constrains their vot 
. ume and ™icM their costs 
higher than they would be. - 
The walls between suppliers 
for different car makers may 
be starting to crumble, ever so : 
shghtty. Nissan in May took 
the unprecedented step -of 
agreeing to boy parts from a ' 
supplier affiliated to Toyota, 
its arch rivaL Nissan will buy - 
about Ylbn of parts from ' 
Aisan Industry 'an affiliated ■ 
supplier in which Toyota has a 
. large 7 minority shareholding 
The deal is small and it does .- 
not came mto force , until 1995 
but it could pave they way for 
other car "manufacturers - to ••• 
break through . the strict 
demarcation lines between sup- : 
pliers. Nissan said it made the 
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A rough ride is forecast for even the most progressive suppliers 

German producers in turmoil 


A DAM OPEL, the Ger- 
man subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors, recently 
conducted a survey of its com- 
ponents suppliers to see what 
they thought of the Lopez med- 
icine. As the earliest “victims” 
of the attentions of Mr Jose 
Ignacio Lopez de Arriorttia, 
now production and procure- 
ment chief at Volkswagen, 
they might have been expected 
to post back some tetchy 
responses. 

In the event, most felt their 
operations, and crucially, their 
competitiveness, had been 
improved by Opel’s internal 
efficiency drive in which Mr 
Lopez played a central role in 
seeking to reduce the cost of 
bought-in parts. Some even 
claimed they were able to com- 
pete with suppliers in other 
countries to provide compo- 
nents to Japanese car makers. 

Despite the clouds of anxiety 
stirred up by the controversial 
arrival of Mr Lopez at VW, 
there is ample hard evidence 
that German components mak- 
ers have already started deter- 


minedly to act to restore their 
competitiveness. Indeed, the 
process began even before Mr 
“Strangler" Lopez arrived on 
the scene. 

ITT Automotive, for exam- 
ple, the widely-scattered parts 
division of the US ITT group, 
started last September on a 
restructuring programme. 
Originally intended to come 
into operation next year, it was 
unveiled ahead of schedule a 
month ago. 

The key strategic shift was 
to merge ITT's five German 
businesses, focusing them, 
together with other non-Ger- 
man subsidiaries involved in 
brakes and electrical systems, 
around the operations of 
Teves, the world's main sup- 
plier of anti-lock braking 
systems. The shift brought 26 
factories and the lion's share of 
FTT Automotive's turnover 
under the command of Mr 
Klaus Lederer, currently head 
of Teves. 

The main reasons, Mr Led- 
erer says, were to strengthen 
ITT’s bargaining position with 


vehicle makers, and, by dou- 
bling the German-based opera- 
tion's OWn annual pur chasing 

total, to increase its negotia- 
ting power vis-a-vis Its own 
suppliers. Just as vehicle mak- 
ers are working on reducing 
the numbers of suppliers to 
their factories, Mr Lederer has 
given himself two years to 
reduce his list of 2,000 outside 
parts makers by 30 per cent. 

At the same time, ITT is 
stepping up its programme of 
making mainly labour-inten- 
sive or relatively unsophisti- 
cated products outside Ger- 
many. Projects under way or in 
advanced pl annin g stages 
include works in Portugal, 
Hungary, the Czech Republic 
and Shanghai. Part of the aim 
is to cut costs, but the main 
impulse behind the overseas 


Investment has come once 
again from vehicle makers. 
The Chinese plant, for exam- 
ple, is being built in a joint 
venture arrangement to supply 
a nearby Volkswagen assembly 
works. The core business, how- 
ever, will remain In Germany, 
despite the much-criticised 
high wage costs. As Mr Led- 
erer pointed out, labour 
accounts for only 8 per cent of 
the manufacturing costs of 
ABS systems. 

The ITT strategy represents 
in concentrated form a process 
which is under way through- 
out the German components 
industry, which currently con- 
sists of some 3,000 largely 
medium-sized manufacturers, 
representing 40 per cent of 
European capacity, with sales 
of some DM130bn a year. 


The net effect of larger sup- 
pliers' transplanting capacity 
to factories abroad and the 
growing squeeze on profits as 
vehicle makers and bigger 
component companies persist 
with demands for lower prices, 
will be a rapid erosion of this 
core industry. Many are too 
small to survive alone. The 100 
largest of the group account 
for 84 per cent of the industry's 
turnover. 

A gzim new analysis by 
Price Waterhouse in 
Germany projects that 
only 500 of the total will 
emerge from the timing storm 
of structural change as viable 
businesses. Of these, around 
100 will be “systems-" or in VW 
jargon "first-tier” suppliers, 
providing their customers with 


complete sub-assemblies. 
Although many appear to be 
modelling themselves on the 
Japanese competition, German 
car makers typically have 
direct contacts with 1,000 to 
1,800 suppliers, compared with 
160 to 300 among the Japanese. 
While the domestic industry 
endures this process, opportu- 
nities will emerge for foreign 
investors to take a hand. PW 
forecasts that non-German 
companies will have important 
stakes in half the front-line 
companies. At present, fewer 
than a quarter of Germany's 
top 100 suppliers have a for- 
eign parent 

Ones again, the process of 
change has been under way for 
some time, prompted by fading 
profitability. According to the 
research department at Deut- 


sche Bank, German vehicle 
prices rose 26 per cent between 
1985 and 1992: in the same 
period, parts prices increased 
only 11 per cent Further fig- 
ures from PW demonstrate 
that during this period of con- 
tinuing boom for the German 
motor industry, the compo- 
nents makers had an increas- 
ingly thin time of it Average 
return on sales nose-dived 
from more than 5 per cent in 
1987 to 1.5 per cent in 199L 
This period was marked by a 
series of rapid strategic shifts, 
including takeovers, joint ven- 
tures, and increasingly a shift 
overseas. The Mannesmann 
engineering group, for exam- 
ple, is still digesting a heavy 
recent intake of new acquisi- 
tions, including Fichtel & 
Sachs. VDO Adolf Schindling 
and Boge. Krupp took its 
unsuspecting neighbour 
Hoesch by surprise when it 
launched a successful takeover 
bid while the two were discuss- 
ing friendly co-operation. The 
result is a substantial compo- 
nents business to ease the pain 


of the slow retreat from the 
two companies' old core busi- 
ness in steel manufacture. 

Despite today's atmosphere 
of turmoil, Deutsche Bank sees 
a sound and prosperous inte- 
grated industry emerging 
when the dust settles. Accord- 
ing to the bank’s Mr Rainer 
Milch, the two halves of the 
industry are fated to a future 
characterised by “co-operation 
instead of conflict”. Rationalis- 
ing the demands being made 
on parts makers, he says 
vehicle makers and their sup- 
pliers will conclude long-term 
pacts rather than short-term 
contracts. 

Suppliers with the right 
products and technology - that 
is, the most progressive and 
innovative - will benefit from 
the increasing tendency for car 
makers to fit more expensive 
comfort and safety options in 
their products. But none is 
likely to find the ride to this 
promising new future anything 
but rough. 

Christopher Parkes 


O N the surface, the 
French automotive 
components industry 
had a reasonable year in 1992, 
although there have also been 
some suggestions that the sec- 
tor was heading for difficulties 
in view of such factors as the 
“franc fort” pegged to the 
strength of the Deutschemark 
within the ERM; a shake-out 
of the number of suppliers to 
both Renault and the PSA 
group; and the downward 
pressure on the prices of 
bought-in components exerted 
by France’s vehicle manufac- 
turers. 

The most worrying factor 
for 1993, however, has been 
the steep downturn in vehicle 
output which has character- 
ised the first few months. 

Staring at the abyss by late 
1992, the components industry 
has semi production in France 
of passenger cars foil by 13.6 
per emit in the four months to 
the end of April, as compared 
with foe performance of the 
comparable period of 1992. 

In the commercial vehicle 
sector, production has per- 
formed worse still, with out- 
put foiling 30 per cent 
A succint statement from 
the Federation des Industries 
des E qnipe ments pour Vehi- 
cnles (FLEV - the Automotive 
Equipment Industry Associa- 
tion) says it all: “1993 has 
started very badly, and all the 
signs are that the year could 
tarn out to be the most diffi- 


cult of the decade.” 

According to FHTV, sales in 
1992 by French automotive 
equipment manufacturers 
increased by a provisionally- 
estimated 5.6 per cent to the 
all-time record level of 
FFr78.8biL 

Within this total, original 
equipment (OE) sales to 
French vehicle manufacturers 
accounted for a little more 
than half - with OE sales 
increasing by a provisionaUy- 
estimated 3.4 per cent 

This was, however, below 
the 4-2 per cent increase in the 
number of vehicles manufac- 
tured in France last year, 
which was the first time this 
phenomenon has occurred - to 
the chagrin of the French com- 
ponents industry, this relative 
decline was made all the worse 
in view of the accepted trend 
of growth in the value of sales 
per vehicle manufactured in 
France. 

Price pressures from Peug- 
eot, Citroen and Renault on 
their components suppliers 
was responsible, with French 
vehicle manufacturers under 
increasing pressure to reduce 
their costs. 

Renault suffered a pre-tax 
loss of FFr96 lm in the fourth 
quarter of 1992 owing in part 
to a FFrtOOm loss in franc rev- 
enue as a result of the 
strength of the franc against 
the lire and sterling. 

For 1993, Renault expects a 
farther currency-induced 


‘This could be the industry’s worst year of the decade’ 


French shake-out under way 


Pressures on European-based vehicle manufacturers 


BoSd-up of 

■InpaU ffoa 

transplants 
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cult not to wonder for how 


reduction of FFrSbn In taxable 
Income. First quarter 1993 
Income at Rehanlt was only 
one-tenth that of the compara- 
ble period of 1992. 

PSA Peugeot-Cttroen saw a 
39 per cent decline in profits 
daring 1992. As the auto 
equipment association says, 
“since 1991 our auto-makers 
have Increased their pressure 
on (components) prices, and 
the favourable trend from 
which we previously benefited 
has been destroyed by the 
reductions which we have 
been obliged to grant them.” 

Not all has been, or is, 
gloom for the French compo- 
nents manufacturers, however. 
During 1992, “aftermarket” 
sales within France rose by 3.5 
per cent after having effec- 
tively stagnated in 1991. This 
reflects the positive effect on 
parts rales of the introduction 
of mandatory vehicle-testing 
procedures. 

In addition, sales by French 
components producers to other 
(generally “first-tier”) suppli- 
ers rose during 1992 by 37.2 
per cent to FFr 1,100m in what 
looks like becoming, as a 
result of stru c tura l changes in 
the pattern of supply, a sub- 


stantial area of business in the 
1990s. 

Direct exports of compo- 
nents from France increased 
by 9.1 pm* cent in 1992 to a 
provisionally-estimated 
FFr26. 6bn, although it is diffi- 


Iong such a performance is 
possible if the franc continues 
to remain one of Europe’s 
stronger currencies (and espe- 
cially hi view of the German 
vehicle manufacturers’ desire 


to reduce costs sharply and 
speedily). 

Even though relative costs 
within the French components 
industry are generally lower 
than those in Germany, they 
have become still lower in cer- 
tain other countries since the 
ERM upsets of the autumn of 
1992 (and most especially so in 
the UK). 

The Michelin group is by for 
the largest components manu- 
facturer in France, as well as 
being the world's leading tyre 
maker, and it has been 
affected by the “franc fort.” 

Daring 1992 global sales 
were steady In volume terms, 
but turnover fell by L2 per 
cent to FFr66Abn as a result of 
the strengthening franc 
against the dollar, lire and 
starting. 

In the second half of last 
year, adverse exchange rates 
were a big factor behind the 
group's move back into loss - 
another was a contraction in 
the tyre market 

In the first quarter of 1993 
the group saw volume sales of 
its tyres foil by an alarming 14 
per cent This has led the com- 
pany to Introduce an emer- 
gency rationalisation prth 


gramme which has included 
short-time working in France 
and the announcement of a 
reduction of 2,950 in Miche- 
lin’s French workforce to 1995 
- which has come after 16,000 
job losses worldwide over 
1991-92. 

France’s largest non- tyre 
components group, Valeo, was 
able to look back on 1992 with 
some satisfaction, although 
the company’s chairman, Noel 
Goutard, has recently sounded 
a note of caution for 1993. In 
1992 group sales increased by 
4 per cent to FFr20.6bn, of 
which 56 per cent derived 
from outside France. 

Adverse exchange rate fluc- 
tuations, however, pared an 
estimated 2 per cent off turn- 
over, which would otherwise 
have grown by 6 per cent. 
Group net profit in 1992 rose 
by 26 per cent to FFr753m. For 
1993, as a result of the condi- 
tion of the European motor 
industry, Mr Goutard has said 
that “our customers are 
becoming more and more 
demanding. Valeo intends 
responding to these new chal- 
lenges through cost-cutting, 
quality and innovation.” 

This is including a reduction 
in the number and/or size of 
Valeo’s European industrial 
facilities during 1993. 

Over the first four months of 
this year, Valeo’s consolidated 
sales fell 5.1 per cent as com- 
pared with the comparable 
period of 1992. The second- 


largest non-tyre components 
group in France is Epeda- Ber- 
trand Fame - which is also 
the world's leading vehicle 
seating manufacturer - which 
achieved a 15 per cent growth 
in 1992 automotive sales to 
FPriMbn (78 per cent of group 
total). 

Profitability of the group 
was affected in 1992 by such 
factors as exchange rate losses 
arising from the effects of the 
September currency devalua- 
tions. Daring the first four 
months of 1993 group auto 
sales were 9 per cent lower 
than in the comparable period 
of 1992. 

For the medium-term how- 
ever, EBF has - in common 
with most of France's larger 
automotive groups - already 
moved to minimise geographi- 
cal market and currency risks 
by establishing or acquiring a 
number of facilities in several 
vehicle manufacturing coun- 
tries of the world. 

Mark Payne 


□ Domestic sales for French 
auto components in 1991 and 
1992 were FFr50,214m and 
FFr52 .200m respectively. 

O Direct exports: FFr24, 377m 
in 1991 and FFr26,600m in 1992. 

□ Total sales: FFrt-l ,591m In 
1991 and FFr78£00m in 1992. 

□ For a list of larger European 
component suppliers with 
auto-related sales of at least 
glbn, see page three. 




Used with safety belts, 
airbags are helping to save 
lives. Delco Electronics 
makes die sophisticated 
electronics designed to 
check the air bag system 
every time the driver starts 
the cor and then constantly 
monitor various system 
functions while driving. 


Anti-lock brakes showed the world how much of a 
contribution electronics could make to automotive safety, 
and that was just the beginning. Looking further down the 
road, we see advanced safety-related and ease-of-driving 
features becoming a clear priority among new-car buyers. 

We make the Electronic Controllers mat are the "brains" 
behind the anti-lock brakes and we play a leading role in the 
other features shown. With all these options and more, we're 
doing our best to bring today's car buyer driving comfort and 
peace of mind. 

But perhaps the most important thing oui customers like 
about Delco Electronics is the way we work with them. From 
drawing board to final assembly. Call us at (51) 549-3548 
in Liverpool. Rapidfax (51) 548-5521. Let us show you 
what we can do together. 

Delco Electronics 

. - Subsidiary of GM Hughes Electronics 
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UK COMPONENT producers 
have implemented radical mea- 
sures to restructure their 
operations over the past 20 
years in response to the seri- 
ous erosion of domestic vehicle 
production. 

Output of cars and commer- 
cial vehicles in the UK during 
1992 amounted to little more 
than 1.5m units, compared 
with just over 2.3m in 1972. 
Nevertheless, production last 
Tear was noticeably ahead of 
the depressed levels seen in 
the mid-1980s when annual out- 
put typically hovered around 
the 1.2m level 
Adding to the woe has been 
a trend whereby the responsi- 
bility for purchasing decisions 
at Ford and General Motors 
(Vauxhall) has been removed 
from the UK and relocated into 
Germany although this is 
being reversed in the case of 
Ford. This occurred largely as 
a consequence of the UK com- 
ponent industry's uncompeti- 
tiveness throughout much of 
the 1980s. 

It follows that many of the 
parts for Ford's and General 
Motors' British, plants which 
were traditionally sourced 
from UK companies have been 
sourced from Germany instead. 

: At the same, time as they 
have seen business melt away 
In their home market, UK com- 
ponent producers have had to 
respond to the gradual but 
inexorable evolvement of a 
global motor industry, which 
in turn is being accompanied 
by the development of an 
increasingly international com- 
ponents sector. 

This has intensified still Air- 


European vehicle producers look more favourably to the UK 


The tide has turned 


ther competition in the domes- 
tic market and -necessitated 
heavy investment in overseas 
production facilities in order to 
secure the economies of scale 
in manufacturing required to 
sustain increasingly expensive 
and vital research gnd develop- 
ment programmes.- 
Leading executives in the 
components -industry believe 
that the process of globalisa- 
tion will result in worldwide 
parts supply being concen- 
trated into as few as 100 world- 
class companies, each a tech- 
nological leader, resting on 
sound financial foundations 
and backed by an International 
spread of production facilities. 

The interesting question is 
how many of them, if any, will 
be British owned and con- 
trolled? 

At present it is possible to 
identify only a limited number 
of - obvious ones 

being BBA, GEN, Lucas and 
T&N. 

It is by no means certain, 
though, that all will maintain 
their independence in the 
global restructuring process. 
Lucas, in particular, has been 
widely mooted as a takeover 
target. AH four are noticeably 
different in size and s truct ur e 
compared with just a few years 
ago. 

Recessionary conditions 
have forced than to adopt a 


variety of moves. Workforces 
have been reduced, plants 
closed, fringe activities 
divested, resources focussed on 
to areas of technological excel- 
lence and international expan- 
sion. pursued. 

A good example of what has 
happened is seen with Automo- 
tive Products, which has 
undergone extensive restruct- 
uring since being acquired by 
BBA in 1986. 

Hie aim has been to reduce 
dramatically the cost base, 


Moreover, the company's 
philosophy now emphasises 
the need to be customer-ori- 
ented. 

The effectiveness of these 
changes may be judged from 
the increasing level of new 
business which is b eing won - 
naming at £70m on an anm«i 
basis, much of it from conti- 
nental competitors - as well as 
the latest financial figures 
which show that pretax profits 
in 1992 amounted to £l6.2m 
compared with a loss of £Llm 


N EWSPAPER and maga- 
zine features on "the car 
of the future” usually 
outline futuristic technology 
applications. While there Is a 
host of futuristic technologies 
which will one day be used in 
mass car production, there also 
already new product areas on 
the threshold of a global “take- 
off" 

□ Anti-lode baking systems 
(ABS) have been with us for 
some time, although a period 
of unprecedented growth in 
new applications for these 
systems is under way. Accord- 
ing to figures from the Vartty 
Corporation's Kelsey Hayes 
group in Livonia, Michigan, 
the global ABS market will tre- 
ble in size for the period 
1992-97, growing from an esti- 
mated &2m units to a projected 
24.1m units by 1997. 

North American installation 
rates will rise to 77 per cent by 


1997. compared with 30 per 
cent in 1992. For western 
Europe, the comparable figures 
are 58 per cent and 22 per cent; 
in Japan, they rise from a slen- 
der 9 per cent in 1992 to 33 pa- 
rent by 1997. 

The reasons for these surg- 
ing sales are enhanced vehicle 
safety and declining real unit 
costs as volumes increase. 

□ Airbags are another safe- 
ty-related product area which 
is set to become one of the 
biggest growth markets in the 
1990s. Airbags, designed to 
inflate in milli-secands in the 
event of a vehicle crash and to 
cushion the driver - and 
increasingly, passengers, too - 
from chest and head injuries, 
are rapidly making their 
appearance in quite modest 
vehicles. In north America, leg- 
islation on airbag fitment pro- 
vides further market impetus. 
TRW Repa of Alfdorfin Ger- 


As business has melted away in the home market, 
British component groups are Increasingly active 
on the international front, and have demonstrated 
a willingness to take a long-term view of prospects, 
reports ARTHUR WAY 


thereby achieving a substan- 
tial improvement in competi- 
tiveness. To this end the work- 
force has fallen from about 
8,000 to 4^00 worldwide, stock- 
holding reduced massively and 
a highly centralised manage- 
ment structure replaced by 
autonomous operating units, 
each with responsibility for 
profit 

There has been heavy spend- 
ing On wann fa d nri n g technol- 
ogy and a high priority placed 
on what may best be termed 
remmeraally appropriate tech- 
nological development 


in 1991 when operating profits 
of almost £9m were completely 
eroded by exceptional items 
and Interest charges. And 
these encouraging trends are 
evident in other groups 
throughout the UK compo- 
nents sector, both large and 

email 

British component groups 
are increasingly active on the 
international front and have 
demonstrated a willingness to 
take a long-term view of busi- 
ness prospects. 

The faltering state of the 
German motor industry, for 


example, has not deterred T&N 
from acquiring the German 
piston, ring producer Goetze, 
thereby consolidating its posi- 
tion as one of the world leaders 
in engine parts. There have 
been important expansion 
moves in North America, too. 

Looking ahead, UK compo- 
nent groups have two golden 
opportunities to boost their 
standing in the world league. 
These arise from; first, a boost 
to exports as a result of the 
compkitive edge afforded by 
sterling's departure from the 
ERM; and secondly, the pros- 
pect of growing business as 
Japanese assembly plants 
build up t h e i r a cti v i ty in the 
UK. 

Both factors are also signifi- 
cant in moiriTig the country an 
attractive location for invest- 
ment by foreign component 
groups. 

Export potential in the short 
tom win undoubtedly he lim- 
ited by dull economic condi- 
tions in continental Europe, 
but sterling’s devaluation has 
added considerably to the 
attractiveness of the UK as a 
source of component supply. 
This is especially true for Ger- 
man vehicle producers, not 
least as they seek to reduce 
costs through more effective 
sourcing policies. 

Recently the Volkswagen 
group - comprising the Audi, 


Seat, Skoda and Volkswagen 
marques — declared its inten- 
tion to double purchases of 
components from UK compa- 
nies to DMlbn (£40Qm) by the 
end of 1993. 

Further rises to DM2.5bn 
(Elbn) are anticipated in the 
period to 1995, representing 
around 5 per cent of the 
group’s total component pur- 
chases. This move has been 
prompted mainly by the realis- 
ation that Savings of up to 40 
per cent are achievable 
through Sourcing from the UK. 

European vehicle producers 
generally are looking more 
favourably towards the UK as 
a potential source of compo- 
nents. 

In addition to cost consider- 
ations, there is a growing 
appreciation of the sector's 
technological capability and 
capacity for original thought, 
which is increasingly impor- 
tant in the context of vehicle 
manufacturers’ greater depen- 
dence on their suppliers to 
arrive at technical solutions. 

Credentials have been fur- 
thered by the extensive net- 
work of production facilities 
operated by UK companies in 
Europe. For all the talk of a 
single market, having a local 
presence when pitching for 
new business remains impor- 
tant 

However, it is the arrival of 
the Japanese car assembly 
p lants in Britain that provides 
the UK components industry 
with the g reates t promise of 
future prosperity. 

Where local (European) 
sources are used, UK compo- 
nent producers are set to enjoy 
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by far the largest shoe. 

Indeed, the nnwihingrl annual 
purchase of components in the 
UK by Honda, Nissan and 
Toyota is expected to total 
close to £1.3bn in 1995, and 


there may he more to come; 

After so much gloom, and 
doom, it appears the tide has 
turned. The hard work and dif- 
ficult decisions of recent years 
are about to be rewarded. • 


acts ot 


Mark Payne on the car of the future 


Strong interest in new products 


many has market projections 
which suggest that the level of 
airbag system sales at the orig- 
inal equipment level in north 
America, Asia and Europe will 
amount to 20m units in 1993. 
By 1996, the company expects 
this total to treble to 60m 
units. 

Among this year’s sales, 12m 
units are expected to be driver- 
tide airbags, and perhaps 8m 
passenger-side airbags. By 
1998, the total driver-tide air- 
bag market is forecast to grow 
to 33m units, and the passen- 
ger-side market to 26m units. 

□ Multivalve technology is a 
third sector which offers con- 


siderable growth prospects for 
suppliers. The design and 
development of passenger car 
and light truck en gines which 
feature more than the standard 
two valves per cylinder is 
expanding quickly. Although 
several numbers of valves can 
be employed, the norm for the 
future is becoming the four- 
valves per cylinder engine, in 
view of the various technical 
advantages conferred by this 
configuration. 

There are big benefits in 
multi-valve technology: not 
only can engine power output 
be boosted for a given cylinder 
capacity, but this factor alone 


relaxes the previously- 
accepted rules of engine physi- 
cal size/capacity/weight/power 
output relationships. Quite 
simply, a smaller engine - 
with all the attendant post and 
detign^styling flexibility which 
that allows - can be/ used to 
obtain greater power output 
than would otherwise be the 
case with traditional valve con- 
figurations. 

The converse of this is that 
an engine of the same physical 
size with four valves per cylin- 
der can be used in the manu- 
facture of a far more powerful 
vehicle than would otherwise 
be the case. Another benefit of 


multivalve technology is the 
potential offered both for emis- 
sions reduction and fuel econ- 
omy. 

Projections by TRW Valves 
in Wednesbury, West Mid- 
lands, Illustrate the growth 
potential of the multivalve sec- 
tor in 1992. average engine 
penetration in the passenger 
car and light truck sector was 
over 13 per cent in western 
Europe. 

By 1998 the company expects 
the level to rise to more - than 
30 per cent of such engines fit- 
ted in West European output. 
In numerical terms, TRW 
Valves expects the number of 


engines featuring multivalve, 
technology to grow by around 
180 per cent, to over fen units 
by 1998 compared with 2m in 
1992. 

Projected levels for the UK 
are far higher than the west 
European average, at 35 per 
cent in 1992 and over 70 per 
rent projected for 1998. 

□ Electronic control 
systems for diesel . engines: 
these developments are being 
spurred by issues such as emis- 
sions control and fuel econ- 
omy. Lucas Automotive, which 
has developed its EPIC fad-in- 
jection system for passenger 
cars, is forecasting that, by the 
year 3000, all diesel-engined 
cars built-in western Europe 
will have some form of elec- 
tronic control. 

According to Lucas Diesel 
Systems, in order for such 
engines to meet the 1999 Euro 
pean emissions regulations. 


even small cats will have to 
feature electronical y-con-. 
trolled exhaust gas recircula-> 
tion (EGR> to achieve compifr - 
ahce. Lucas predicts that diesel 
penetration amongst the west - 
■ European' cars and light vans ; 
will rise from 26 per-cent today 
to S3 per cent by the year 2,000; 
worldwide penetration will 
increase from 18 to 22 per cent 
Legions of other for- 
ward-looking systems and com- ' 

. ponent areas offer suppliers - 
substantial market opportuni- 
ties for the next few years - - 
they include gas discharge 
lamps, multiplexing, electronic 
suspension or ride control, 
electronic tyre pressure infla- 
tion systems, traction, and new 
control systems, automatic 
transmission, control, limited- 
slip differentials, steer by wire 
systems/ vehicle navigation 
systems, anti-collision radar ~ 
and recyclable plastic parts. 
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As an automotive component manufacturer working 
to the JIT production principle, Huf UK found the Black 


Country offered the best possible communications. 


Thanks to its success - and a £600,000 grant from the 
Black Country Development Corporation - it has acquired 
a further 1 .5 acres of land and added a 1 3,000 sq ft 


factory extension. 


* ’ 


The proximity of the M5 


Junctions 1 and 2, and the M6 






Junctions 9 and TO, means that 


companies like Huf have immediate 


*5 <i 


access to the motorway system, putting them within easy 
reach of leading car manufacturers such as Nissan, and 
within two hours' drive of Ford. General Motors, Honda. 

Jaguar, Peugeot, Rolls Royce, Rover and Toyota: 

A case of mutual attraction? 
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Heron starts meetings 
on debt shake-up 
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Creditors of Heron Interna- 
tional, the property group 
headed by Mr Gerald Ron- 
son Qefl), start a series of ' 
meetings today to decide 
whether to support pro- 
posals for refinancing the 
group’s £1.4bn debt WhBe 
Heron's advisers say that 
early indications are 
favourable to the com- 
pany, the result is by no 
means easy to predict 
Page 16 


Last chance at Whftecnoft 

Mike Derbyshire and Martyn BOs wfll be In Glas- 
gow today meeting Scottish Amicable, the last of 
tour main institutional shareholders in WhHecroft, 
the industrial group, to explain why they should be 
allowed one more chance. Their message is sim- 
ple. Page 16 

Hershey falls on profit warning 

Shares In Hershey Foods, best known for its choo- 
olate and other confectionery, fell on Friday to 
$47%, after the Pennsylvania-based company 
warned that second-quarter earnings will not match 
last time's 39 cents a share. Page 17 

Tokyo acts on derfvatfvos 

Japanese financial authorities may reconsider con- 
troversial regulations limiting trading In derivatives 
which have angered foreign stockbrokers'in Tokyo 
specialising in the Instruments. Page 17 ! 

Inflation outlook boosts gilts 

Gilt yields continued to tumble on the back of 
strong buying by overseas and domestic Institu- 
tions as expectations Improved about the UK Infla- 
tion outlook. Several big Institutions were reported 
to be switching out of French government bonds 
into gilts. Page 18 

Hedging In developing countries 

The use of derivatives for risk management Is 
becoming more widespread in developing coun- 
tries. Derivatives can be used to hedge against 
inflation, currency and political risks. Page 10 

Prospective p/e ratio 

The latest prospective p/a ratio for the “500" index 
for calendar 1993 Is 14.7 according to IBES, the 
consensus estimates service (feet week: 14.5), This 
compares with an IBES es tima ted p/e for the "500" 
of 19.4 (19.0) for calendar 1992. The official FT cal- 
culation of the historic p/e, based on the latest 
reported earnings. Is 19.44 (19.38). 


Foreign banks join Ferruzzi committee 


By Hsdg Simonlan In Milan 

REPRESENTATIVES of SotifctS 
Gdnfrrale of France and Union 
Bank of Switzerland, believed to 
be two of the biggest foreign 
bank creditors to Italy's deeply- 
troubled Ferruzzi 

group, have joined the five-mem- 
ber committee of Italian creditor 
banks now guiding the 
group. 

A UBS official noted the two 
foreign banks, also representing 
the UO-odd foreign Institutions 


which lent around L6,500bn 
($4.3bn) to Ferruzzi, were not 
strictly speaking members of the 
five-bank committee. 

Rather, they bad an “advisory 
mandate" towards the five Italian 
creditor banka and Ferruzzi 
itself. 

Participating in the commit 
tee's activities “doesn’t imply 
anything about the two banks' 
own exposures", the official 
claimed. 

The official declined to give 
any indication of how much UBS 


had lent, as such disclosures 
were forbidden under Swiss law. 

Last week. Credit Lyonnais, 
the big French bank, indicated its 
exposure was somewhat less than 
LSOObn. 

Shareholders gear up for the 
annual general meetings of Fer- 
ruzzi Finanziaria (Ferfin), the 
holding company and Us Mont 
edison industrial arm. 

Montedison shareholders will 
gather today at its Milan head- 
quarters for the first of this 
week's meetings. 


The annual meeting, tradition- 
ally an endurance test because of 
frequent interventions by envi- 
ronmentalists opposed to the 
company's ehamiraig activities, 
promises to be an even greater 
challenge this year. 

On Wednesday, the focus will 
shift to the sleepy town of 
Ravenna, where Ferfin Is based. 
Its annual meeting promises to 
be a particularly memorable 
event 

The two meetings will give 
minority shareholders the first 


chance to air their vi ews on the 
fate of Ferruzzi after the five- 
bank committee stepped in at the 

Ferruzzi family's request earlier 

thfo month. 

The meetings, which will 
approve new boards greatly influ- 
enced by the banks, will also give 
small shareholders their first 
chance to see Mr Guido Rossi, 
the new bank-appointed chair- 
man of Ferfin and Montedison, 
and Mr Enrico Bondi, new man- 
aging director of Ferfin and 
Montedison. 


Deborah Hargreaves looks at a reversal in fortunes at the oil group 

BP on target after a 
year of painful cuts 
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M R DAVID SIMON can 
look back this weekend 
on a year in the top 
post at British Petroleum confi- 
dent in the knowledge he has 
gone some way towards revers- 
ing the fortunes of one of the 
UK’s largest companies. 

Last week's sale of another big 
chunk of the company's nutrition 
business and its Swedish petrol 
stations means he has already 
achieved his target of selling 
S2bn-worth of assets this year in 
an effort to cut debt 
The stock market has wel- 
comed Mr Simon’s attempts to 
wrestle with BP’S large debt bur- 
den and. In spile erf a flat oil 
price, the shares have risen by 
two-thirds to pass SOOp from a 
low of ISOp last August 
That low point in BP’S stock 
price followed the departure of 
Mr Robert Horton, former chair- 
man and chief executive, in a 
boardroom coup a year ago and 
the subsequent dividend art 
Mr Simon inheri ted a company 
strapped for cash with a debt- to- 
equity ratio that had risen to 
almost 100 per cent by the end of 
last year. 

As a result he was forced to 
adopt - a stringent cost-cutting 
programme aiming to slice Slim 
off operating costs by the end of 
this year, including cutting 10 
per cent of the workforce. 

He also set some ambitious tar- 
gets for disposals to cut debt and 
plans to sell another $2bn of 
assets next year. 

Mr Simon has set a goal of pay- 
ing off BP'S $145bn net debt at a 
rate of Slbn a year. 

It was either that or sacrifice 
all growth In the company for 
many years. BP now looks like 
being able to deliver on most of 
its targets for the next couple of 
years. Some 6,000 jobs have gone. 
He has managed to arrest the 
company's cash haemorrhage by 
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halving the net outflow last year 
to £607m (5910m) from £1.14bn 
the year before, with surplus 
cashflow of £60Qm generated In 
the first quarter. 

Analysts expect BP'S profit to 
grow to around £900m next year, 
and £1.4bn the year after. The 
company will begin next year to 
see a reduction in the amount 
paid in North Sea oil taxes, 
which could add as much as 
£20Qm to net profit 

But some in the City erf London 
ask whether the company is run- 
ning the risk of missing invest- 
ment opportunities be caus e of its 
strict cost-cutting programme. 

“BP can’t go on tightening Its 
belt forever. It needs some eco- 
nomic growth in the business 
areas it serves and at some point 
a recapitalisation of its balance 
sheet,” said Mr Peter Spring, 
industry analyst at Henderson 
Crosth waite, the UK brokers. 

Lord Ashburton, the company's 

rhairman, has knock ed on the 

head, for the time being, the oft- 
repeated rumour of a rights issue 
but many in the City believe the 
company will have to came to 
market eventually. 

It desperately needs exposure 
to the fastgrowing refining mar- 
ket in south-east Asia where 
Shell, for examp le, is seeing high 
returns. 

Nevertheless, the City’s scep- 
tics welcomed the company's sale 
of its US animal feeds business, 
Purina BfflQa, and its Swedish pet- 
rol stations last week which 
added 5535m to its receipts from 
disposals so far this year. 

“One area hi which the com- 
pany has consistently outper- 
formed every expectation is the 
speed and price of its disposals 
amid indiffer ent con ditions ,” Ra id 
Mr Nick Antal, industry analyst 
at UK stockbrokers, Hoars 
Govett He also points out that, 
working on the basis that the 


most attractive assets sell first, 
next year’s disposals target could 
be a lot more difficult to achieve. 

The remaining small busi- 
nesses in BP Nutrition should 
fetch a price of around 5500m and 
BP fihgmteais is looking to sell 
parts of its operations for around 
$60Qm over the next couple of 
years. In addition, BP is looking 
to sell two oil refineries in the US 
- Marcus Hook in Pennsylvania 
and Femdale in Washington 
state - but few buyers are inter- 
ested in moving into a crowded 
US refining market. BP is left 
with the dilemma of whether to 
implement the upgrade needed to 
bring the plants in line with US 
environmental legislation at an 
estimated cost of 5100m each or 
to close them and take a write- 
off: 

B ut if there are no takers 
for these parts of the busi- 
ness, the company could 
be forced to sell assets previously 
considered its core activities, 
such as some European petrol 
stations, which in turn will 
reduce its exposure to the eco- 
nomic upturn. 

If the company can rely upon 
cost-cutting and asset disposals 
to improve earnings over the 
next couple of years, additional 
growth should start to trickle in 
by 1995 from new oil exploration 
fields. 

BP’s high-risk exploration 
strategy of focusing on so-called 
“frontier" areas is beginning to 
pay off, although Its hopes for 
Azerbaijan could be jeopardised 
by local political unrest 
The company needs to diver- 
sify its sources of crude produc- 
tion: it is heavily concentr ated in 
the North Sea and Alaska, both 
of which should start to fleclTna 
by the end of the decade. 

The company's reserves-to-pro- 
ductiou ratio - the length of time 
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it can keep up production at its 
current rate before it runs out of 
oil - is nine years compared with 
16 years at Royal Dutch/Shell. 

It was partly an expensive 
exploration programme in the 
past that ran up debt. 

BP’s giant Cuslana field in Col- 
ombia Is planned to come on 
stream in 1995, adding £100m to 
profits by the end of the decade, 
with other discoveries such as 
the Mars field in the Gulf of 
Mexico kicking in lata:. 

The company's oil finds in UK 
waters west of the Shetland Isles 
could provide an important new 
resource base for BP in the next 
century. 

At the same time, the company 
could get a boost from an upturn 
In the economic cycle which 


would help its downstream and 
chemicals businesses. 

US investors, who have led the 
recovery in BP'S shares, are more 
sanguine about the company's 
future than many in the City. 
"On a cashflow basis, the com- 
pany looks stronger and com- 
pared with a lot of US oil compa- 
nies it is trading at a reasonable 
price," said Mr Lars Reierson, 
industry analyst at Morgan Stan- 
ley in New York. 

Mr Simon’s target of earning 
fZbn net income by 1985 is within 
reach. 

But many in the City believe 
this is a very modest aim, repre- 
senting only a 10 per cent return 
on capital. BP will have to show 
it can use this as a base for 
future growth. 


CBOT 
and Liffe 
end plans 
for link 


By Tracy Corrigan bi London and 
Latvia Morse In Chicago 

THE Chicago Board of Trade 
(CBOT) and the London Interna- 
tional Financial Futures & 
Options Exchange (Liffe) have 
abandoned plans to form a trad- 
ing and Clearing Knk- 
The exchanges decided to sus- 
pend discussions, which began 
last October, because Uffe was 
not satisfied that the terms of 
the linkage would bring greater 
volume to the exchange. 

The CBOT had proposed to 
share its growing 10-year Trea- 
sury note futures contract with 
the London exchange, in return 
for the right to trade Liffe ’s Ger- 
man and Italian government 
bond contracts. 

“There was some concern that 
there might be some loss of 
liquidity at Liffe because of the 
overlap [hi trading hours!” said 
Mr Daniel Hodson, Litre’s chief 
executive. The terms under dis- 
cussion were that the bund 
fu ture would be traded on the 
CBOT from 1.16pm London time. 
Currently, the bund future can 
be traded in London, either on 
the exchange floor or on Liffe’s 
APT after-hours trading system, 
until 6pm London time. 

There also seems to have been 
a feeling that the GBOFs T-note 
contract, less actively traded 
than its jealously-guarded long- 
bond contract, was not a fair 
exchange for Litre’s top con- 
tracts. 

Officials at both exchanges 
described the end of talks as 
amicable and said that a poten- 
tial linkage may be discussed 
again at some point 
“Fungible links are merely one 
of many ways in which 
exchanges can Improve their dis- 
tribution,” said Mr Hodson, 
adding that Liffe may in the 
future consider extending trad- 
ing hours or expanding the use 
of its after-hours trading system. 

The suspension of the talks 
may simplify negotiations 
between Liffe and Globex, the 24- 
hour trading system owned by 
the CBOT, the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange and Renters. 

Globex has been in talks with 
the London exchange for more 
than four years, but liffe’s inter- 
est has dulled due to the disap- 
pointing volume generated by 
the system since its launch lost 
year. Even the CBOT chairman, 
Mr Pat Arbor, was sceptical 
about the prospects of Uffe join- 
ing Globex. “I think they are 
vary happy with their own [after 
hours trading] system,” Mr 
Arbor said. 
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L OVE it or loath it, the 
Maastricht Treaty just 
will not go away. It may 
have slipped out of UK head- 
lines in recent weeks. But it is 
just about to cast its shadow 
across Germany. 

The question as to whether 
or not the treaty conforms 
with Germany’s constitution 
will be the subject of a hearing 
on Thursday and Friday this 
week before the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court in Karlsruhe. 
Although it will probably be 
jT sane months before the court 
comes to a conclusion and 
makes Its judgment public, 
Germany's policy-making 
establishment is bracing itself 
for a thorough-going inquisi- 
tion. Questions sent by the 
court in advance to the Bonn 
government, the Bundesbank 
and other relevant parties such 
as the fnmmisirion in Brussels 
make n.ipar that doubts about 
the constitutionality of the 
Maastricht Treaty are consider- 
able. 

The court’s questions have 
not been published. But copies 
seen by the Financial Times 
suggest that the authorities 
have a hard time answer 

Senior German monetary 
officials involved in the case 
admit that it is “serious". Ear- 
lier this month, at a conference 
in Rome, Mr Horst Schubnann, 
the president of the state cen- 
tral bank of Hesse and a mem- 
ber of the Bundesbank council, 
said he expected the court 
would “have some admonitions 
in store". 

The court itself has main- 
tained a trappfst silence ahead 
of the hearings. But Mr Schui- 
mflnn let shp that an imbal- 
ance “between progress in eco- 
nomic and monetary 
integration and progress in the 
making of political union in 
Europe" was at the heart of the 
% Germany’s problem over Maas- 
tricht 

In negotiating the treaty, 
Germany insisted that it would 
only give up the D-Mark and 
the Bundesbank for a single 
European currency and central 


Maastricht casts 
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across Germany 


hank if it could be sure that 
these would be just as effective 
in combating infla tion as exist- 
ing arrangements. 

It also sought a political 
nninn on the grounds that a 
transfer of sovereignty over 
monetary and economic policy 
to a European System of Cen- 
tral Banka (ESCB) would only 
be acceptable if matched by a 
commensurate increase in 
democratic accountability at 
the community level 

While the Boon government 
and Bundesbank initially 
prided themselves that the 


with a treaty that transfers the 
part of this power dealing with 
economic and monetary policy 
to European authorities erf lim- 
ited democratic accountability. 

For many Germans, Article 
20 has an almost mystical sig- 
nificance as a bulwark against 
the return erf any form of total- 
itarian government to their 
country. 

When the court asks 
whether Germany might not 
lose part of its “autonomy as a 
democratic state based on the 
rule of law” and its “constitu- 
tional identity" through the 


Economics Notebook 

By Peter Norman 


plans for Emu safeguarded 
Germany against inflationary, 
perils, the court’s questions 
cast doubt on this. In particu- 
lar, the court asks whether the 
Maastricht convergence crite- 
ria, which are designed to pre- 
vent unsuitable candidates 
from joining Emu, can be 
diluted and whether Germany 
could be obliged to enter stage 
three of Emu. with its single 
currency and central bank, 
against its will A dose reading 
of the .Maastricht Treaty sug- 
gests that the answer to both 
of these questions would be 
“yes". 

Weightier still are the ques- 
tions addressing the compati- 
bility of Maastricht with Ger- 
many's Basic Law or 
constitution. The court wants 
to know how far Article 20 of 
the Basic Law, which says that 
“all state power is rooted in 
the people", can be squared 


Maas tricht Treaty, its ques- 
tions have to be taken seri- 
ously. 

A look at the questions sug- 
gests that the court has 
b eco me increasingly concerned 
about the treaty's impact. A 
first batch sent out by the 
court focused largely on nitty 
gr it ty issues. A second batch 
was couched in far broader 
terms to get to the heart of 
constitutional problems 
thrown up by Maastricht 

That this is so probably owes 
much to the efforts of Mr 
Lothar Mtffier, the president of 
the Bavarian central bank and 
a member of the Bund e s ba n k 
council. Over the past 18 
months, he has waged a lonely 
campaign to bring Germans 
face to face with the constitu- 
tional as well as the economic 
and monetary implications of 
the treaty. . „ 

Mr MtUler prides himself on 


being a “good European” and 
has been scrupulous to avoid 
giving any impression of oppo- 
sition to European integration. 
But he has, in a series of lec- 
tures and articles in newspa- 
pers and learned journals, 
managed to bring into public 
view virtually all the of the 
questions that will now preoc- 
cupy the constitutional court 

His most recent article 
argued that while the German 
parliament has the power to 
change the constitution, it can- 
not f undamental HaHsirmB 
about sovereignty and the 
nature of the state. Only the 
German people can do that. 

Mr MtLQar insisted that the 
Maastricht Treaty, through its 
plans to create an economic 
and monetary union, would 
lead to fundamental change in 
the German state. The renunci- 
ation of monetary sovereignty 
represented a transfer of sover- 
eign rights affecting the foun- 
dations of Germany's constitu- 
tional structure, he said. 

The loss of monetary sover- 
eignty through Emu could 
mean that the German govern- 
ment and Bundesbank would 
be unable to achieve their stat- 
utory goal of a “well balanced 
economy". 

Mr Mailer is especially con- 
cerned that Germany would 
not be in a position to resist 
the projected move to the third 
stage of Emu with its single 
currency and central bank on 
January 1 1999 if it so wanted. 
While the German government 
has suggested that the planned 
1996 In ter governmental confer- 
ence on political union would 
give an opportunity to iron out 
such doubts, the questions put 
to Bonn by the constitutional 
court show that it not con- 
vinced that Germany has the 
power to back out at Emu. 

It is impossible to guess how 
the court will finally view 
Maastricht But it would be a 
delicious irony If Britain rati- 
fies Maastricht and the treaty 
finally founders on objections 
raised in a country that was 
one of the wain authors of the 
drive to Emu. 


New bond 

offerings 

reach 

record high 

By Sara Webb in London 

NEW bond offerings readied a 
record high and helped to 
boost the total volume of bor- 
rowing in the international 
capital markets by 38 per emit 
to S25&3bn In the period Janu- 
ary-Aprll 1993, according to 
the Organisation for Economic 
C o-ope ration and Develop- 
mest*,, 

"The acceleration in borrow- 
ing activity was entirely doe 
to a record volume of bond 
offerings, which accounted for 
two thirds of the total, and a 
significant advance in pro- 
grammes for the. issuance of 

euro-commercial paper and 
medium-term euro-notes” said 
the OECD report 

A total of 5170.8bn was 
raised in bond issues in the 
period Jannary-April this 
year, out of a total of 5256^bn 
and against $114£bn In bond 
Issuance In the comparable 
period in 1992. 

More recent figures supplied 
by Etmnnoney show eurobond 
issues in the first six months 
of 1998 amounted to 
5200. 78bn, against 5L62A7bn 
in the first half of 1992. 

The OECD predicts that the 
high level of activity in the 
international bond market will 
continue, even if the growth in 
securities business Is “less 
spectacular”. 

In addition, the organisation 
expects to see more non-OECD 
borrowers (for example those 
from Latin America) stenting 
np the flow of offerings, espe- 
cially as they approach invest- 
ment grade ratings. 

* Financial Market Trends No 
55, June 1993. Published by the 
OECD. 
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Crucial meeting on 
Ronson refinancing 


COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


All the nasties 



By Maggie Uny 

CREDITORS OF Heron 
International, Mr Gerald Ron- 
son's property group, start a 
series of meetings today to 
decide whether to support pro- 
posals for refinancing the 
group's £1.4bn debt 

Today's meeting, to be held 
in London, is the most crucial 
and likely to set the tone for 
meetings in the Netherlands 
on June 30 and Curacao on 
July 5. While Heron's advisers 
say that early indications are 
favourable to the company, the 
outturn is by no means simple 
to predict 

The meeting could be lively, 
since many creditors are expec- 
ted to voice concerns about the 
amount and appropriateness of 
information provided in the 
proposal documents. 

One creditor, First Eastern 
Developments, a pr o p ert y con-, 
suiting company owed $1.7m 
by Heron, has gathered views 
from a number of others, 
including many bondholders. 
Mr Simon Shane, head of FED, 
said many creditors who 


responded to a Questionnaire 
FED sent out said there was 
insufficient information to 
form a view on the proposals. 

He said "unless you know 
what debt Is secured against 
what assets in what company 
you can't form a view if a bank 
has a secondary recourse else- 
where.” 

Mr Shane plans to seek a 
legal review of the information 
offered even if the proposals 
are approved. He fears Heron 
could set the standards for 
fhture restructurings. 

There may also be questions 
about the cootinuing role of Mr 
Ronson at the group, on a sal- 
ary of £500,000 a year which 
some regard as excessive. Also 
there are concerns that he is 
leading an investor group 
which is buying some assets 
from Heron. 

Under the proposals, bond- 
holders would swap £100 of 
bonds for £29.80 worth of 
senior debt and £7.28 of iunior 
debt, which will both take the 
form of new bonds, and 6.7949 
new shares In Heron. 

Voting is complex. At today's 


United Industries setback 


EXCEPTIONAL costs hit 
United Industries in the year 
ended April 3 leaving pre-tax 
losses ahead from £1.54m to 
£3.63m. 

The materials handling, 
springs and process machinery 
group saw turnover foil from 
£3&3m to with the dis- 

continued cutting tool 
operations accounting for 
£2 35m (£3 34m). The operating 
deficit was £556,000 (£79,000) 
shared by continuing busi- 
nesses £295,000 (profit £191,000) 
and discontinued £ 261,000 
(£270,000). 


In the exceptional charges 
were £474,000 for reorganising 
the Dutch spring company, 
£447,000 for redundancy and 
reorganisation, and 21.35m loss 
on sale of cutting tool div- 
ision. 

The economies in which the 
group operated worsened dur- 
ing the second half. In particu- 
lar the Dutch operations which 
benefited from the strong Ger- 
man market my) had been rela- 
tively little affected by reces- 
sion, suffered a sudden and 
substantial downturn in 
orders. 


Electric and General improves 


Net asset value of Electric and 
General Investment Company 
increased from 152. 6p to 1853p 
over the year to May 31. 

Net revenue for the 12 
months amounted to £2.9m 
(£2 34m) for earnings per share 
of 331p (3.14p). The final divi- 
dend is an unchanged 13p for 


a maintained total of 3.lp. 

Mr Richard McClean is Join- 
ing the board as a non-execu- 
tive director. He was formerly 
deputy chief executive of the 
Financial Times and is about 
to become rfritf executive of 
the International Herald Tri- 
bune. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


M1TM 


MTMPlc 

Disposal of the Group’s main businesses 
to BTP pic 
for 

£100,000,000 

and 

Refinancing of the Group 


The undersigned acted as financial adviser to MTM Pic and 
negotiated the terms and structure of the above transactions. 



Hill Samuel 


Bank 


KOI Hanfc Limited © 100 Wood Street O London EC2P 2AJ o Telephone 071 600 6000 

A member of the Securities and Futures Authority 
June 1993 



the books 


meeting approval of the pro- 
posals requires a 75 per cent 
majority by value of the votes 
cast, either in person or by 
proxy, and a 50 per cent major- 
ity by number of votes. This 
means that a bank holding 
proxies for a large number of 
bondholders could sway the 
numerical vote by putting each 
proxy in individually rather 
than as a block. 

Mr Ronson will chair the 
meeting and start with a brief 
Introduction, followed by an 
update of the trading position. 
He will point to more than 
£140m of property disposals 
already agreed, ahead of sched- 
ule and at prices above the 
value assumed in the plan. 

This is important since the 
restructuring proposals 
assume some improvement in 
the property market merely to 
meet repayments of the senior 
debt 

Heron has repeatedly said 
that if the proposals are 
rejected the group will face 
Insolvency, an outcome which 
it says would deliver signifi- 
cantly less to creditors. 


C&W chairman 
gets 77% rise 
to £863,410 

By Andrew Bofcjer 

The salary of Lord Young, 
executive chairman of Cable 
and Wireless, the telecommu- 
nications group, has risen 
from £487,375 to £863,410, an 
increase of 77 per cent 

C&W*s annual report shows 
that the former cabinet minis- 
ter received a performance-re- 
lated bonus of £409,828 for the 
year to March 31, during 
which the group's pre-tax prof- 
its increased by 48 per cent. 
Cram £644m to £918m under 
#kS& 

The report said that the sub- 
stantial bonuses paid to direc- 
tors in the past year reflected 
the group's considerable prog- 
ress, not just only in 1992-93, 
but also in previous years. 
There was a considerable 
long-term element to 'the 
bonus scheme, and no bonuses 
had been paid In 1991-92. 


Ian Hamilton Fazey reports on Whitecroft’s plea to. institutions for one last chance 

M ike Derbyshire and to London for more briefings 
Mfirtyn Ellis wffl be on Friday, 
in Glasgow today Together with Scottish Ami- 


M ike Derbyshire and 
Martyn Ellis will be 
in Glasgow today 
meeting Scottish Amicable, the 
last of Whitecroft’s four main 
institutional shareholders. 
They will be explaining why 
they should be allowed one 
more chance after announcing 
pre-tax losses of £41.8m. 

Their message is simple: 
Whitecroft has gone back to 

infltmffa ta rin g awl ifl p ram fa - 

lng never to dabble in property 
again; it has reduced itself to a 
more manageable size and 
array of businesses and facto- 
ries; it is in its markets of yore, 
where it knows what it is 
doing and can influence 
events; and than are no more 
nasties Lurking in the 
books from the follies of the 
1980s, 

The losses for the year to 
end March, announced last 
Tuesday, were a shock, Even 
the restatement of the previous 
year's figures under FRS3 
showed them as a £3.65m loss, 
not the £4J3m profit on which 
Whitecroft paid a 4p dividend. 
Shareholders funds were down 
from £46m to £24m and borrow- 
ings were £35m. 

Derbyshire and Ellis immedi- 
ately got to work with presen- 
tations to shareholders and 
analysts in the City, briefed 
managers at their headquar- 
ters on Thursday and returned 


to London to more briefings 
on Friday. 

Together with Scottish Ami- 
cable, Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment, M&G and BZW Invest, 
ntent Management own more 
than half the shares. 

The tactics seem to be work- 
ing. The share price ended the 
week only 2p down at 47p, and 
only 3p below the year's high. 

The company had lost the 
confidence of many investors 

because of a series of profits 
and dividend warnings as it 
was squeezed between a rise in 
gearing and foiling property 
values from the latter half of 
1989. The worst never appeared 
to be over, even thongh man, 
agement kept giving the 
appearance it had 
In the Eld investors had to 
be appeased by bloodletting. In 
March, Peter Goold, 24 years In 
company chair m a n 
since 1989, and Graham MTto- 
dell, the finance director, foil 
on their sw ar ds . 

David Kendall, head of 
Bunzl, MmB in as part-time 
non-executive chairman. Der- 
byshire, who joined Whitecroft 
from Norcros last year as 
Goold’s deputy, moved to chief 
executive. Ellis came as 
ftwnrmft director from Inchcape, 
where he had learned from 
such luminaries as the late Sir 
George Turnbull 
Whitecroft’ 3 shares - tipped 



Mike Derbyshire: “We are now 
hade to basics’* 

in January by Henry Cooke 
Lumsden, the Manchester 
stockbroker, as one of the 
recovery shares of the year - 
started to move up. 

So how did Whitecroft get 
into this mess? It was hardly a 
newcomer to the market It 
floated In 1900, having emerged 
from a trade association of 
dyers and bleachers in WhaUey 
Bridge. 

With maturity came dull- 
ness. By the early 1980s, White- 
croft was an ungiamorous little 
manufacturing stock rooted in 


bade fedostriaa, sash as com- 
mehMBfhtisig, bunders’ mer- 
chants and industrial or spe- 

. , Things started stirring 
between 1984 and 1987 with 
Tom Weatherhy, who had 
emerged from ftft of its textile 
romps ntos as chairman. The 
property and building boom 
was undo: way and Whitecroft, 
already hi. w* * * of those mar- 
lint*, Joined the bandwagon. 

The company, prospered. A 
rights issue in 1987 gave it 
fipwt to go hrmtiny . The next 
year, the sale at its low-yield- 
ing chain of buHders’ mer- 
chants brought in £84m. 

After falling to buy Eleoo 
Biddings, the construction and 
building products group, WM- 
taentft paid £6m cash for Light- 
ning Windows, maker of PVC 
ynri aluminium replacements 
windows and doors. 

Trent Holdings, manufac- 
turer of specialist doors and fit- 
tings, was bought for £l&n, fol- 
lowed by MB Modem Decor, 
which made PVC and alumin- 
ium replacement doors and 
windows, at fSm; then 80 per 
cent of a Netherlands fabrics 
and trimmings company for 
£4,4m; than Finch Conservato- 
ries - with its successful brand 
image - at £& 2 m. 

Annual profits climbed 33 
par cent, tfaan 27 per cent; divi- 
dends rose to 16p and the share 


price broke through MOp. But 
borrowings ware rising and 
book values were being 
sowing the seeds ot 
riJrarter when the market 
turned. Since the second nsu 
of 1988, it has been downhill 

Whitecroft thought It would 
be sate because its property 
exploits had mainly been in 
■mail office and retail develop- 
ments. It was also into house- 
building, but only In the north, 
where prices remained stable. 

Last week's results showed 
Just how hopelessly optimistic 
fhfa was. In spits of several 
earlier write-downs of property 
values. Hillier Parker - the 
valuers brought In to take a 
fresh look - slashed another 
£llm off hook values of £25m. 
That, with the £29m 

cost of pulling out of the home 
imp ro ve ments side, accounted 
for the rise in losses. 

“We are now back to basics." 
Derbyshire said yesterday. 
“Industrial commercial and 
street lighting; building prod- 
ucts; medical cotton fibre; and 
specialised textiles. 

All operating divisions are 
trading profitably and he says 
the remaining properties are 
be ginning to move now that 
they are realistically priced. 

Last week, Derbyshire 
insists, was the rock bottom. 
He knows that Whitecroft has 
almost run out of chances. 


Pay boost for Boots’ chief 



!-U| !■!.'■! TVT 


SIR JAMES Blyth, chief 
executive of Boots, the retail- 
ing and pharmaceuticals 
group, was paid a total of 
£620,000 last year, an Increase 
of 8^ per cent, according to the 
company’s annual report. 

His basic salary rose from 
£380,000 to £415,000, while 


bonuses, long service pay- 
ments and other benefits 
Increased from £191,000 to 
E205JXX). 

In addition. Boots contrib- 
uted £193,000 to Sir James’s 
pension arrangements, up 
from £177,000 the previous 
year. 


Caldwell advances to £176,000 


Taxable proflfs of Caldwell 
Investments, the USM-quoted 
investment and commercial 
holding company, rose from 
£32,000 to £176,000 in the six 
months to April 30. 

Turnover advanced from 
£lSBm to £296m. The directors 
said sales volumes had 
improved and although there 
had been price pressure from 


customers Caldwell had com- 
pensated for this by sourcing 
raw materials more effectively. 

Earnings improved from 03p 
to 1.48p and dividends are 
resumed with an interim of. 
0.3875p. The company intends 
to recommend payment of a 
final should profitability In 
the second half meet expecta- 
tions. 
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NEW DEADLINE 

FOR THE OFFER TO 

PURCHASE SHARES 


UNI STOREBRAND 



The recapitalisation of UNI Storebrand includes an increase of 
the share capital through subscription-rights to current 
shareholders. 

New extended deadlines are as follows: 

Monday June 28: Last trading-day for the subscription- 
rights 

Thursday July 1 : Deadline for ordering new shares. 
Completed subscription-form must be received by 
Christiania Bank in Oslo, NORWAY by 3p.m. 

Friday July 16: Deadline for payment of new shares. The 
payment must be registered on the account of Christiania 
Bank by 3 p.m. 

PLEASE NOTE THE VARIOUS DEADLINES 

For further information please contact UNI Storebrand HQ ir> 
Oslo, NORWAY on 47 22 31 50 50 


The Prudential 

Insurance Company of America 

U.S. $500,000,000 

Collateralized Mortgage Obligations 
Series 1986-1 

Fur the period 25rh June, 1993 lu 26ch July. 1993 the Bonds 
will curry nn Interest Rate of 3-70% per annum with on 
Intense Amount of U.S. $27.15 per U.S. $50,000 {the original 
Principal Amount) Bond, payable on Z6ch July. 1993. The 
Principal Amount of the Bonds outstanding is expected to be 
17,044432202% the original Principal Amount of the Bonds, or 
U.S. $8,522-22 per Bond until the Seventy-Ninth Payment Date. 


Bankers Trust 

Company, London 


Agent Bank 


Sumisho Lease 
Co., Ltd. 

US $30,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate 
Notes due 1995 

Notice is hereby given that, in 
accordance with me provisions 
of the above mentioned Floating 
Rate Notes, the rate of interest 
for the six months period from 
June 28, 1993 to December 29, 
1993 (184 days) has been fixed 
at 3.80% per annum. 

The interest payable on 
December 29, 1993 win be 
US $9,711.11 in respect of each 
US$500,000 Note. 

FTTH MiinBMHHE 


Agent Bank 
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appears every Tuesday & 
Saturday. 

To advertise please contact 
Karl Loynton on 071-873 
4780 

or write to him at 

The Financial limes, 
One Southwark Bridge, 
London SEI 9HL. 



Kaufhof Finance B.V. 

CanS 100,0001000 Collared Rooting Rate Notes 1993/2003 
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NOTICE OF EARLY REDEMPTION 
US$5l,7«UW0 

GRINDLAYS EUROFINANCE B.V. 

GUARANTEED FLOATING RATE NOTES DUE FEBRUARY 1994 
l“Th* Note") 

Unconditionally Guaranteed by 
ANZ GRINDLAYS BANK PLC 

Notice is hereby green tin n m acronknoc with Comimret Stb) ot itw Now* 
Grindtoys Ewofinmcc BV (the "Itwcr") will redeem all Notc» ji their prmvipal 
■mown on the new interest payment date. 9 August 1993 tthc “Redemption Date") 
whea lucres on the Nate* will cense to accrue. 

Payment of principal *iB be made upon wrrcnder of the note, ten in dorian M Ik; 
specified office of the Paying Agent in New Yah City ( noted betaw » or (bl at the 
option or the balden, ttihe specified office of any Paying Agent loured below) by 
dothr Cheque drawn on. or by trenafer to a dotlar account maintained by the payee 
with, a bank in New York diy. 

COupotM due 9 August 1993 should be presented for payment In the iruml manner. 
Upon the redemption date Unmanned Coupons relating to saeb Note-, (whether or 
not attached) shall become told uni m payment dull be mode in respect thereof. 
Notts and coupons will become void unkn presented for payment within a period 
of 10 yean m the case or Noes and 3 yean to the cue of Coupon* respectively 
from the Relevant Date (as defined in Condition 7) relating thereto, 

PRINCIPAL PAYING AGENT 
Citibank. NA, 

Citibank Hook 
336 The Strand 
London WC2R 1 1 IB 

PAYING AGENTS 

Cillbank (Luxembourg) SA, Citibank NjV. 

16 Avenue Marie-Theme III Wall Street 

Liwembmng 5* Floor 

New York. NY 10043 
(payment of principal only) 


Citibank NA, 

44th Floor 
I Exchange Square 
8 Connaught Place 
Central (tong Kong 


Citibank. NA. 

Avenue dc Tcrvurcn 249 
BII50 Bnuxcbt 


Notice of 


tionto the Holders of 


LEO 1 PLC 

Class Al, Class A 2 and Class B 
Mortgage Backed Floating Rate Notes Due 2035 

NOTICE (S HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to Condition 5(C) 
or caeh class of Notes, the (aaucr has determined the following 
mandatory redemption details: ° 

ClussAt. Principal Puymentjicr Note : £2,900 

Principal Amount Outstanding : £122,868,900 
Pool Factor : 0.891 

interest Payment Date : July I, 1993 


: 0.891 

: July 1,1993 


There wiii be no ralcoiptioiu in respect of Cluss As un d 
Clast ii Notes. 


LEO 1 PLC 


Dated: June 28. 1993 
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Japan may reconsider 
derivatives regulations 


Hershey Foods warns of 
second-quarter setback 


By Charles Leac&eater 
In Tokyo 

JAPANESE financial 
authorities may reconsider 
controversial regulations limit- 
ing trading in derivatives 
which have angered foreign 
stockbrokers in Tokyo special- 
ising in the instruments. 

The Ministry of Finance is 
expected to call on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange to follow prin- 
ciples agreed with the US in 
talks on Friday when the 
exchange revises regulations 
governing stock index futures 
trading. 

The ministry has softened its 
position after sustained foreign 
criticism that it was re-regula- 
ting the stock market 

US officials regard the agree- 
ment as a small but significant 


By Tony Walker In BetfEng 

A CHINESE trading corp- 
oration and China's leading 
underwriter are to launch Chi- 
na's first US dollar domestic 
bond issue since the 1949 revo- 
lution. 

The National Metallurgical 
Import and Export Corporation 
is offering $40m in bonds with 
one and two-year maturities at 
interest rates of 4.1 per cent 
and 4.6 per cent The govern- 
ment-backed underwriter, 
China Securities Co. will help 
distribute the issue. Bonds will 


Fletcher sells 
Chilean stake 

By Terry HaH in Wellington 

FLETCHER Challenge, the 
New Zealand conglomerate, is 
selling a 49 per cent stake in 
its Chilean forestry and news- 
print operations for US$12L5m 
to a group of US investors as 
part of its debt reduction pro- 
gramme. It has sold NZ$2. 2bn 
(US$L.2bn) worth of assets 
since last June. 

The investors included sev- 
eral that helped form a similar 
joint venture last year to buy a 
major shareholding in Fletch- 
er's forests in in New Zealand. 


further step in unwinding Jap- 
anese financial regulations, 
after Tokyo offered concessions 
on its tightly regulated pen- 
sions market last week. 

The Japanese authorities 
said they would abolish the 
distinction between old and 
new pension funds which has 
disadvantaged foreign fund 
managers. 

Foreign fund managers are 
only allowed to manage new 
money collected after the pen- 
sion insurance law was revised 
in 1990 to allow foreign fund 
managers into the market. 
This prevents foreign invest- 
ment advisers from bidding for 
the bulk of existing pension 
funds. 

The minis try will also lower 
the minimum amount of assets 
which a fund manager can 


be tradeable through China’s 
newly-established national 
electronic trading system. 

Mr Bai Baohua, general man- 
ager of NMIEC, said the funds 
would be used for raw materi- 
als imports and advanced tech- 
nology for iron and steel enter- 
prises. China is upgrading its 
iron and steel sector and aims 
to be producing 100m tonnes of 
steel by the year 2000. against 
the present 80m tonnes. 

Chinese organisations are 
also anxious to tap local for- 
eign currency deposits. Chi- 
nese residents have salted 


By Emiko Terazono in Tokyo 

STANDARD & Poor's, the US 
credit rating agency, is review- 
ing debt ratings of Dai-Ichi 
Kangyo Bank, a leading Japa- 
nese commercial bank, for a 
possible downgrade. 

S&P said it had placed its 
AA- rating on DKB’s long- 
term debt ami A-1+ rating on 
its short-term debt on a “credi- 
twatch with negative implica- 
tions'’ due to the bank's sub- 
stantial level of non- 
performing loans. 


receive to YlOOm ($94m), from 
YSOOm for foreign companies 
and Ylbn for Japanese compa- 
nies, making it easier for for- 
eign companies to enter the 
market. 

Last August, the ministry 
told the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
to consider regulations on 
futures trading, which it said 
had helped to destabilise the 
Tokyo stock market However, 
on Friday the ministry agreed 
regulations should be non-dis- 
criminatory and predictable. 

Mr Lawrence Summers, the 
US Treasury under-secretary 
for International affairs, said 
before the talks on Friday that 
regulations should be intro- 
duced only for prudential rea- 
sons rather than to try to stabi- 
lise the price of the stock 
market 


a way some JIQbn in foreign 
currencies. 

China, meanwhile, has been 
struggling to sell yuan-denomi- 
nated treasury bills, and has 
been obliged to extend the 
period for their sale at least 
twice. At the end of May only 
28 per cent of a yuan 30bn 
($7.7bn) issue had been sold. 

Provincial governments have 
been urged to re-double efforts 
to sell treasury bills. Institu- 
tional and private interest in 
the paper has slumped, partly 
because interest rates bave 
fallen below inflation. 


DKB's non-performing loans 
totalled Yl,300bn ($12.3bn) at 
the end of March this year, 
comprising 3.8 per cent of total 

inane 

S&P said while non-perform- 
ing loans at all Japanese banks 
were expected to rise during 
last fiscal year to March 1993, 
the increase at DKB was 
greater than expected. 

The credit agency will evalu- 
ate the extent of DKB's asset 
deterioration and assess the 
impact on the bank's operating 
profits over the medium term. 


Puma to 
close last 
German 
factory 

By Christopher Parkes 
hi Fraikfurt 

PUMA, the troubled German- 
based sports goods manufac- 
turer, is to close the last fac- 
tory on its home soil by the 
end of August 
More than 200 jobs will go 
as a result of the closure of a 
football boot works at Herzo- 
genanrach, Bavaria, leaving 
just 470 working for the com- 
pany in Germany, mainly in 
1 design, marketing and admin* 
i istration. 

The move, announced by Mr 
Jochen Zeitz, chairman, will 
be followed next month by the 
unveiling of a r eorg an isation 
plan which will set Puma on 
the way to becoming “a new, 
fast lean, flexible and effec- 
tive business,” he sakL 
“It is simply no longer justi- 
fiable to maintain a factory 
which loses money year after 
year,” Mr Zeitz added. 

The plant's output of 200,000 
pairs of boots a year, repre- 
senting 3 per cent of total pro- 
duction, will be transferred to 
low-cost manufacturers, 
including Butana, a Czech 
licence-holder. 

Puma made a provisional 
loss last year of around 
DM12m ($7m) on sales of more 
than DM500m. 

Progress in 
NY commodity 
exchange talks 

By Laurie Marsh in Chicago 

MERGER talks between New 
York’s two largest commodity 
exchanges are progressing. 

In a letter to both member- 
ships last week, the negotia- 
ting committee said the New 
York Mercantile Exchange had 
increased its initial $10m cash 
bid for the Commodity 
Exchange to $45m, with about 
S15m of that coming from the 
Cemex's own treasury. 

Traders said the new offer, 
which included more auton- 
omy for Comex members, may 
be approved by members of 
both exchanges. 


By Nikki Tail in New York 

SHARES in Hershey Foods, 
best known for Its chocolate 
and confectionery products, 
fell $1% on Friday to $47%, 
after the Pennsylvania-based 
company warned that second- 
quarter earnings will not 
match last time's 39 cents a 
share. 

Hershey pointed out that the 
earnings figure for the second 
quarter of 1992 had included a 
five cents a share gain from 
the sale of a business in Brazil. 

The 1992 second quarter had 
also been particularly strong in 
terms of sales volume. 

Mr Richard Zimmerman, 
Hershey's chairman, added 
that the group’s core Hershey 
Chocolate USA division 
achieved unit volume growth 
of 12 per cent in the first quar- 


By Afice Rawsthom in Paris 

ORCOFI, the French invest- 
ment company launched three 
years ago to form a luxury 
goods group, plans to concen- 
trate on investments outside 
the luxury sector in an attempt 
to broaden the base of its busi- 
ness. 

Mr Henry Racamier, the vet- 
eran French businessman who 
founded Orcofi after his defeat 
.in the bitter battle for control 
or the LVMH luxury goods 
group, said in an interview 
with Le Figaro newspaper that 
the company could not find 
any more suitable investments 
in the luxury sphere and was 
considering new areas of aettv- 


By Haig Slmonian in Mian 

HAMBROS, the UK merchant 
bank with considerable experi- 
ence in privatisation business, 
has joined the growing list of 
City of London institutions 
winning mandates in Italy's 
privatisation programme. 

Hambros has been hired by 
the state-owned Eni energy 
and chemicals group to value n 


ter of the current year. 

“These higher than expected 
first-quarter sales may be 
affecting file timing of second- 
quarter sales," he said. 

Mr Zimmerman admitted 
that the expected results were 
“disappointing”, but noted that 
initial sales orders for the third 
and fourth quarters - season- 
ally much larger - appear to 
be good. 

“We currently expect 1993 to 
be another record year for Her- 
shey Foods." he said. 

Hershey estimated that after 
adjusting for the one-off gain 
in the 199?, earning s per shar e 
figure, the comparable 1993 
result could be between five 
and 10 cento lower 

Hershey saw an earnings per 
share figure of £L69 in its last 
hill year, to end- December, and 
reported earnings per share 


ity such as food and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

The change in Orcofi's strat- 
egy comes at a turbulent time 
for the global luxury goods 
industry, which has been badly 
affected by the recession. 

LVMH recently warned of a 
Call in profits for the first half 
of 1993. Richemont the South 
African group hphiriri H unhill , 
this week announced it was 
restructuring its luxury inter- 
ests. 

Orcofi, which has stakes in 
the [rite de la Fressange fash- 
ion house and Damn crystal, 
has come under financial pres- 
sure. 

It made a net loss of 
FFrlULSm ($19.6m) In 1992 on 


Gioroo, Em’s Milan-based daily 
newspaper and Nuova Same, 
the paper’s typesetting and 
printing affiliate. 

II Giomo used to be one of 
Milan’s most famous papers, 
with sales of more than 200,000. 
Circulation has fallen and the 
paper’s image has been 
tarnished by labour disputes 
and controversy about edito- 
rial policy because of Eni’s 


(excluding accounting-related 
charges and another one-off 
asset sale gain) of 71 cents in 
the first quarter of 1993, up 
from 65 cents a year earlier. 

• Data General, the US com- 
puter group, said preliminary 
indications were that revenues 
and financial results for its 
third quarter, ending June 26, 
will be lower than analyst 
expectations, AP-OJ reports. 

The company blamed weaker 
than expected order rates from 
the European marketplace. 

Nine analysts have esti- 
mated that Data General will 
post a loss of 13 cents a share 
for the third quarter. Estimates 
ranged from break-even to a 
loss of 21 cento. 

For the third quarter last 
year Data General posted a 
loss of $11. 7m, or 35 cents a 
share. 


turnover of FFr635m. Lanvin, 
the French fashion house that 
it owns jointly with the 
L’Oreal cosmetics group, 
recently reshuffled its senior 
management following an 
expensive relaunch last 
autumn. 

Mr Racamier announced this 
spring that he was retiring as 
executive chairman of Orcofi 
to be replaced by Mr Pierre 
Schmidt, chief executive. 

Mr Schmidt will orchestrate 
the company's diversification 
using its remaining investment 
Hinds of FFr35 n. 

He also plans to seek a stock 
market quotation so that some 
of the founding shareholders 
can realise their holdings. 


ownership. However, average 
sales last year were 170,596 a 
day. 

Eni, which hopes to float 
part of its Agip oil business 
this year, has been pursuing a 
piecemeal privatisation strat- 
egy for many of its other activ- 
ities, based on the view that 
the recession has reduced the 
uptake for individual large 
disposals. 


Stone plans 
to raise 
$386m in 
note issues 

By Robert Gibbens In Montreal 

STONE Container, the 
Chicago-based international 
packaging and paper group, is 
fusing USI386m with two 
note issues and considering 
spinning off its newsprint and 
groundwood papers operations 
through a public equity Issue. 

Stone bought its Canadian, 
British and German newsprint 
and packaging operations in 
1988 for C$2.6bn (US$2 bo)- It 
detached the profitable Europa 
Carton business in Germany, 
making It a direct subsidiary 
of Stone Container. Chicago. 

The newsprint mills in east- 
ern Canada, Arizona and Elles- 
mere Port near Liverpool, 
were soon battered by the 
global recession. 

Stone has about US$4bn debt 
and is raising USS250m by the 
private placement of notes 
yielding 9 per cent and con- 
vertible into common stock at 
US$11.15 a share 
It is also raising about 
US$150m with a five-year note 
at 12.625 per cent interest. The 
net proceeds of the issues will 
be about USS386m. 

The company confirmed it 
was pursning a spin-off of its 
newsprint interests into a new 
public company as “an attrac- 
tive option”. 

The newsprint unit would 
include the Canadian, US and 
British mills. A share issue 
would raise about US$250m in 
new equity. The unit would 
have annual sales of around 
US$1 bn with annual capacity 
of 1.7m tonnes of newsprint 
and groundwood papers. 

• Mr Stanley Ho, the Hong 
Kong hotel magnate, plans to 
bny Toronto’s luxury Sutton 
Place Kempinski from a group 
of German investors for a 
reported price below C40m, or 
less than half book value. 

The hotel has been in receiv- 
ership since December. Mr Ho 
bought a similar luxury hotel 
in Vancouver in 1988 and con- 
tracted management to Meri- 
diem, the Air France subsid- 
iary. He is also a shareholder 
in Meridien. 

He has also contracted man- 
agement of Sutton Place to 
Meridien. 


Domestic dollar bond issue in China 


S&P puts Dai-lchi Kangyo 
debt ratings under review 


Orcofi aims to broaden its base 
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COMPUTER 

NETWORKING 

29TH JUNE 

Network computing represents the major 
trend in information technology today. The 
Financial Times will pulish a survey on this 
suject to coincide with the Networks 
Exhibition at the NEC Birmingham 
on 29th June to 1st July. 

READER BENEFIT 
As an additional benefit to readers anyone 
attending the Exhibition may enter free of 
charge simply by arriving at the entrance 
with a copy of this survey. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION ON FINANCIAL TIMES COMPUTER 
RELATED SURVEYS PLEASE CALL 
GAVIN BISHOP ON 071 673 4196, FAX 071 873 3062. 


For FX Professionals Only: 

Can Today for Yonr 
CompHumntary Copy 
+4471 2402090 
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Objective analysis & strategies 
for the professional investor. 

k Gy Trend Analysis Ltd 

> Fiennes House, 32 Southgate Street 

Winchester, Hants S023 9EH Fax 0424 774G57 
Tel 0962 879764 


koram bank 

NEGOTIABLE FLOATING RATE 
U.S. DOLLAR 

CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
MATURING JUNE 93/94 

riders of Certificates of Deposit of the above issue 
? hereby notified that for ihe next interest penod 
m June 29, 1993 to December 29. 1993 the 
lowing information is relevant. 

Applicable _ 

interest rate : 3.875% per annum 


2. Interest payable 
on next interest 
payment date 

3. Next interest 
payment date 

Agent 

..BA Asia Limited 


: US$9,848.96 per 
US$500,000.00 nominal 

December 29, 1993 


June 28, 1993 


£100,000,000 

Floating Riuo Nofcs 1997 

For the three month* 24 June 
1993 to 2-t September 1993 
the notes in// bear interest ut 
0.0875% per annum. Interest 
payvble on the relerunl 
interest pniment date 24 
September 1993 trill amount 
to C/53.44 per £10,000 note 
amt CI.534.3S per 
£100.000 note. 

Agent: Morgun Cuannily 
Trust Company 

JPMorgan 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 
USD 250.000.000,- 
FRN due 1992/1995 

Bondholders are hereby 
informed thai the rate 
applicable for the third 
penod of interest has been 
fixed at 3,875%. 

The USD 10 000 coupon 
will be payable at the price 
ofUSD 201,28 
and the USD 250 000 
coupon at the price 
ofUSD 5032,12; 
both for a period of 187 
storting on June 24th 
until December 27th. 
1993 included. 

The Principal Paying 
Agent 

GH CREDIT LYONNAIS 
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On sale 
every Friday 
£1.60 
from your 
local 

newsagent 
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NETHERLANDS BANKING 
FINANCE AND 
INVESTMENT 


The FT propose* to pnhfah tint 
*nr*y oa 

SEPTEMBER It 1993. 

For a fiilf editorial tynopaa sod 
derate of fiTfiBaUe advcnifieacDi 
posnoai, please exit 

Mikad Kendo Widrfl 
Heresgredu 472 
1017 CA ArmuiAm, 

Tet (20) 623 9430*22 5668 Fax; 
(20)623 5591 
or aLtatniircty 

Sandra Lynch 
One Sooihwvfc Bridge 
London SEI 9HL 
Tet 071-671 4199 
Fax 071-873 J9M 
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| A NEW NEWSLETTER FROM THE FINANCIAL TIMES I 


European Savings Markets 


THE TWICE-MONTHLY INTELLIGENCE SOURCE ON THE INCREASINGLY 
COMPETITIVE MARKET FOR EUROPE'S HOUSEHOLD SAVINGS 



European Savings Markets (ESM) has been launched to provide 
industry decision-makers with the information they need to take 
full advantage of opportunities in the increasingly competitive 
European markeL 

Each issue keeps subscribers fully informed about developments 
in all the markets for personal savings, and uncovers the strategic 
questions they need answered in order to plan for the future and 
stay ahead of the competition. 

Wfcal can you lean In wfiat wavs do How anr Britis/i 

from a German life Italians raise housing investment trusts faring 

assurer’s distribution finance and how can in their efforts to attract 

strategy? you target them? private investors? 

Available only on subscription, ESM provides a comprehensive 
insight into the products and companies in the market. It breaks 
down the information barriers that have obstructed 
understanding of the differing markets for savings in Europe. 
Regularly, every two weeks, ESM supplies expert insight and 
analysis. 

For a FREE sample copy of ESM and subscription details, please 
clip your business card to this advertisement and return to: 

Roland Earl. FT Newsletters, 126 Jermyn Street, London SW1Y 4U|. 
Fax: +44(0| 71-41 1 4415. 1W: +44 (0J 7f-4f I 4414. 
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NOTICE OF PURCHASE 



EUROPEAN INVESTMENT BANK 

GBP 500,000,000 9.50% Loan Stock 
due 9 December 2009 

Pursuant to the terms and conditions relating to the 
Stock, notice is hereby given to stockholders that 
during the six-month period ending 9 June, 1993, no 
purchases have been made in the open market for 
this issue. 

As of 9 June, 1993, the principal amount of such 
Notes remaining in circulation was 


GBP 469,000,000. 


Luxembourg 28 June 1993 
European Investment Bank 
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This week’s topics: 

Why Japan Gan Still Say No 

International Bank Scoreboard 

What Bedevils Boeing 

Apple's Future 

Now, Even Peasants Have Beijing 

(For subscriptions: From UK call 0628 * 23431) 

Now available at your newsstand! 


BusinessWeek International 
14. av d'Ouchy, CH-1906 Lausanne Tel. 41-21-617-4411 
For subscriptions call UK 44-828-2343 f Hong Kong 852-523-2939 
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UK GILTS 


Yields fall on strong institutional buying 


YIELDS continued to tumble 
on the back of strong buying 
by overseas and domestic insti- 
tutions as expectations 
improved about the UK infla- 
tion outlook. 

Several big institutions were 
reported to be switching out of 
French government bonds into 
gifts, on the grounds that the 
UK securities look relatively 
cheap. 

Even with this Wednesday's 

blggest-ever gflt auction loom- 
ing, the ometus for mean gflt- 
yield reductions in the coating 
months look reasonably good. 
That is assuming si gns of price 
pressures in the economy 
remain thin on the ground. 

During the past week, many 
classes of gilts saw a yield 
reduction of about 10 basis 
points, with the moves being 
especially pronounced at the 
long end of the gilt curve. 

Comments at the end of the 
week by Mr Kenneth Clarke, 
the chancellor, that he was 

GERMAN BUNDS 


unhkeiy to cut base rates in 
the near future cut the momen- 
tum of the uptrend for short- 
dated securities. 

While French 10-year govern- 
ment bonds have seen yields 
drop nearly SO basis points in 
the past month, gilts have 
almost matched this move- 
ment, with a yield fall of about 
35 basis points. 

With 10-year gilt yields now 
about 7.7 per cent compared 
with about 6.7 per cent for 
comparable French bonds, 
many investors can be excused 
for switching into the UK 

Inq ti- iTiTHmfai. 

The difference between 10- 
year gilt yields and the compa- 
rable figure for German bonds 
has come down to about 1 per- 
centage point from about L3 
percentage points a month ago. 

indications last week that 
the pace of the UK recovery 
has become more muted in 
recent months only added to 
the enthusiasm for gilt pur- 
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chases, on the basis that a 
weak upturn is less likely to 
spark Inflation. 

At the samp Hmt». there is 
little evidence that the UK is 
moving into a second 1% of 
recession. This would be bad 
for the gilt market, which 
wants modest growth to erode 
the £50bn gap between go v ern- 


ment spending and revenues. * 

Use latest Confederation of 
British Industry survey of 
manufacturers, issued on Fri- 
day, was music to the ears of 
gilts practitioners. It showed 
that, after strong DxsHuarter 
growth, many companies have 
in the past two months become 
lens confident about ingnwurinp 
sales volumes. 

The survey also indicated 
that inflationary pressures 
were subd u ed, with only few 

m ^ n panian t-titnlring they will 

increase prices over the next 
few mouths. 

Ur Leslie Gtmde, chief econ- 
omist at engineering company 
GKN and a member of the 
Treasury's industrial prospects 
committee, said: “The recovery 
is going to be slower than pre- 
vious upturns, but it is defi- 
nitely happening.” 

Mr lan Shepherdson, a bond 
specialist at brokers Gareenwell 
Montagu, said the gilt market 
was generally cheered by Mr 


Balance tips in favour of rate cut 


SO WILL the Bundesbank 
policy-making council cut 
interest rates when it meets in 
Leipzig on Thursday? If so, 
what impact will it have on the 
bund market? 

After the markets were dis- 
appointed last week with a 
most minuscule snipping of the 
rate, the balance may have 
been tipped in favour of a cut 
in the German central bank’s 
official rates on Thursday. 

While the cut in the repo 
rate from 7.6 to 7.69 per cent 
was the first cut at all since 
May 12, it could hardly have 
been more begrudging. 

However, comments made by 
Mr Hans Tietmeyer on local 
radio yesterday were more 
encouraging. 

The vice-president of the 
central hank made clear that 
he had no wish to see rates 
kept at unnecessarily high 
levels. 

In a restatement of the cen- 
tral bank's long-term policy, he 
said that the Bundesbank 
Intended to bring rates down, 
but only in such a way that 
long-term rates did not rise in 
response to easing at the short- 
end of the yield curve. 

As other members of the 


council have indicated 
recently, and as Mr Tietmeyer 
raterated, this can only hap- 
pen If other parties to the poli- 
cy-mix equation pull the neces- 
sarily weight; if the political 
establishment is successful in 
pushing though the much- 
vaunted public spending cuts, 
which are currently in the 
final throes of negotiations; 

ami! if iininim and employers 

agree to show the necessary 
wage restraint 

Significantly, Mr Tietmeyer 
appeared to rule oat the cur- 
rent weakness of the D-Mark 
against other currencies within 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism, the US dollar and 
the yen as an obstacle to fur- 
ther aaring 

The weakness of the D-Mark 
ought to be interpreted as a 

“ nnrmaliaflHnn" , be said , after 

a period in which foreign funds 
were pulled into the German 
currency. These funds were 
now flowing back to their 
home currencies, a natural 
development and not cause for 
concern. 

Even before this statement, 
economists had become confi- 
dent that the Bundesbank 
would resume its process of 


gradual Interest rate cuts 
before too long. 

H I think we will see another 
25 basis points off the discount 
rate before the end of July," 
sj d d Mr Thomas Mayer, an 
economist at Goldman 
in Frankfurt last Friday. 

Such a move would cut the 
discount from 7.25 to 7 per 
cent 

Mr Slayer described the tiny 
cut in the repo rate last week 
as a "loosening up exercise” 

whpnri of further undng 

However, any easing in repo 
and therefore money market 
rates cannot take place with- 
out a reduction in the discount 
rate, which acts as a floor to 
the Bundesbank’s money mar- 
ket operations. 

“The Bundesbank has a lot 
of balls in the air,” said Mr 
Robert Barrie, economist at 
Barclays de Zoete Wedd In 
London, “and some of those 
balls will have to be dropped - 
for example, the currency, 
which is overvalued." 

Mr Barrie believes that in 
the tight of the problems in the 
German economy, the Bundes- 
bank has "dragged its feet too 
long “ in making cuts. 

The headline inflatio n figure 


- still more than 4 per cent - 
underestimates the forces 
working against future infla- 
tion In Germany. 

Money supply growth is also 
on the way dawn, Mr Barrie 
said, both factors mnitaHwg tn 
favour of early rate cuts. 

Opinions diffai* mi the impact 
on the bund market Mr Mayer 
at Goldman Sachs believes the 
pattern of future easing has 
been anticipated to a large 
extent and that long bond 
yields - while they may 
receive a fillip from a cut in 
rates this week - are set to 
move up over the rest of the 
year. 

He is predicting that long 
bund yields will be at 7.25 per 
cent in the early part of next 
year, up from 6.7 per oent at 
present 

Mr Barrie is more Mng uintL 
He forecasts that yields on the 
long bund win be down to &35 
per cent by the mid of the year. 

The brat performance Is 
likely to come at the short and 
medium end of the yield curve 
where the impact of cuts in 
short-term official rates will be 
most keenly felt 

David Waller 
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Clarke's approach in Us first 
month as chancellor. "He 
seems to be a growth man, but 
not so much that he's going to 
be irresponsible [by cutting 
interest rates quickly and 

s parking inflation ] *_ 

A sign of the interest in gifts 
last week was that, oat of a 
tranche of £85Qm of bonds pro- 
vided to the market by the 
Bank of England, the long- 
dated securities sold out witUn 
hours. 

While the market snapped 
up the £400m worth of S per 
cent stock maturing in 2013, 
there were fewer buyers for 
of five-year bonds 
£l50m of long-dated index- 
linked securities. 

Only on Friday did the mar- 
ket appear folly to wake up to 
the unpUcaticns of this week’s 
gilt auction, when the Bank 
will be selling £335bn of 8 per 
cent bonds doe in 2003. 

The small subsequent rise in 
yields along the curve - except 
for securities above the 15-year 
mar k - was probably partly in 
anticipation of the price-reduc- 
ing effects of such a large stock 
coming on to the market 

Even with the effects of the 

yft bn Or SO a month of gilta 

likely to be sold over the next 
year, Mr Steven Bell of Dent 
sche Bank believes 10-year gfit 
yields wiU continue to fan to 
7J9 per cent by next summer. 
He reckons five-year yields will 
also come down over this 
period, from 7X5 per cent to 6.4 
percent 

Peter Marsh 


FT Analysis has always covered a broad range of 
European quoted companies. 

But now the information available is better, because the 
coverage is even broader. 

FT Analysis now provides instant online access to 
corporate summary data in over 18 countries. Up-dated, daily. 

The company information Includes share price data, 
financial reports, forecasts, directors and shareholders 
listings, company activity, and recent stock exchange 
announcements- 

It's all presented in a dear and concise format, with the 


AT 6.7 per rant. Treasury bond 
yields are once again , doee to 
their historical lows, and three 
factors are driving prices up 
and interest rates down. 

First, the inflation picture 
h«« brightened since the -dark 
days of early 1993, when prices 

were rising at a rate cf around 
4 per cant per year. 

Recant data showed inflation, 
slowing to nearer 3. per cent 
and all the latest indicators 
point to an econointe recovery 
that should remain sluggish 
and relatively Inflation-free. 

Second, the Federal Reserve 
has put on an excellent show 
of anti-inflationary fervour 
during the past two weds. A 
series of well-placed, if occa- 
sionally clumsy, leaks may 
have enraged traditionalists at 
the Fed who prefer the central 
bank's policy positions to 
remain private, but they sent a 
clear and unequivocal message 
to the financial markets: the 
Fed stands ready to raise inter- 
est rates at the first hint of an 

yrpfom jn faiftatinn. 

Normally, the possibility of a 
Fed tightening would send 

TvYnri yields shar ply highar — ■ 

arid it did , earher nvw ith. 

But recently investors and 
dealers have come to take a 
more considered view of the 
Fed’s unusually public nurs- 
ings. Now, they are relieved 

that the awti . iri<latiwn w wilhfl. 

ity-af the Fed rhahwiaw , Mr 
Alan Greenspan, ha« been 
restored. After all, it was only 




a few weeks agq_tiw market 
was wearying that Mr Green- 
span had become too familiar 
with the CUnton administra- 
tion. 

Third, FreaSdent Clinton’s 
gcrgHwiir package continues to 
make its way through Con : 
grass amLJoo to as if it wifi 
emerge with its central deficit- 
reducing features more or less 

iptacL. 

Admittedly, tEe bill only 
squeaked through the' Senate 
on Thursday, thank* to the 
clinching vote of vice-president 
Gore - hardly, a ringing 
endorsement of the President’s 
economic policies. 

The Clinton package Is 
important not. only because It 
Is the first serious attempt by 
the federal government to 
tackle its huge budget deficit 

The economic plan is also 
expected to act initially as a 
brake an economic growth - 
something that even foe Clin- 
ton administration admits is 
likely. This is good news for 
braid investors. 

Also, some analysts believe 
the package will ensure that 
intrarat rates remain low. Mr 
Maury Harris, chief economist 
at Wall Street securities house 
PaineWebber, is one of them. 

He believes the Fed will hold 
off from using higher interest 
rates to slow inflationary 
growth because tax rises and 
spending cuts will do the Job 
for. them.- 

Mr Harris says: “Considering 


the Bkdihood of a more restric- 
tive fiscal policy in for® ™ 
higher taxes and some spenfr 
fog restraint, maintaining the 3 
per cent Federal Funds, rate 
probably wffl be the most sen- 
sible course of action for the 
central hank at its A ugust and 
September meethss-” 

Moreover, "if the tempo of 
reported economic activity and 
ft nftoHftn picks up a bit In June 
from very modest May 
par* it would not make sense 
this year to toy reigning in 
growth with higher interest 
rates when more taxes and 
some federal spending 
restraint are Just around the 
corner.” 

Mr Harris need not worry, if 
the forecasts for this week’s 
economic data are to be 
believed. Economists are pre- 
dicting the May leading indica- 
tors and single-family home 
< mip« (both out tomorrow) will 
be flat or lower, that May man- 
ufacturing orders (Wednesday) 
wiU be down 0.8 per cent, and 
that June unemployment (Fri- 
day) will be 7.0 per cent, up 
from 63 per cent in May. 

If the economic forecasts 
prove correct and the Clinton 
package stays on schedule to 
be passed by Congress in 
August, then expect bond 
yields to crane down further 
over the next few weeks, set- 
ting new record lows in the 
process. 

Patrick Harverson 
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INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


First-half issue volume up by 31% to $200bn 


THE EUROBOND market 
a surge in activity this year, helped 
by the combination of felling inter- 
est rates, the easing of tensions 
within the European exchange rate 
mechanism, and the large borrow- 
ing requirements of sovereign and 
corporate borrowers. 

The volume of new issues reached. 
$200.78bn in the first six months of 
1983. an increase of 31 per cent on 
the previous first half, according to 
figures supplied by Euromoney. 

“Bonds have sold very well,” said 
Ur David Karat, of Salomon 
Brothers in London. He added that 
one of the mnwt i n t e re s t in g aspects 
this year has been the market's 
“resilience to very difficult external 
conditions, such as the ERM shocks 
and political problems". 

According to the OECD’s latest 
report of "Financial Market 
Trends”*, which covers the period 
January- April 1993, “new issues of 
straight bonds rose by 43 per cent to 
$l39bn, and offerings of floating- 
rate notes more than doubled in vol- 
ume terms to $19bn.” 

The report adds that equity- 
linked bonds "also experienced a 


TOP EUROBOND LEAD MANAGERS 


EUROBOND ISSUES BY CURRENCY 


Deutsche Bank 
GoJdmen Sachs 
CSFaOetfit Suisse 
Morgan Stanley 
Orasdner Bank 
Salomon Biullw i a 
Nomura 
Merrfl Lynch 
UBS 

Lehman Brothers 

Industry toteta 

T Hguaa - n* 


_ Rrst six months of 1903 
Sfan Rank % bangs 

lass i aj» sT 

1238 2 8.16 48 

1032 3 5.14 42 

1034 4 5.10 36 

9.76 5 438 16 

732 S 3.84 27 

7.25 7 3.61 28 

7.05 8 U1 30 

647 9 3.42 33 

648 10 3.32 43 

*00.78 100.00 912 


First ah SSSSS. S* jgg 
Iton Bank % Issue 

13.17 1 841 48 

6-02 7 344 24 

9.46 3 619 36 

346 IS 1.99 12 


1.99 12 

18 1.8B 9 

15 241 13 

2 745 43 

8 348 27 

5 448 28 

22 1.55 22 

100.00 781 


cndt to book mar 


noticeable rebound”, with a total of 
(llbn issued in January-ApriL 
“Even though redemptions of out- 
standing bonds have been excep- 
tionally large so far this year 
(around SlOObn). the net volume of 
funds raised in the band markets 
was, at $?0bn, some $30bn greater 
than In the corresponding period of 
1992,” the report says. 

hi terms of currency break-down, 
the US dollar remains the most 
important currency for borrowers, 
with the volume of Eurodollar issu- 
ance up by 55 per cent to $72L26hn. 


Sours Ewomonay D a nd i m 

However, aside from the dollar, 
the other main currencies have 
seen quite a reshuffling in their 
rankings. New issues in D-Mark 
doubled (to the equivalent of 
$30.2bn) with the result that the 
D-Mark has displaced the Ecu from 
the number two position. 

This reflects the reassessment of 
the European currencies which took 
place in the wake cf the first Danish 
referendum on the Maastricht 
treaty in June 1992, when the Danes 
voted against European economic 
and monetary uninn 


Currency 

US$ 

D-Marto 

Starting 

FFr 

Yan 

C$ 

Guftder 

Ura 

ECU 

A$ 


The ensuing market turmoil 
meant that investors rushed into 
D-Mark assets, while Ecu issuance 
ground to a virtual halt and, even 
with the second Danish referendum 
result In May 1993 (this time in 
favour of the treaty), it remains 
low, putting the Ecu in ninth place. 

Sterling and the French franc 
have also moved ahead to third «nuf 
fourth position respectively. 

Eurosterling issuance jumped 81 
per cent, reflecting more attractive 
swap opportunities and healthy 
investor demand. 


Total k& or 
ralaod ffbrt) laauaa 

48.70 240 

15.14 77 

13.44 60 

11.95 60 

1846 ' 89 

11.40 58 

3.35 25 

747 35 

21.10 79 

2.79 35 

Sourrx Bnmonay BondMre 


Meanwhile, the yen, which 
ranked third in the corresponding 
period last year, saw a decline in 
new issuance, reflecting the recent 
bearish tone in the Japanese gov- 
ernment bond market 
Deutsche Bank held onto its posi- 
tion as ttig top E urobond lead man- 
ager for the first six mcmthg, while 
Goldman Sachs leapt up the table to 
take second position. 

* Financial Market Trends, No 55. 
June 1991 


RISK AND REWARD 

Use of derivatives 
on the increase in 
developing countries 


Sara Webb 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 


US DOLLARS 

Toho Real Esttteft# 

Energle Beheer Nederland 
Sony Capita! Cop. 

Sheereon Lehman Bro&HMgsf 
Komrinuast ( Orefaro L9n£ 
Banco BMC 

Ifyuehu Bactric Fewer Co. 

Wharf Capital fnttpe)§ 

Commutiy of Madrid 
Dan Danato Bank®* 

Giupo 1MSA 

Adndar Industrie Argentina 

ccopouoi 

Okobankt 

San Paolo (Nassau Branch# 

D-MARKS 

Keiyo Cafli# 

KNP BT Netherlands Antfliea 

FRENCH FRANCS 

Dept das Hauls da Sams 
Aerospatiale 

Cr&St Fdncier da France 
Crtidtt Lyonnais 

STHUNG 

Taaooft 

European Investment Banfcfl# 

CANADIAN DOLLARS 

General Bactric Capital Canada 
Vancouver CSCUfQ 
Bacob Overseas 
Prudential Finding CorpL 
Muntdpafity Metro. Toronto 
Canada Zero 2005 

GUILDERS 

Dutch Water Authorities Bank 
Forts Rnance 


Jil.1907 

JUL2000 

JuLises 

JuL18B6 

JUL1996 

Dec.1995 

.Mama 

JuL2000 

JuL1fl98 

Jun2000 

44.1966 

Jan.1995 

JuL1998 

JUL1995 

M2DCB 


JuL1907 2475 100 

Aug.1998 7 102.125 

Jid4003 7 9945R 

Jti2003 7 96.61 R 

JUL2003 675 9645R 

JuL2002 7 97450 


Fatx2003 8.75 20.45R 
Juo2003 8 101 .131 R 


JUL1999 7 99.125R 

Aug. 1990 7 98475R 

JUL1997 74 10O375R 

Aug.1998 7 9B.425R 

JUL2003 8 99.25R 

Sep400S zero 39.5R 

Jlrf.2003 6425 9945H 

ilMin RIPS 99.7R 


Launch 
spread bp 


5485 +24 (5%%-00) 
5465 *50 (4UK-66) 


10431 +610 (e) 

0439 +45 (61496-03) 

5494 +58(VUI5yi) 

8400 +370 (W1 5yi) 
6491 . +565 (0 
7440 +218 £1*96-98) 


Data Europe 
Swiss Bank Cop. 
Goldman Sachs IntL 
Lehman Brothers ML 
Lehman Brothers ML 
West Merchant Bank 
IBJ tmamationel 
Morgan Stanley HI. 
Nomura intern ati o na l 
Salomon Brothers Inti. 
Citibank Mamatlanol 
ABN Amro Bank 
Bankers Trust IntL 
Kidder Peabody In8. 
Kidder Peabody Inti. 


Borrower 

rTALWN LIRA 

Amort 

m. 

Maturity 

°T 

Eirapaan Investment BankQ 

a00bn 

Jut. 1998 

10.15 

AUSTRALIAN DOLLARS 




Toyota Finance Australia 

100 

Aug.1998 

825 

Fold Craft Ausbala 

50 

Aug.1998 

75 

State Bank of South AustraSa(n) 

25 

JUL2000 

725 

PESETAS 




Euroftia 

15bn 

JUtZXB 

10 

SNCF 

10 bn 

JUL1998 

9.7 


Launch 

tpraBd bp 


101.104 5438 

100.75 7416 

994 7487 


Yamafchi Bank (Deutatv) 
OF Bank 


7450 +25 (B*%-03) Banque Paribas 
7400 +45 (69696-03} Ctidtt Lyonreh 
6470 +27 (69696-03) Crtidft Lyonnais 
7482 +70 $1*96-02) Crieff Lyonnais 


0.672 +68.1 {094-0 3) CSFB 

7427 flat (896-03) Salomon Brothers ML 


7.1B5 +3716 (81496-98) Sates Bank Corp. 

7426 +51 (B»%-S6) Hambros Sank 
7488 +654(4 ScotafcLaod 

7488 +50 (79494-98) Hambros Bank 
6112 +53 (7)49643) R8C Dominion Secuiflas 
7.963 +47 (7)494-03) Wood Gundy 


8474 +124(6)496-03) ABN Amro Bank 
8480 +25 (994-0(5 XBW Effectanbank 


WSH POUNDS 

World Bank 40 

SWISS FRANCS 

NEC System L & C.<b)*§ 130 

SNCFfg) 150 

RepUiBc of Austria Ibn 

Euopear? Investment Baric* 250 

Kingdom of Swatter GOO 

Da NHL tnvaatefngsbanlc* ISO 

Canon Copterfrn)§ 60 

Giver C»p4tf*$ SO 

^ ■ «- - »+ « ■ m nc 

usuxfuenseno rioa ia pa r Kassqyj ioo 


40 Dec40Q2 7425* 9943 7.74 +21 


Sflp.1997 1.125* 100 

Apr.2001 4.5 1014 4485 

Fab4000 45 102.125 4.12 

JUL1997 44 102 3460 

Aug4003 4.75 1024 4A35 

44.1996 45 10145 3406 

Doc.1997 1475* 100 

Jti.1997 1.125 100 

JUL2003 4425 102 4474 


LUXEMBOURG FRANCS 
Hrst Auatrtei Bank 
Goidran Seths Group 

Ftoattoma m* nrn reSifato 


Ibn Jii2003 75 102.1 7.196 

Ibn Aug4001 75 1014 7.195 


BO/BNUCro'flto Italano 


Merril Lynch IntL 
Hambros Bank 
Hambros Barit 


Bca Negodos Argentsria 
Banco Cantral Hbpano. 


Rtada -ABN Amro 


Swiss Bank Gorp, 
UBS 

Swiss Bark Coip. 
Swiss Bank Corp. 
Credtt Suisse 
UBS 

Swiss Bank Corp. 
Nomura Barit (Safe.) 
Swiss Bank Corp. 


BCEE 

Kredatbank Luxembourg 
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I THE USE of deriva- 

^ Lives for risk man- 

agement is becom- 
fNgj ing more wide- 

spread in develop- 
ing countries, 
far according io a 

report by the Inter- 
vSb national Finance 

Hi J Corporation, the pri- 

vate sector arm of the World Bank. 

Until now, many of the tech- 
niques open to companies function- 
ing in developed economies have 
been unavailable or unfamiliar to 
companies in developing countries, 
which often have to cope with 
greater, and less predictable, risks. 

Typically, inflation is a fair more 
serious risk in developing countries. 
In practice, it forces firms to 
shorten their planning horizons, 
and reduces the maturity range of 
finanrial instrume nts available 

Along with inflation risk comes 
greater currency risk. Companies 
may borrow money in foreign cur- 
rencies because they are attracted 
to the lower interest rates, but a 
company raising funds in dollars at 
low interest rates could face insu- 
perable problems, if its currency 
exposure was not hedged and its 
currency was subsequently de- 
valued. 

Companies in developing coun- 
tries are also likely to be more sus- 
ceptible to political risk - not only 
hpoang p a volatile p olitical rtimate 
may affect the attitudes of their 
counterparties, but also because 
more protectionist governments 
may, for example, impose restric- 
tions on forei gn awiliang p 

The IFC has performed a dual 
role in helping such companies 
make use of derivatives; first, in 
educating them about the tech- 
niques available and how to use 
thpm, and second in acting as an 
intermediary with banks. 

Many companies in developing 
countries are not considered suffi- 
ciently creditworthy by banks to 
access the derivative markets in 
their own right. 

Even if they can gain access, 
almost all are severely restricted in 
the maturities available. Typically, 
companies may have access to 
derivatives with a duration of 18 
months, but, with IFC intermedia- 
tion, this can be extended to five or 
seven years, to match their needs. 

Mr Rene Earsenti. treasurer of 


the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, which has a 
similar programme, said many com- 
panies could, in theory, access the 
swaps market by postfog collateral 
against swaps, but banks were not 
always prepared to do the necessary 
paperwork for small transactions. 

Sinn the IFCs first risk manage- 
ment project in June 1990, the board 
has approved 19 projects enabling 
clients to hedge around )l5bn of 
liabilities, in countries ranging from 
Mexico and Bolivia to Ghana and 
Egypt 

Mr Jack Glen, the IFC economist 
who wro te the report, says Brazil is 
the most advanced of the develop- 
ing countries in its use of deriva- 
tives, largely because the govern- 
ment has allowed the financial 
sector to develop more freely than 
in many other developing countries. 

In Brazil, interest rate swaps have 
been allowed since last year, and 
currency swaps have recently been 
authorised. 

Other more sophisticated markets 
are Mexico, Chile and India, which 
have hedging instr umen ts available 
in their own domestic markets. In 
other countries, firms are beginning 
to turn to markets in the major 
financial centres. "Lack of sophisti- 
cation in the local financial markets 
has so far translated into a lack of 
derivative securities for dealing 
with local currency exchange risk 
and Interest rate risk.” the report 
says. 

The European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development also 
advises its clients - in this case 
eastern European companies - on 
risk management. The Bank' s loans 
to companies incorporate “conver- 
sion options”, allowing them, at a 
fee. to change the currency of the 
loan. “We discourage clients from 
taking foreign exchange and com- 
modity risk,” said Mr Karsenti. 

For example, if a company 
exports to Germany, it may wish to 
pay interest out of its cash flow In 
D-Marks, but if its profile changes, 
It can change the currency of the 
interest payments accordingly. 

The Bank can also offer loans 
which have interest payments 
linked to the price of a commodity, 
which allows any company produc- 
ing that commodity to link its pay- 
ments to expected earnings. 


Tracy Corrigan 


FT CONFERENCES 


MODERNISATION OF 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS IN CENTRAL AND 
EASTERN EUROPE 
Berlin, 5 & 6 July 

The conference will examine the steps that have already 
been taken towards modernisation of networks in Central 
and Eastern Europe and focus on how the market is likely 
to develop in the future. Distinguished speakers include; 
Dr Wolfgang Botsch, German Minister of Posts and 
Telecommunications; Mr A.A. Aleshin, First Deputy 
Minister of Posts and Telecommunications of the Russian 
Federation; Mr Krzysztof Kilian, Polish Minister of Posts 
and Telecommunications; Mr John Foster of AT&T and 
Mr AnctiAs Bands of Amerftech International. 

REGULATION OF THE RETAIL 
INVESTMENT INDUSTRY 
London, 8 July 

A distinguished panel of speakers from all sides of the 
debate will discuss how effective regulation of the retail 
financial services industry can be achieved, the shape of 
future regulation, together with the rules relating to product 
disclosure and their impact on financial Institutions. 
Speakers include; Rachel Lomax of H M Treasury, 
Andrew Large of the SIB, Sir Gordon Downey KCB of 
Personal Investment Authority, Mick Newmarch of 
Prudential Corporation, Jean Eaglesham of the 
Consumers' Association and Kenneth BignaH of Barclays 
‘Financial Services. 

WORLD MOTOR 
Frankfurt, 8 & 9 September 

Timed to coincide with the Frankfurt Motor Show, this 
biennial meeting will focus on the challenges and 
opportunities facing motor manufacturers and examine 
how the automotive industry is responding to the current 
economic climate. Speakers Include: Mr Robert Eaton, 
Chairman and CEO, Chrysler Corporation; Mr Helmut 
Werner, Chairman, Mercedes Benz; Ing Giorgio Garuzzo, 
Chief Operating Officer, Flat; Mr Georges Bouverot, Senior 
Vice President, Human Resources, Renault; Sir Trevor 
Chinn CVO, Chairman and Chief Executive, Lex Service 
and Mr Timothy D Leuliette, President and CEO, ITT 
Automotive Inc. 

WORLD MOBILE COMMUNICATIONS 

London, 28 & 29 September 

The Financial Times annual conference brings together 
leading figures from the world of mobile communications to 
examine the key issues facing service providers, 
manufacturers, users and investors. Mobile 
communications growth and technofogles will be reviewed 
as well as the challenge of developing a mass market 
personal communications system. 

All enquiries should be addressed to: Financial Times 
Conference Organisation. 102-108 Clerkenwell Road, 
London EQM 5SA. Tel: 071 -81 4 9770 (24-hr answering 
service) Telex: 27347 FTCONF G, 

Fax: 071 -873 3975/3969. 
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NO MORE DANCING! 
SATQUOTE™ - Your single service for real time quotes. 
Futures *Optkms* Stocks* Forex* News* Via Satellite 
LONDON +71 329 3377 

NEW YORK +212 2696636 FRANKFURT +4969 440071 


COMPANY NOTICES 


General Motors 
Corporation 


Further to the DIVIDEND DECLARATION OF 4th June 
1993 NOTICE is now given that fire following distribution 
will become payable on or after 24th June 1993 against 
presentation to the Depositary (as below) of Claim Forms 
listing Bearer Depositary Receipts. 

GROSS DISTRIBUTION 1.00 CENTS 
LESS 15% 

US WITHHOLDING TAX 0.1500 CENTS 

0.8500 CENTS PER UNIT 
CONVERTED 1.4820 0.5735 PENCE PER UNIT 


Barclays BankPLC 

Stock Exchange Services Department 

168 Fenchurch Street, London EC3P 3HP 


LEGAL 

NOTICES 




NOTICE a HEREBY GIVEN that a Pttfcluo 
wk m 3 tat l «3 pta»M to H* MfeM 
KU Own rfJnskD tor Ac eoott™Uao rf te 
iScttei of ■)* earful of lie ateva-niaed 
Co apmy fam ISJOftOW te fi*” - 000 

ifae fe»a naorrf Co mpany by £35 U36LA5 
AND NOTICE B FURTHER fflVBN tei ifac 
said Petition to dncoa] to tot hart betas Mr 
IMn BncUn it *e Royal Cora of taka, 
Soaad, London WC2A 2LLoo WedacaAy te 
7th day oUdy 1993. 

ANY Creditor or Shareholder of the laid 
Company tairina to cnx*e «be bmj of a 
Onto far ifcfl cJiiA to tolnn of die «a»d m+tai aai 
of captal and Aa nU redaedna of ito iSham 
Pnanm AmM rtenU «PP«* * ^toof 
ibe i-^t-g h pern or by Cornel tor ibn 

Asm of *e arid Paten «H be totan 
any each perns requiring the same by the 

flpAtoPTwol in n**! 0Q pCjCOCtf GB tfeC 

Hmyp Aw ihg mfe. 

DATS) Atom day of tae 1993 
BabBe® CD 
lOresham Street 
Lmtem 5CV79U 

feflJUB 

gnHHraaftoihn ab ove nrH CBBTapy 


ENSO-GUTZEIT OY 

linmpontod wUft fmHad fiatoSp 
i/llt>tRipubBcofFiniMvf) 

U5. $70500400 
Heating Rats Notes due 1994 
In acaxrianca wtih the terms and 
conditions of tha Notes, notice is 
hereby given that for the period 
29th June, 1993 to 29th December, 
1993. the Notes wW bear interest at 
the rata of 345% per annum. The 
btterast psvabfe on the relevant 
Intsrear payment date. 23th December. 
1983 against Coupon No G will be Ui>. 
SS7&E4 per US. SSO000 nominal. 

Agent Bank 

&£a ROYAL BANK 
m&B OF CANADA 


Celsius Industries, introduced on die series "A" list of the 
Stockholm Stock Exchange on June 23, is the first example of 
a broad privatization. The company now has about 55,000 
shareholders, making the Celsius share one of the most widely 
subscribed shares on the Stockholm Stock Exchange. 

It is still too early to talk about the trend of the share 
price. Nevertheless, the result reported for the first four- 
months of die year shows continued and consistent growth. 
The outcome of SEK 205 M (195) confirms the earlier 
forecast that the 1993 result is expected to be at least at the 
same level as the preceding year. 

Important orders 

In May, Bofors received an order for development of the 
BAMSE air-defence missile system. The order is worth SEK 
1,400 M. At the beginning of June, Bofors also signed a 
contract with the Swedish Defence Materiel Administration 
(FMV) concerning series manufacture of the CV 90 combat 
vehicle. The contract is worth a total of SEK 1,100 M. These 
orders are not included in the figures for die first four 
months. 


Key indicators, SEK M 


Jan-April 

Jar -April 

FuD vear 

1993 

1992 

1992 

3341 

4,044 

10,484 

205 

195 

545 

14,418 

33,918 

12,892 

3,124 

2,733 

2,941 

3,938 

4327 

4,546 

24,000 

22300 

19,500 

15,400 

17,000 

14,000 

22% 

20% 

23% 

7.10 

6.80 

18.40 

115.00 

109.30 

107.60 


Seles 

Income after 

financial items 

Total assets 
Equity 
Liquid assets 
Backlog of orders 
Employees 
Equity/assets redo, % 
Profit per share 
after tax paid 
Net worth per share 


For die complete interim report, write to Celsius Industries 
Corp., Box 8954, S-402 74 Gothenburg, Sweden, or call 
+46(0)31-6586 00. 


'elsius 

Celsius btdustriorAB 











WORLD STOCK MARKETS 
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NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 

Stocks dosing Change 
Friday traded price on day 
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Friday, June 25. 1993 
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IS THIS YOUR OWN COPY 
OF THE FINANCIAL TIMES? 

Or do you rely on seeing someone else ’s? Every day the FT reports on the topics 
that matter to people doing business every day, in and from Europe. 

We cover the latest European. U.S. and international news, and analyse the impli- 
cations from a European perspective, In fact you'll find tar more than finance in the FT. 

No surprise then, that the Financial Times is read by over four times as many 
senior European businessmen and women us any other international newspaper.* 

Make sure you’re one of them by getting your own copy of the newspaper 
delivered daily to your office. iurs irar 
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Casio Computar ^ 1 
Caotral Rnanca _i 
CammlGhen — J 

cram Bank 1 

CWymSa (top 1 

CMtada Hr* 8 II ( 
ChubuBPwr — 1 
ChugalRarm — 1 
laioobWB Rmr . 2 
Chua Tat 8 Bkg _ 1 
Cttfean Watch 1 
Doura 0* G 
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Victor (JVC) 

1920 

850 
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SOI 

Pants Ocnan 

— 805 
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"oraarBec ZX 

PrtmaUeaiPBdt 525 
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MONEY MARKET FUNDS 



Staring 78.5 

05 Dakar 86J 

Canadtan Defer 93.9 

Austrian ScMHng . 112.7 

BaMan Franc 114.0 

□aim Krone 116.1 

D-Marit 121.7 

Swiss Franc m .3 

Dutch Gulder 117.6 

French Franc 107 JS 

Lira 62.4 

Yen 182.6 

pw»m — 8BJ9 


SnHtai. 1149 
S*SkBsiic_J 50 ) 
Grwk tacti— | 18 
WitM 1 - 


lorgan Guaranty changes; an 
3-1B82-100. Bank of England 
sue 1886-100) "Rotas sm far Jur 


IL8. TREASURY B0» 
$100,000 32nda of ' 


HOi Low 

113-18 112-20 
112-12 111-20 
111-06 110-17 
110477 100-14 
100-10 100-18 
100-13 107-28 
107-24 107-16 


Sim points ot IDO+fi 

aoss HWi Low Pres. 
Sep S&BQ 9661 86.78 90.78 

00C 8658 88.53 9654 9651 

Mar 86.45 86*5 9658 8657 


BRITISH POUND m 
Se par E 


Ctoaa High Low PMv. 
15700 15748 1.4604 1-4840 
1.4014 1.4614 1.4360 1.45S8 
15552 1.4552 15550 1.4406 


SWISS FRANC (N 
SFr 125500 $ per 


Dose Won Lew Prow. 
05679 05640 05553 05572 
05562 05610 05530 0.655* 
0.6555 - - Q.B547 


4 But ota rata V carikai Mali feared nil* 
Three us not eUM ay 9a UL Spfe aid Mod 
t Eunpasn Corenhstaa CakuHora. 

■ M SOI da on lor Jo* 24 

JAPANESE YEN ON) 

VI 25m s per Y100 


Sep 0.9433 ; O-0451 05196 05190 

Doc 05444 05450- 00200 05190 

Mar 0.9407 . - 05222 

Jun 05486 Q54S0 05400 05241 


OQITSOC mark gmq 
DM125.000 S per DM 

ooaa rwani Cow PSvT 
Sap 0.6813 05856 05785 05809 

DSC 05764 05768 05748 05604 

Mar 05732 - 05772 


THRS-MONTH BJR000LLAH 0MM) 

Jim paHa of 100 % 

Ooaa High Law Prev. 
Sep 9852 B6S3 0650 80.40 

D«C 96- TO 86.11 8653 9653 

Mar B&Ol 9802 9S52 9553 

Jun 93.72 0373 9554 9553 

Sop 96.44 BS.46 9557 9556 

Dec 95.02- 9353 84.86 9454 

Mer 945* 9455 9457 9458 

Jun 9474 94.74 9457 94.66 

STAMM O 6 POORS E3 UtOCX 

3600 areas Wb 

Close Hgh Law Prev. 
Sep 448.85 44955 44750 44650 

Dec 44958 46050 44&5D 44055 

MW 451.10 ■ - *5053 

Jun 4S25S - - 48250 


MONEY RATES 


NEW YORK 


Broker ham ran 

FM-IUnda — — 

FecLfunda at huanrenUon- 


Treaauy Bib and Bonds 


One month 298 Three yew, 

Two month 358 Five yaw 

,8 Three north 118 Sown year 

5 SfciwmJh 3.28 io-yaw 

2ft One y«r 351 30-year 

• TVmyeer 4.11 — _ 


4.40 

.— ~.A12 
547 


Sfe Lombard 
Months Marwrttan 


Frankfurt 7.70-750 7.80-7.70 750-750 7.45-755 7.16-755 

Parte 7A-7A 7A-7A - 

ZUrfch — 5-5% 5-5ia - 41§-5A 

AntsfwTtom. 750-7.12 8.88-7.03 - 650-558 


Mare 8 Company 8 

AOed Tluet Bark „ 8 

AlBBank 8 

•Harry Anetwcher 8 

B&CMetchanlBardt- 13 

Bank of Banda.... 8 

Bwso Btoao Vizcaya... 6 

Bonit of Cyprus .8 

BankofMand —8 

Bank of Inda ........ .. . ... 6 

Bank at Scotand ..... 6 

Barclays Bank 6 

8A Bk of MdEaar « 

• tt rem Shipley 6 

CLBankNecMand 8 

CBfcarftNA 8 . 

C«y Merchant, Bank .—8 

CyaesdsteBank __8 

The CoopenAe Bank -6 

CouBa&Co 8 

Crete Lyunneb — 8 


Cyprus PopUar Bar* —8 

Duncan Laurie — 6 

B yt n rt al Barit pic ......8 

Exeter Bur* United .._ 7 
Hnsnctai AC3an Bank_7 
•HobartRemfeigACo— 8 

Bhobartc 6 

•QuMnanMehret „fi 

hma Bank aq Zurich- 6 

•HsrebroeBank ~6 

HwfloUo&GentnvBk. 8 

•HBOSamusL 8 

C Hooro&Co —6 

Hongkona S SJanghoL. 3 
•lulan Hodge Bank — 8 
•Leopold Joseph & Sons 6 
UoydaBark.... -6 

Maghraj Bank Lid 8 

McDonneaDgu^aeBk B 

MkflandBank - 8 

Mount BenMng 6 


Tokyo 3 A- 3 % 

MUHI lOVlOii 10-10 A 

Biueaais 7%-7% 8% -7 

Dublin 6V7 812-7,% 


Dvanpgu 

7 dttjo I 
noUco 1 

One 

MonSt 

5% 

3 

s 

HI 

Pa 

w» 

% 

6% 

s% 

- 


PHLADHJW SE E/$ OPTIONS 
nrgea (rente per w) 

sanre Cate 

Price Jti Aug 

1550 357 4.02 

1.47S 157 253 

1500 052 1.69 

1.525 058 1.00 

1550 0.1 1 055 

1576 0.03 026 

1500 051 0.10 

Previous dayli open be Cals 605 
Previous day's volume: cate 20,7 


44?) 550 053 KtS 25§ «3 

3.18 4.41 1.78 253 3.71 551 

253 3.43 3.2* 453 S.1» Mg 

1.48 252 5.22 6.12 652 8.80 

083 2.01 755 8.14 851 10.69 

056 1.48 951 1055 1092 12.62 

050 157 1255 1288 13.15 1852 

545 Puta 474547 (M cuncncfee) 

» Puts 39578 [AH currendeB) 


8H-7A 8H-7A 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


1 ssssr= ? s a si 4 & 

Daps. — 5% S% 5? I? 1% 5? 

Lee* Authority Boot* — 7 - - 

Mnowrt MdDapa 6 % SSa - - - - 

Hmralkww Deposits - - 5% 5% 5|J 5% 

: : S St iS : 

: : aio 3.1a 3S0 3* 

SOHLWceO Dap. Offer _ - Mi *% 4A 4A 

SDR Unked Dap. Bid - *£ 4Jj 4,1 4A 

EOJ LWted Dep. 00er_~ - i 7% jU 6% 

ECU LUnd Dsp. BM Th 71* 7»« 81| 

Treasury BH (sefll one-marib 5% par cret three mends 
BBk trad); ona-tnanta BA par cant: ttarae months 5A par 
dtacunt 5.1 833 p.c. ECGD Bred RUB StariiDp Export Hre 
ntae lor period Jure 23. 1993 ta Ji* » 1«0. 1883 & 
period May 1. 1983 n Uw 28 . 1993. Scheme WMfc &0 
mm ■tare' twtea, ogwta sawn days' bad. Ftaenre Hot* 

DaposXMa tar autna SI 7 days nonce 5^ {u^CerefcaM . . 

and wet ImH taidei one mortth 2% jtt; ona^Hwa monflg Mt PA; Btres-Mt •»«> 
months 43i At; rttuHBWlM morttw 4ig pxj Ondar £100500 2V pc. kom Jaa27, 1BB3. D ap mtta 
vriMnwa lor cash lltpA 


STOCK INDICES 

June June June 

23 22 21 


FT-8E100 
FT-SE MM 250 
FT-8E-A350 
FT-A AA-Shana 
FT-SE Eurxteaek 100 
FT-SE Burauack 200 
FT Ordinary 
FT Government Soon, 
FT Ftxad Interest 
FT fluid Mines 


BRITISH FUNDS 

«Tk% 

Nobs McaBtrap 
-SterH’ Rtaeara 10 Rre Yean) 


LONDON SHARE SERVICE 


BRITISH FUNDS - Coot. 


kSS 8 -ram 
um o-m> 
Lta a-rea 
un a-rea 
51 o-*an 


1993 

High Low 

29375 27375 

32185 28765 

1457.1 1340.7 

143022 1006.15 

1202.12 1083.0! 

125457 1144.7S 

22995 2124.7 

8854 8358 

11450 10857 

202.7 605 


BRITISH FUNDS - Coot 


£ijr»» — __l sa Ate I usl on 

X Kanry Schroder Wagg & Co Ltd 

130 CnaaoUdo, LoMtoD EC2VB0S .071-3820000 

SSSSowreiwTlT^S 303 I M era 
Wntem Treat Htaft hrtareat Ghanua Roc 

Tbo Itowwinlra. Phiouai HI 1SE 07G2224141 

ciuote I IlH *ia soil re 

wBBSfr—lls ^1 m s 

Mnhiedon & South West Finance PIX 
ni n ii ni MiSt. LanoanECi »E ,oti-«I 6 mb 6 

wmanangman — Itso *13 I &*il on 


w um p wu a» iw 

t brat nre lace™ m 
Ukratxr hr dMuctti at 


Raar be CK PiequBUT 


Since CompDatfam 

High Law 

29575 938.fi 

32185 1379. 

1457.1 6645 

143852 8152 

1202.12 000.4 

1254.67 9385 

22995 49.4 

127.40 49.16 

114.80 5a 52 

734.7 43.5 




Ewhix<i]Kiea 4 itna 

’wart r - imS 

ExchSpc BasSO -86 


FT-ACTU ARIES WORLD INDICES 

Jointly compiled by The RnanciaJ Times Umited, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and NatWest Securities Limited 
in conjunction with the institute of Actuaries and the Facutty of Actuaries 



NATIONAL AND 
REGIONAL MARKETS 

Figures in parenthaass 
ahour number of Ines 
of stock 


FRIDAY JUNE 28 1993 


THURSDAY JUNE 24 1883 


DOLLAR 8 DEX 


Comaretao l-apc 1996. 
Trees 13>»pc Iflamj 
EnH10*jp:1997.J 
Tma 81mc I99?g 
Bch lSpc 1997^re 
9%pc1BBB_M 

Trees 7iM*iaarel 


1,708 Jsl 4 Jyl 4 
VS Mr»Ge 15 
UM 9 1 K 3 HV 23 
2 .UQ Au 3 Ffl 3 
ESQ Sll un 
1,180 OcZ 7 ApZ 7 
1560 DsBJsS 
VMO A 22 AB 22 
1500 Hy 17 H *17 
2550 *23 
214 HrlMyi 
UOI 521521 
840 Uyl 5 Nw 1 S 
770 522 JB& 
1,160 NVSMya 
600 HrlSMy 15 
\4HM)riEHyis 
15 aa Jy 22 Ja 22 
Un Ao 21 F 621 
W« Ml Gal 
830 taZ 70 c 27 
3598 A 19 Ja 19 
2960 utaaosaao 
35*0 M 30 SS 30 
1280 bn Kyi 


ito «c Pnmi Loo* i nmt ft Go « US Round Local 

ryjn, mi stwflm Yen DM Currency dig torn Ota. DolW Staring Y*n DM Curency 1968 

atnSffi wa? tate retire reSr wnm YM hdre Indre jndre Index retire HSgh 


Year 

1833 ago 
Loar tapftt*) 


Spc 20 Qttt 

m aon 

Tiaaiii'jpc2D0i-4 — 

Rndtag 3^pe "89-4 

Dmcndtai 9>aSC 2004 — 

avisos 

Trias I 2>2 PC 2003-5 — 

7 *OK ZOOBtt 

8 pc 2002 - 6 S 

Tresaiiltpc 0003-7 — 
Treas 8 I 3 * m/ 8 — 
iaizpcw -0 


Hires BpcMBStf 

Hoc 2009 

Qnr 9pc in 201 1 # 

Treas Bpc 201 

mas Ware 200&-im~ 

Treaa 8 pc 2013tt 

71»pc2012-1Stt 

Treas 810*2017# 

Ewh12pe'13-'17 


Austria ( 68 ). 130.18 

Austria flflJ— — 


. , „ .dn " Ti in w erg? 115.19 129^7 +85 358 130.43 131.68 89^5 118.06 12958 144.19 11759 146.19 

AistafiagB). 130-18 + 4-0 130 M 87|7 115.18 i 4? 52 100.98 13028 13059 15056 131.18 17158 

ll? £45 Hi 1&42 12*29 +135 4.00 142^8 14355 9855 128.78 123 . Si 15678 131.19 144.03 

BetgEunnHZ)- ipTne i-ta,? 2,78 13058 13153 8951 11851 121.08 13058 111.41 125.15 

Canada ( 10 §. 130-36 + 1 JJ 130.77 87 ^ ™ 2^35 21353 148.14 18155 18950 225 J 4 185.11 244.16 

Denmark^ - 21 iM + 14.6 21350 I^M m 68 IgM + 1 J 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

FWanrf* 2 ® 85 ' 55 -STS 1 M 58 ^ 7 i 129 151.95 153 j 41 104.78 13&.19 137.17 167.36 142.72 1 M 51 

^ SS 250 107.58 10853 7 «L 21 85.73 95.73 117.10 101 ^ 12555 , 

JU 28453 190.14 25150 28252 +285 3.34 286.18 28850 19754 254.64 284 ^ 


Trees l 

En* IteeTiara 

Trees ^pc 1996# 

8a*72V^ 1 “ v ‘ 

Tna® 10 %e 

Canmto HHsoe 1899 


CManH 19 V, 8555 + 22.9 85.01 ar .35 ra.rv iuuk 

S 3 15257 10155 13458 137.13 +75 

ftanwt 9 ^~. ]oJ 75 ^ iq 8 l 09 7251 9&23 9853 +95 

SfeEE f H illf 

^==. ,k ® a I! a -j ir m* j« «« »* -» ** «a os 

+ ^? 1^70 5 oll 41 S 3 154 1496.49 1510.85 1032.04 133158 5095.07 172551 1410.30 1 M 059 

Mexico n 8 L~ 1 W 58 - 10.1 902.^131056 5041 ^ ™ 1fia01 1112B 146 . 14 14354 172.75 150 ^ 161.72 

Methartand ( 24 ).;-. 165 ^ + 8-2 1 M. 7 J 110-79 1^24 +i« ^ 48.00 4957 3355 43.42 4122 4952 4058 4 R 24 

New Zealand + 1 JJ -Sg + 3 S + 14.4 1.78 15 a 61 152.05 103.87 13451 14754 16851 137.71 17 S 40 

Norway ( 29 .. 151-91 + 1 ^ gjg gVS *135 15 B 242.47 24450 187^2 215.75 18255 282 .^ 207.04 ^.40 

Singapore to 244.17 + 14.4 244.03 1 K .68 21606 IgTO +135 134.73 173.83 200.01 201.01 144.72 22350 

SoSiAMca ( 60 ). 19752 + 33.6 188.44 lffi .61 17654 8653 112.03 124.42 13252 11523 154.41 

SBhaJ— - 124 % + ™ !£Z I iSS 1 -S JSSo ^.5 17 B S 5 165-42 11350 14550 18850 184,06 149.70 19355 

( 36 ) - 16427 -as 164.78 110.12 14558 18050 +|5 T^B g. itO .86 11755 12858 10651 10853 

SwtaerteSSM^. 1 &W +115 2658 84.46 11150 11856 + 1|0 154 12457 140 ^ m0O 174J0 W1 .« 1 M 1 W .17 

United Wngttom ( 21 ^. 7358 + 0.6 173.90 1 J 620 1535 B IgW ^ ^ 184 ^ 12afl0 t 62.40 18250 18627 17&38 16427 


Treas ISpcfflC 
10 pc 2001 . 
MPC3002 


t3S4 0.4 BSE HdOSeM 

iim os ua HyzotMO 

im 08 1,000 Jy15Ja1S 
121 % m 5 H 2 S 1 KB 
114A, 07 L2ffiMr18Myl9 

8 07 1^88 IM 2 M 2 Z 
OB «JS 8 S«3 Ur3 
07 3,171 JB14 
BM 

1 Hft 08 0327 FN 7 MZ 7 


ZU 1300 
H412S9 
U1W Ho^a 
JJft^ CWdXpc 

Si 12M Cbm 3^-81 Alt 

7.8 1§B R*»3pe-W«. 

2011200 Ctnaati 2>ape 

XM13ff Thaa. Z’jjrc 


Wk% 
Pries Bdraga 
ini. ia 
7MB 1-0 

uu 07 

72 H — 
1111a Ofl 
111% 09 

vm 07 

87U 03 

h»H l.i 
123% 07 
»* II 
137ft ^8 


tow 1.1 
8BA U 
ISM 13 
10 BA 14 
78£ IS 
BB% 10 
OSH 1.7 

ns% 14 
T3*!J 1 2 


4B&B i 2JJ 

42% 14 

B3d 1.1 
3B% 14 

21 % 10 
30% 34 


On due 
*,«• JalODan 
2483 AHSbS 
1/20 SalSKriO 
543 Jb14jyi4 
SAUL Ap250c2S 
4842 QelSAplB 
22BD Uf21 MU21 
3JD0B IMSSB 
VXO ApSOcS 
3,158 Jy22JaS2 
6.407 jaMJyio 
r^teGfOSMas 


4321 4pl3 DcT3 
2*00 Mr2SSe25 
4JBt Jal2Jyl2 
8,150 FsSAuB 
1*00 UHfiKI 
3*80 Mr27Sa27 
TOO JJ28JS2B 
5*0B Fs2SM2S 
1*00 Jal 2 Dal 2 


3S9 ffllAil 
1*00 Jfli Del 
122 API Cel 
a ApSOcB 
271 SJaNuyoo 
47B Kpl DM 


WTi-fc Ann Menat 
Nobs MC 8 Eetfnge Eat due 


reaktec-M — «Mnj 134A 0.1 5B0 NvIOMytS 

ssc-m mm iwC 01 1.200 mibssib 

— KT3Sj 6I 108% 02 800 ApZ7feZ7 

2%pcm Zinaa u»,v i*se uaasm 

2%pc TO___ jfrM 182% 0.1 9SB Kv20Hl®J 

4%pc-0«# 4130BJ 11D& Ol BOB Pp21 0(21 


2 %pcTB UTBJ 

2<^C13 1*BJ 

2%pc'1S 481 J 

Z%pc'2a WK 


0.1 5 B 0 NvIOibfB 134 son 

01 1*00 MIBSalB 82 1313 

02 S00AP27QC27 Z2J - 

1.3SB ltZ4Stt4 1&2131B 

0.1 SSBMffiOk^ 134 1317 

Ol BOB Nffl 0C21 103 - 

01 1*50 JalBJyTB K013M 

0.1 1400 hvlflUTM 134,318 

0.1 1*50 FeZJ Au23 1&1 131B 

0.1 1AS0 Fo10A.-:s 11.11320 

ai 2JBD Jb26Jj26 21*1321 


DS^gisiaa hi parenttMsm show RPI base - for tndaodng He 8 
months prior to nsua) and hove bean attested to mtlact mbuskw of 
RPI to Janurey 1887. Conwoton tactor 3JM5. RPI tar October 1 B 02 : 
13U and for May 1893: 1 * 1 . 1 . 

OTHER FIXED INTEREST 


P7.71 110 % ai 
35.1) 111% 01 


0.1 Tjuaeisripfe 1021322 
01 12 SB b17Jyl7 1IU 1323 
ai 850 Jy22i10 158 - 


■31343 

1021338 

7 JB 124 S 
3 L 121701 
1 X 1539 


Atman Dm 11 % 2010 
ManOjwlO 


l5e Y7-2 
Hjt#o0ust)ac15pe20ll- 
Laadl l3%pc2MB 

UwpoorlV 

LCcacSO 

MHcnasbrii%pcMar. 

MN.WLSKV 

tra4daAagta3%pcB02i. 

4 %#L 2 DZ 4 

IU Has 8 QtHlS%w 2008 


151t% 
Prkx&tftrjn 
124% 12 

USc Q - 9 

1M§ 1.4 

■MfBi OJ 

t22% OB 


37 14 

33 (LB 
121% 1-0 
BB 1.6 
t2B% OB 
123% 02 
138% 04 


Arete Manat 
£m dm 
SO JteJN 
100 UHSg» 
4S My15 NrtS 
304 Apt Ocl 
■32S Ja30 Jj30 
315 Apt Del 
40 My31Hl3l 
40 All 001 
5 UaApJeOc 
2B IMkJcSeDe 

80 J 83 DJN 0 
50 F«23Ap23 
50 HriSai 


28J1428 
27.10 - 

123 3140 
183189 
14 - 

303 3273 
143361 
8.1 3466 
207 
274 


Continued on next page 


+ ^S 1 SB- 1 SS WS m a SS 5971 7758 7252 M 69« 

mtm W57 +23.1 67.78 W59 59.79 ^ Q 145JJ3 && 12 8.15 9951 16556 1CXX7S 95.76 

Japan (470). — - ™8.U +41.0 148.80 9950 M 31251 31551 215.51 27856 311>» 34954 251.88 241.17 

319.44 +^2 » 0.44 214.13 2 K^ 31857 +008 Z 1331 ^ 5095 . 0 ? 17^51 1410.30 1390 W 


Mexico (IQ- 

Nethertand ( 24 )... 


>: Currency Fax - FREE 2 week frial 

_ , . . , . o:C: Anne Whitby 

ctsfs* 5C rc'.o ipcci:!;::? Icr ever 2D yosrs ... 



1 /H JhAta m^K ■ IAJLUU I’MOJU rww»wv nr uw ■ 

154 12457 125.76 8551 11188 11755 12858 10851 10853 

IS 17254 17450 119.05 1S3.0O 17450 181.99 1M 192.17 


S” mS lS 5 «S 3 ? IS 18455 12556 162.40 18250 18857 175^16457 

Europa pei). 14250 "+45 JSS ImS 1 W^ tiss 157 155-83 IotS iSS ' lS« 15857 iSlI ISm 

.SXAlV™ - 15857 + 5:4 1 S 656 104 ffi 1 W .37 1 M 57 + 1 || 14&53 tm73 1312fl 10t66 150iO7 10 559 10258 

PacBte Bash |713)d. 151-25 +37.0 151.73 101-40 mM 1W58 ■ 14&3 s ga97 12858 11857 15455 11756 123.50 

Euro-Pacific ( 1474 ). 147.47 + 22.5 147.93 M-® 3 «iw iraB 7 + 3.1 250 17954 18056 123.63 15952 17851 18258 17151 16151 

Itorfll America ( 627 ) 179-61 + 5.1 180.17 120.42 151 ® 17557 12254 12331 8458 10858 11453 128.65 11231 13056 

Europe Ex. UK( 542 )_..- 123.05 + 7 .B 1^.43 iRi’d? Ira’r? +17 7 124 182.47 18452 12558 16258 160.76 194,08 152.70 17357 

Pacific Ex. Japan (243) 182.47 +17.2 1^-M lffi-34 161-47 ■_ igg 14750 10156 129.74 120.48 15457 11851 12545 

WtxW Ex LS0660). 14850 +422.0 14857 +M.K +105 113 15651 157.10 10752 13148 13118 161.34 13452 132.45 

uimM Cw lUfHORfn 157.42 +155 15731 10153 13131 J*-* irrqR +RR 4 ? 10126 139.88 13112 162.74 13759 13754 

If 4116 mg 1 MJ 6 & j g iSS i%b im 17055 wim 

Work! Ex. Japan (» 09 ) — 16141 +45 166.93 11157 147.28 ™ iftf> RR arJjTmS 

The Wddd Mdax HM-- ■ im mxTwi; 

Base values Dec 31, 1986 -=. 100 ; Rntendt Dee 31 , & go, and NatWest Saarttes Umtot 1987 

114.45 (Pound Starting) and IM «L»a*Capj ft was decided to mate the 

CONSTnVSIT CHANGES: AtltoracBit^^^™ ModmwX Tetevtea L . Deletions: ApMW, CeteneBaA, Cydsa A, DwcB^fflaBOCOAg 
Additions: Bbnbo 2 , Cemex B, GCarso AI, GPB CJCAjLhjjoor i, |{tttftoctmlqi)s (France); Lufthansa Pre L md Cotonta Ko™i Prat ftxtfh 

ES&!EttmiZ& iP^t^grttzert^ 


nueamm msflafisoas 


I O r < E ri'jfl 1 : C 1 1 A NO . t : GOLD 


I > A » A FEED 
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26k 21* Alargan 04Q 1.7 u 300 23 * 23k 23k -* 

23* 16* AlncaCap 1.3S 83 16 154 21k 21* 21k +* 

10* 9UaxQ 018 13 63 9* 9* B* +k 

34* 18* AU Mrii 092 4fl 14 2 23* 23* 23* 

70k 57k Add Sq 1.15 13 16 855 68% 85% 88 -k 

11% 9% AUMaiTr 078 6LS 1561111% 11% II* 

9% 7* AisItaOp 083 73 401 8* 8k 8* 

10k B* AteMnhc 073 7 J IX 8% B* 3% 

10* 8% AisUMne 060 53 21 10% TO 10% 

53k «* AM Op 1.60 3.1 30 1157 52% 52% 52* -% 

7* 4* Aft-aria 16 543 9 4% 5 

78% 59 AbH 130 23220 1442 88* 68% 88% -% 

(7% Z3AbaCpA 28 4993 26 26 27% +1% 

12* 10% AmGgrinc 095 03 1S9 11% 11% 11% -% 

8 6 Am tads 1 024 4.0 30 113 6 dB 8 -% 

24 18 Aran 040 13 9 4446 22* 22% 22* •% 


^AteMn' 

MAleqnUd 


aass" 

23* 16* AlncaCap 
10* 9AlnceQ 
34* 18% Ml Mb 
70k 57k ABd S»j 
11% 9% AUHnTr 
9% 7* AtaltocOp 
10k BjaMrewnc 
10* 8% AfettHnc 
53% 45* AM Op 


wa 

Mgk IMBHK 

24* 2tfa Bontoi 


■a nsr« 


SsSSS 


Wpa 

MN h Om Pm 

Oh ft I m Hgfe Lav QMa Ckea 

044 £9 75 15 21% 21* 21* +k 

tn 038 17 13 142 21* Z0$ 21* +% 

a 106 1.7 14 B40 38* 38* 38* tk 

1 084 2.1 33z1» 29% 29% 2S% -% 

MB U 175604 SB 67% 57* -% 

I 040 36 » 21 13* 13% 13% -* 

ITS 56 18 3531 55* 54* S5 , 

1 MS ID 24 09 47 46% 48% +* 

OJO 04 19 368 21* 21* 21* -$ 

P 4X 7D 3 61 61 81 -1 

280 3D 12 184 72 71* 71* -* 

A 042 1 J 12 10 25 34* 25 

I 004 4J) 4 129 1 1 1 +»*< 

060 46 30 101 13 12* « . 



■ Sitt .... - 

13* 12% Current h 
40* 31% CUrtS »r 
11 % 


CHIP 

m W 8b One tat. 

m « e rare row U* Quit* On* 

012 1J 35 36 9* 9* B* 

008 36 0 274 2% 2 2%+* 

44 0064 27* 28% 27% +1* 

080 46 65 10 18% 16* 16% •% 

3J9Q 8.1 192 57* 56% 57 ft , 

020 02 15 1093 84% 82% 82% >2 138% 

OJS 7.1 15 4 13% 13% 13% +% 07* 

IDO 2.7 9 16 38* 38* 36* +* | 43* 

UM 09 7 88 10* 10% 10% -% 

24 1292 7% dB* 7 +* 


1893 

iP# LwMeck 
121% 56 


cnmun on 3.4 3 ism 


7 +* 

Sia 


IDO* 43* 
31*25* 
UD% 106 
67* 80% 
43*31* 
11% 8% 
18*10% 


812596 36* 
l 230 07 44 28+ 

K U» U 4 «3 

m 0.40 2.1 6 1X0 1B4 

1A0 10 17 224 46^ 

■n 178 1303 123| 

010 04219 091 255 

IS 040 JJ 30 795 233 


36 28* 20* 20* -% 28% 15*00030 0.10 04219 091 25% 23% 

58 50* 49% 50 +1 27* ZIBUHnnS 040 J J 30 785 23% 23 

162 21% 2121%+* 21% 10% Stack &Dx 040 20 22 3084 20* 20 
65 5% 5* 9% +% »*24*BMttHR. IDS U 14 64 25% 25* 
94 21* 21 21% +* II 10% BebdfAdr OA 10 63 10k TO* 

79 44* 44 44 -* 9% 8%BMrddnc 088 03 1174 9% 9 

82 54% S4* 54% -% 10* • IBUsdtTat QM 73 358 10* 10% 


9% 8%BdnJflnc 
10* tOBcfm*Tgl 
42* 31% Stack HU 
21% tfkBMftO* 
ak 7kBtaO* 
13* 0* BMC tad 
41 askBodno 
27* IBkBdHCSKl 
8 4*M6«K 


a 4 ® 

SB* . 


9% +% 

10* 


21* 18% DR.HoUb 
16 12 Mm San 
64 44 Dm Cap 


1.12 5A 14 188 203 
17 4*1 133 
1J0 U a 851 SH 


33* 24%DaraMrQ» 012 04 25 211 32 31 
14* 10* DanUbd 018 U 46 248 13* 13 


53% 45* AM Op 
7* 4* AftaSSB 
78% 59 AkU 

47% Z3AbaCpA 
12 * 10 % Am&Mic 
8 6 Am Preds 

24 IBAaax 
9% 6% AnaxGaU 


tSTS i 

17 17 +% 
» -% 
22 22% 

52 52* +* 
18* 18% -% 
40% 49* -% 


23* 23% 
65% 66 

11 % 11 * 

& & 
TO T0% 
52% 52* 
4-8 5 


8 4*M6«M 006 OB 33116 
17% 10* Banta Om ID0 105 27 385 
24% 12k Bonin nu 124 73 15 883 
29% T7kBadMilK IDO M 10 2030 


iisssrs.. 


080 78 358 10* 10% TO* 

UW 2D 23 3306 35* 34* 34% -* 
010 05 2614W2iC1% 21% 21% 4% 

MOU 46 8* 8% 8% 

8 31 12% 12% 12% -% 
1.00 16 8 3648 38k 38* 36* -* 
OM 15 5 2151 24k 24 24 +JJ 

006 08 33116 7* 6% 7* +1 
ID0 185 27 385 11% 11 11% -* 

1D4 7D 15 883 IB* 15% 16 , 

IDO M 10 2030 18% 18* 16* -* 
1J25 65 20 3 18* 18* IS* -% 


aSSST 






8 088 87 ztn 101 101 102 

0D0 3.1 7 659 1S%d19k 1^2 -% 

L 027 ID 290 17% 16% 17* +% 

040 09 11 71 35% 34% 35 -* 

S 1.76 27 15 337 88% 65* 66% +% 

I 34 380 32% 32% 32% +* 

188 49 18 8356 SB* 58% 38% 

- 100 07 12 506 45k 45 45+k 

2J9 03 10 30 44k 44* 44* 

1JM 3.0156 2173 55% 54k 54* +% 
N 136 8.1 9 IX 2928% 29 +* 

094 64 40 S9 14% 14* 14* -% 
I 143 18 21 77 64% 63% 63k -% 

J IDS 43 15 177 40% 40k 40* 4% 

I IDO S.1 18 74 31* 31* 31% +% 

up 032 U 6 21 8* 8% 8% -% 

nB 172 11 13 08 067* 86% 80* -* 

F 068 16 21 2951 2Gk 28 20 -k 

4 77 3% 3% 3% -* 


!S d lg $ 3 

35% 34% 35 -* 


S tout**) 
40kMO>8 
KH> 42% BP AM 
32 27*BPtaflhn 
15% B% MSM 
67% 57% 8r Titan 


28k 24BnMntogF 

17% 11 BrusbWH 

16% i^kriaW 
IS 13* OnrgorKI 
28 20k Bwi Cota 
58% 42 Burl Norm 


27% 25k DeWma 128 B3 
101% B3DatEd7.4a 735 73 
10Z% 95* 0sKd7.68 738 7.6 
108101* MiEdl32 9J2 9 l 1 
TBS lQSl»Eda.71 172 u 
37% 32DakGd 2JH BD 


0.44 19 X 1285 13^ tf12* 1 

020 1.7 25 116 11* 11% 1 

180 7-B 10 89 33 32k 

132 13 0 01 16 15* 1 

1.48103 17 a 14% 14* 1 

14 137 23 22k 2 

120 13 16 1059 S3k 52* 5 


11 * +* 
33 +% 


22 % l 5 % AnKa 4 M 

56* 43* AnoradaHo 060 12115 1673 Si 48% 48% 
10* 9*AmM|R 053 53 150 9% «* 9% 

17* ! t|« Am Barridc 002 ai 28 3337u17* 17% 17% 

40k 28% Am SnM 137 62 7 3810 33k 33 33 

21* 1 8^2 fim BuGd M 050 10 11 68 16% 18k 16* 

31 24 An Bus Prd 175 10 12 103 24k 24% 24k 

8* 7% Am Cap he 0.77 14 55 8% 8 8% 

21* 20 Am Cap 6d 154 78 35 23 20% 20* 20% 

22% M* Am Cap CV 116 53 0 26u22% 22 22 

58* 45 Am Cyauari 1.75 35 II 738 52% 52% 52% 

38% 32 Am B PM 2.40 6.5 14 592 37% 36% 37 

30% 22%AraBprass 1.00 32 3818537 031% 3«* 31 

33* 27* Am Cat Co 1.10 3.4 12 B38 32% 31* 32 

9* 8* Am Garth 177 82 210 Bk 9* 9k 

28* iSkAnHUnPr 122 R I 31 148 24% Wk 24% 
25* 19* Am HoflgB 160 16 15 20 23 23 23 

69 55% Am HnmaRr 2D4 4.4 13 1830 85% 84* G5 

2% 2 An Hotels 175 313 11 5 2* 2* 2* 

132*110%AmMGr 0 40 13 181609 130*127*128* 

k 124 An ham 0 155 * d024 * 

Ik UAfflhflPf 1001778 5 1% 1% I* 

12* IIAnOpphc IDO B3 229 11% 11* 11* 

56 37% Am Piesn 0.60 1.1 12 473 56% 56 55 

9% 6$ Am Real Es 150 6 6 7 71 7 * 7% 7% 

2% I* Am Slip W 2 17 2% 2* 2% 

45k 36* Am Store 180 15 13 1927 44% 44* 44% 

63* SO* ATAT 1D2 2.1 21 8860 62* 62% 82* 

20 iakAfliHta-5% IDS H5 Z100 19* 19* 19* 

28 24% Am Walr 1.00 17 13 133 27% 27 27% 


140 ID 9 4446 22% 22* 22* 

ana qsta? i<8o g% ak 8k 

148 £7 12 13 17k 17k 17k 

Amerada Hs 060 1.2115 1673 « 46% 48% 

053 53 150 flk <fi* 9% 

0 02 a I 28 3337 If17* 17% 17% 


33 -% 
16* +% 
24k +* 


! Burin ites 055 1.1 31 3004 48* 47* 48% 
i Bantam Pt IDO 73 86 221 10% IS* 19% 


30*21*cau 148 ID 18 1052 25% 24% 24k -k 

3 186% CSS he IDO 14 17 823 233* 228 228* -4% 

k cotta o 2 £ dk % 

jCFtaUb 116613 0 28 0D4 124 OiM 

18% CMS Energy 148 ID 7 887 24* 24* 24* -% 

101 87CKAFM 12 169 96* 94* 94* -1% 

51% 40* CPC Ul IDS 11 141440 41* 40* 41 +% 

20 * 13* CPI Cap 158 18 12 78 14* 14* 14* -% 

76* 88k CSX 1D2 £2137 1450 88* 88% 88* •* 

21 17 CIS Cap 140 £0 37 7 20% 20% 20% 

36* 29* CttaMflm 058 1.7 19 134 34% 34* 34% +% 

§ 74% CMMrni 32 1328 105100% 105+4% 

37% cart carp UK £2 19 417 47 46% 47 +% 

15% QtatOAG 118 17107 67 23* 23% 23k +% 

8 * catadta 21 5114 13k 13% 13% +k 


2% * DabOasfo 3 71 2% 2* 2k 

13k BDatabn 161810 10 dB* 8* 

8 * akDetaoU 4 128 5* 5% 5* 

7* SkDnblKW ODO £4148 21 6% 05* 5k 

89 SkDaynntM IDO £4 13 2877 65* 84 @2% 

103 BBDyMVJ 7.70 7.7 ifflIOOk 100% 100% 
10* 6*018110 114 ID 10 253 Ok 9 8* 

23* 23% Dual fooii 190 23 IB 415 ZB 25% 26 

B% 8k DesWhB* 172 75 448 3% 3 9% 

68 * 4Z% Deere £00 3.1323 978 EBk 64% 8^ 

2% % DdYSJfii 0 24 1% 1% »k 

24% 21% DafeimPSL 1D4 16 14 127 23* 23* 

01% 45* MlAir ODD 14 3 3700 48* 46k 47k 

16* 11% Dola Wad 140 16 8 291 11%011% 11* 

3% IkOetaH 1 60 2* 2* 2* 

iasaa is ss ,s =? ii § a 

101% S3DatEd7.4S 735 73 1«101% 100% 101% 

Tffik 95* DBWd7.« 738 7J6 z30 101 101 101 

10810* CMiGd9D2 132 9 l 1 5IO0%1®%11Ck 

TQ5 IQSmEdB.72 172 13 2 n105 dtlfi m 

37% 32 DatH 2D6 BD 9 1070 34% 34* 34k 

28k 21 DederCTp 188 4.1 14 380 21k 21k Zlk 

30* 19% Oao Prods 140 ID 17 33 21% 21k Zlk 

44% 38k DWCpM 


1.12 2D 47 586 39 38k 38k 

13k 9%0MHJK 188 II 0 88 II 10* 10% +% 

22k 17 Dkamartd Si 052 £7 13 440 19k IBk 19% * 

12% 8* DtanCorp 10 3 5% +* 

«l% OammM IDO £3 23 951u51* 49* 51* +1k 
19k 12kOWMCn Z 68 12* I2ji «% -% 

49* 3Z*0taflal6a 2 2687 40* «* 48% -* 

99* 34% oStaOp 108 02 16 7807 38% 35* 38% +1% 

8 * 4% DhnaS* HV 22 1071 7% 7 7% +% 

477 a S8%0ten«Op 025 OD 24 8352 41% 41* 41% -* 

a JjDtesIh 0 57 % B R 

37k 30* Data Food 14C 1.1 23 934 36% 36k 36% -% 

45* 3ak0oa*¥»Bas £46 SD 15 484 44% 43k 44 +% 

Sk 3* Dontarnc 12S 4J 6 5 5* 5* S* 

40k 33* Donaldson 044 ID IB 3 37 J7 27 -* 

32k 26% DenMey 152 ID 25 BOO 23 28* 26* -% 

50 45 Dover C(rp 0D8 ID 20 510 46* 46 46* +* 

59k 49 DaarOteni 2D0 4D 31 2720 »% M% 54% -I 

33* 26* Dow Janes 180 £9 22 663 28* 27% 27* +* 

ISk 14* DowsySSi. 138 22 7 142 18k 16% >6% -* 

101 96 DPI. 7373 7D8 7 A 10 TOO 100 100 

36% 31% DOE IDO 4.7 12 47 34% 34% 34* , 

11* 6*OremQ0ip OD2 5D 22 137 11 1«% 11 +% 


Qfm 

•00. H t* Ctaa ta*. 

w ft E Wf tab laattahOan 

500 03. 5 120% 1 »% 120% 

140 ID 22 2976 28k 30* +1% 

172 2D 31 1198 b 33 3Z% 32k ♦% 
178 IB 5100*100% 885 , 

170 5A 21 872 81% 31* 31% +% 
IDS ID IB 1586114% 113114% +k 
180 1.4 82 387 87 <M% »% -* 
160 877*0* 43* 43* -% 
18 2&12 7* 7h 7* +* 

14 86 13% 18* «k -% 

IB 41B 3* 3 8%+% 

1.« 3D 18 948 35% 35* 38% +* 

0 140 OA 108 KB 

2.50 IS IS 35 025*1 Ej* 

1.73 17 6 25* 25* S* 

17 321 W* 18% 18% , 

1J60 £7 43 1408 Wk » 59 -* 

IDS 11 2 25% 25% 2S% 

IDO 62 7100 25% 25% 25% 

7D0 7D 1KHB% 102 102 

772 7D 8 IOZ 102 102 

£43 15 4 25% 25k B% , 

0D2 11 14 449 26% 26* 26% ■* 

ODD ID 31 226 11* 10k 10k -% 

138 3D 114 10* 19% 10% 

108 15 44 15 13* 13 13 

8 280 8k 8k B% +* 


1#l 5*eww* ODD 3D 10 58 10 
61% 47%GRMto 184 ID 228323 83 
8* 1%6tamap 0 324 1 

24* 16*B&bADR 050 3D 1313289 16 

IS* 11% Beam Go 140 £8 2 3 13% 

4* 1* StalMh aw SOD 0 3195 2 

7* 7 Octal GO* 184 8D 481 7% 

180 83 103 9* 


M 

83* 47* 
41* 32* 

8k 0% 
41 38% 
88 * 54% 


4* 4% 

IDO 96 117 ft ft ft , 

128 U 9 1847 41% 41* 41% -* 

220 5.1 54 154 43% 43* 43* 

3D0 8D 7 50* 5^2 50* 

ODD 1 J 16 BS03 40k 39k 40* -% 

8 111 ft OB * ft -* 

1.40 U 4011® «% 40* 40* -* 

172 ID 22 338 62* BTk 02 

ODD £4 12 617 33% 33* 33% +% 

111 ID 250 Ull* 11 IT* +* 

134 15 20 1873 70* 37* 70* +2* 

tm 440 10 11 17 55 54* 54* 

It fin 192 5D 53 6443 16* 15k 10 -* 

WP £10 6D 13 8 35% 35* 35* -* 

Tiw 133 OD 15 4067 40k 39 40* +k 

rfUO 124 ID 17 12 15* iSh 15* +* 


19% 15* 
36% 31k 
41% 23* 

1ft is 

17k 12* 


16 -% 

S3 

15* +* 


54% -1 52% 50% CkllSt IX 

27* +* 18% 166uHStU 

16k -* ?* *Gdf(KA 


, 15 GkAhEhq 024 ID 17 12 15* 19% 15* 

12* tamtam 124 M 20 648 17% 16% T7* 

, 7% SfOwftSpn a 13 294 9* 9* 9* 

i 24* taammt IDO £9 II 1830 u41* «S% 41 

1 10% Gwntamai 132 £9 32 44 11* ii ii 

IZlkeWtadM 060 £7 10 1193 22021% 22 

I 64GMQM4 440 SD Z100 104 74 74 

72 MSS. 1 508 BD zlOO 7^ 75% 73 

80% GURU 453 6D <U75* 75* 72* 

K»*Gt«SBD 8D9 17 MOO 101 100*100* 

50%GL*5tUr 3D8 7D 8 52* 52* SB* 

16EUfSm 24 1345 o1B% 18* 18k 

* GuJf USA 0 7 Q & & 


2% Z An Holds 175 313 11 
13Z*110*AmMGr 040 13 18 

% 124 An man o 

1% U AmhtlPI £001778 

12* 11 AmOpphc IDO 8D 

56 37* Am Pied 150 1.1 12 

9% 6k Am Red Es 150 8.0 7 

2% I* Am Slip Bd 2 


44* 44 % 
62* 82* 


20 lay Am wxrSTb ids is zioo isv ibt* 
28 24% Am V/m 1.00 3.7 13 133 27* 27 

81 70* Amerttaft 3D8 4.7 18 2103 79 78% 

35 30k Aouionta 128 13 14 99 33* Kk 

17% IZk Amdehta 066 5.2 14 515 13* 13 

S9*48*ABUn £20 40 34 5376 54% 54 


27% ZfiANRPpePt £67 99 2 27* 27* Z7* 

49* 30% Arnhem 13 583 32* 31% 32* 

15 12 Arthony h 0.44 3.4 15 26 13 13 13 

96* 50 Aon Carp IDO 34 17 392 52% 52* 52k 

30* |7%ApadwOp ODB 1.0 23 1738 28 27* 27k 

II 9% Ap« 7Am F 0D2 7.5 123 107 B 10* 10k 

10* 6% APH 37 278 10% 10* tft 

HS% UMAppaPWPl 6.12 7.8 1*103% 103% 103% 

14% 8* AppW tag 48 3169 ft 9 9* 

18% ISkApdFWA 112 17 20 3 16* 15% 16k 

28k 23*ArchoDan 010 04 142820 24 23* 23% 


14% 8* AppW Maq 48 3169 ft 9 

18% ISkApdFWA 112 17 20 3 16* 16k 

28% 23*ArchoDan 010 04 142820 24 23* 

47* 39*An»Ghend £50 57 22 109 43% 43k 

10% 7% Art la 0^6 £8 39 1199 9% 9* 

43* 36%Artda« 100 7.1 6 42 42 

49% 42* Armen 4JP 4 DO 93 13 48% 48* 

8* BAmcohc 1 1316 6* 6k 

27% 21 Annoo £!P £!Q 14 zlOO 24% 24% 

35% 28* Amarpng IDO 18 15 417 31k 31* 

3ft 26% AmnvBec 17 05 35k 34* 

4% 3Aitra0rp 0 116 4ft 

37* 29* ArvhM 0 76 £3 17 562 33% 32% 

28% 17% Asarenta 040 £1 12 1138 19* 18* 

27* Z2AshW0nH 0.40 1.7 14 32 23% 23* 

29* 24* AsnhdOl 1.00 19 32 600 25% 25k 


0^6 £8 39 1199 9 
100 7.1 6 

450 93 13 48 

1 1316 6 


M 23* 23] 
42 42 41 

15! IS 15 


29* 24* AM WOTl 1.00 19 32 660 25k 25 

1ft 12kA**aP»cF 009 06 179 ift 15 

7k 4*Assdlnw 0 40 96 1 105 4k 4 


28% 17% Aanota 0.40 £1 121139 19% 18* 18k ■* 

27* Z2AsWdCW1 0.40 1.7 14 32 23% 23* 2ft +* 

29* 24* AMWOn 1.00 19 32 660 25k 25k 25% +* 

1ft l2kAtaPacF 009 0 6 179 ift ift 10 

7k 4%Assdlmr 0 40 16 1 KB 4% 4% 4% +* 

E 25% A» M Gas a 12 14 25 3 34* 34* 34* -* 

12% Afldana 1.00 55 23 330 ul6* 18* 16* 

JE% 2ED* AS HCO 2 £80 ID ZIOO 277 277 277 -3% 

42% 36% AflntaGn £08 14 19 139 3ft 38* 38% +* 

7k ftAIWaSM 0.40 14 8 ZIOO ft ft ft 

2S 21k AtHcEgy 1-64 17 15 301 23* 22% 23* 

1271(107% Ad RUl 550 4.7 14 2095 lift 114% lift +1* 
S* 2% Albs 17 191 4* 4* 4* +* 

29k 22* Atmas Engy IDS 45 14 37 28% 2ft 28k 

ift 8% NtahAM 170 7.9 13 1417 9 ft 8% -* 

18% 6* AudtaW 17 230 13k 12% 13k +* 

15k 11* Augat 140 £4 37 l729u16k Ift 16% +k 


3C*2BD*Mnc&2 
42% 36% AflntaGn 
7% ftAMaSn 


42% 36% AflntaGn 
7% ftAMaSu 


25 21% AtHcEgy 
AflRkJi 


127*107% All Mdl 550 4.7 14 2095 
5* 2% Albs 17 191 

Zft 22* Atmas Engy IDS 45 14 37 

ift 8% AttmkADR 170 7.9 131417 

1ft akAutaW 17 230 

16% 11* Augd 140 £4 37 1729 


9 ft Austrian aoz 12 231 8 

* 46% Aiftan Dab 152 1.1 23 2438 «k 


58* 46% Autom Dflh 
4* ZAntaiEgy 
25% 1ft Aremco 
37 29Aundta 


Aldan Dab 152 1.1 23 2438 «8 

AntaEgy 2 SB * 

Ann 140 ID 25 4 21 

Aundta 060 ID 17 173 32^ 


138 48% 48* 48* 

59 ft 3k 3% 
4 21% 21% 21% 
73 32* 32% 32% 


64* 51% Avan tads 1.66 £8 18 1439 
17% 13* AydnCvp 12 143 


37% 32 BCE £84 75 10 1380 3ft 3ft 3ft J* 

7* 5* BET ADR 032 13 B9 173 7 7 7 +% 

8% 4*Bak™» 020 17 7 153 ft ft 5k •* 

18% ITBafwFsnt 140 £2 41 18* 18 1ft +* 

29% 1B%B*arHu0» 146 1.7 Ba 3186 2ft 26* -* 

25 19* BaMtrBc 0.40 1.8 23 108 u25 B4% S4% 3* 

37* 28% M Coni ID4 4.4 13 817 29*028* 28* -% 


5 WCmp 

6 B *1 MM 


26% ZZkftdflmOE 1.48 5.9 15 1446 25* 
9* 6%Ba*Bntap 180 73 T 982 8% 


IDO £5 16 an) 56 
9 95 17* 

IDO 7.4 a 381 24* 
0.86 W 8 16 13k 


10* 1ft +* 

S S j 

55% 55% -* 
17* 17* +* 

jea i 

44 44 -k 

'5 2 


61% 93 Banc One IDO £5 162030 56 55* 55^2 -* 

17k IlkBanefiWi 9 35 17* 17* 17* ♦* 

26%20*0aiw«v IDO 7.4 6 381 aft 2* 2ft +* 

15 12*6rcoCndH 186 14 6 16 1ft 13* Ift 

53% 4ft BcrpHmam 1.38 II 10 16 4ft 44 44 -* 

Zk 1* BokToss 68 193 2 1% 2 

00* 48*BMtahc 165 1.4 15 772 47045* 45* -I 

55% 40% BartsAmrica t.40 3D 10 7393 44% 43 * 44 ft 

83* n Bar*. Bast 556 19 8 82* 81 81 -1% 

29* 20* BadsBodn 140 1£ 11 SOI 7 2ft 23* 24* +k 

49 40* 8k Radi P 104 12 83 U40 48* 48 +* 

82% 50%BMiNMY 152 £8 12 1577 59 58* 58% +* 

49* 43 %8anU«A 125 6 6 22 49* 48* 48% ft 

87% 768a*MsB 8BQ 6D 3 9ft 88% 86% +* 

78 65* Banfias 17 x 3.12 4.4 7 1139 71* 7D% 71* +* 

29* 22% Bands AW 190 3D 95 16 28 27* Z7* +% 

35* 21* Barden 052 1.9 17 881 27% Z7* 27% +* 

33 29% Barnes Grp 1.40 4 4 69 14 31% 31% 31% +* 

50* 4OBvnsa0h 1.44 10 20 IGOO 48* 47* 48* ft 

8* 5* Bared 020 2D 28 4381 7 0% 0% ft 

10 4kBaaeM1 110 1.1 17 8583 9 8* 8% ft 

57% 48 Bauretl Lmb 188 1.8 18 2271 4ft 48 4ft ft 

32*Z7*B«br IDO 15 15 7966 2ft 28* 28* ft 

2B24*tayaias 1.42 SD 14 26 28k 28* 2ft 

25 22 BdTi 1838 1.72 75 40 23* 22% 2ft ft 

23 15* BearShH 080 Z7 7 1C1 22% 22* 22* ft 

00 45%Btar3PW.» ZT1 it «W 4ft 48% 4ft -T* 


Mi 



5 37% Caesars W 14 764 44% 44* 44* 

3 2 Cat ME 133 13.7 2 15 2* 2* 2% ft 

b IlkCetanCbi 116 ID 18 3065 12 11* 12 +* 

a 12% Cd Fad 1 289 15* 15* 15* ft 

6 17% CtanriOt 140 £3 37 172 IB 17* 17* ft 

Cdbmta 0 483 124 £ 02* 

CampbdS IDO £5 38 1517 39% 39* 38* +* 

Campbta 87 1506 % U % 

CanPac 132 2D 15 417 15* 16* 16* ft 

Cap cues 12a OD 19 173 508* 503503* -Sk 

cap tag 073 ID 13 1002 40* 30* 3ft 

CMMD6X IDS 8D 141 14* 14* 14* ft 

COps&IID 1.GO 4D 7 33* 33* 33* 


068 5.2 14 515 13* 13 13* +* 

£20 40 34 5376 54% 54 54% +% 

10* 6* AumcaPn ODD 11 20 7 8% 6* ft +* 

ft 5* Anreta 0.12 £1 9 321 6* 5* 5* ft 

35% 29% Amsauin 1.I6 15 12 914 33* 32% 33 

4% ZkAnacon* 8 481 ft 2% 2% 

44 25% taadafto OX 07 59 1602 41* 40% 41* +% 

31* 15* Analog Om 32 965 19* 18% 19* +1 

27* 23% AngeBca 192 3D 18 261 23% d22* 23* -* 

60* 46% AnltsBaen IDS £6 14 3963 49% 49* 49* ft 


1* kCdtata 
45* 37* CampbdS IDO £5 

1* ACampUta 

17 1ft CanPac 132 £0 
551 477% Cflp CHes 120 OD 
42* 34% Cap tag 073 ID 
15 13* QmdMDBx IDS 8D 
38% 3ZCBP3&I1D 1.60 4D 


23% 17* Dresser 160 2D 42 3934 23* 23 23* 

44* 35* Orayfem CO 0.78 ID 16 299 40% 40* 40* 

11 OkOrfuaFdS 171 OD 253 10% 10* 10* 

12* IUhtaSG 198 6J 87 11% II* 11% 

11* 1D*MU3S!M 173 7.0 280 ID* 1ft 1ft 

78 63* Ou Plmt45 350 11 zlOO 74 74 74 

41* 35* DdotPemr IDO 4.5 16 613 39* 39% 39* 

105*101% DufcaP 74 730 7.4 250 IBS 105 105 

107% 100% DnkaP&JZa BD8 11 2100 103 103101* 

5* 3* Dido Real 140 6.6231 299 4* ft 4% 

81* 55* DunOftadd £44 4.2 18 887 58 57% 57% 

53% 44% DuPont 176 17 26 5M8 48% «7* 47% 

23%25*Du4.4.1 2D5 7.6 190 27* 27* 27* 

2B% Z5*DeqL£l0 £10 7D 2 36% 26% 2S% 

27 23* Dupne3.75 188 75 8 25% 2S 23 

X 25* Dwpne4D0 100 7.2 nw 27* 27* 27* 

30 &* Du«. <2 2-10 74 ZIOO 28 28 28 

27* 25* Duqsll4.15 £08 74 2u27* 27* 27* 

98* B2% DuqL 7.Z 720 7.3 2 «% 98% 98% 

X* 27* Dunedl 044 £2 20 327 20* 28* 28% 

S 4% DM K»S* 15 X 5* 5* 5* 

12% Dymndcs ODO ID IB 114u16k 16* 16* 


19% 16 HSOHom 056 54 78 17% 17* 17* -* 

46* MHKTdADR 129 4D Z1 1978 41* 40* 41 

18k It* HREtapa IDS 74110 2B 14* 14* ift 

iS USHadson 1 2672 £ A £ 

44 25* Hectare IDO £7 X 3238 38 36% 37 -1* 

8* 5* KtiMnod 2 16 5% S% 5* 

14% 9% HToodcPdi 032 34 X 851 9% d9 9* ft 

18 16 Wcock Inc X 1D2 74 22 22 17* 17* 17* +* 

25* 22*>fQKKJdax1.7B 74 31 17 24 23* 24 

IB 12* Ftamtemn 144 34 8 2348 13% 13 13 ft 

17* 12% Handy Ham 120 14 18 68 15% 15* 15% +* 

33* 2S* Hanna a/O 24 17 588 29* 29* 29* ft 

23*2a%H8KHtad 134 15 16 17 22% 22 22* ft 

2* i*Hanan«t 303 1* fll* 1* ft 

1ft 16% Henson ADR 1.10 14 9 SOX 17* 17 1ft 


24* Kmtend 194 34 17 247 27* 73 '. 

31% Keriey Dae 124 16 23 <83 38% 30* 33 


14% Hammn tad Z7 24 20 19* 

T7*Harisdtfe 040 ID 16 1087 ®* 2D* 
33% Harris Qp 1.04 £7 13 1884 X X% 
35 KzrscaQp 140 IB 9 861 36% 36* 


16* I2kcam*aa 
t% * Carden Pc 


23* -* 

a* 1 - 

"S 3 

Ki * 


t 32 Cepsa 14 1.EO 44 7 33* X* X* 

35* CapsUMga 340 96 10 312 37% »% 37% ft 

11% Ceramaift X S32 IS* 15* 15* +* 

XCartdO 046 £4 73 IBB 73 28* 26% +% 
12% CarndhtO 18 393 15* 15* 15* ft 

Ik * CsdcnPe 0 345 yd* U 

16 12CarohaFr 12D ID 12 211 11%tf11* 11% ft 

X* 27CaehaPm 1D4 5.0 13 397 X* 32% 32% 

55* 47* Carpenter 240 3* 25 112 54% 63* 54 •* 

3ft 22% CattWd IX ID X 265 26* X* X* ft 

26% XkCaacdeNG 1.42 54 19 73 26 25% 25% ft 

11 6* Cash Anar 105 17 16 1384 7* 7* 7% ft 

78* 53% CdtnpM- am 08 2052 73% 72% 72* ft 
1ft 6%CaCbip X 13 7% 7% 7% -* 

32% 27Ced)r tar 145 82 16 X X 29% X +* 

25* 24* OdtadCBN 144 BD *100 25 25 25 

TO 17* Cdiferior 140 84 11 1711 16% 18% 16% ft 

35* 26k Cental Op 120 OD 17 1469 34% 33% 33% +% 

34* 29% CentrHdsn £00 SD IT 346 34* X% 34 

26* 23% Odd Lad 142 RS 13 £31 26* X 73 ft 

24% 21 Qmtrltam 146 17 12 104 23* X X* ft 

25* 30% CearHMSpxl44 1.7 25 31 25% 25 25% 

25% 22CdrirWmt 1.42 12 14 IX a* 22% 73 ft 

34* 28% CwMSmr 142 10 16 1891 X% X* X* ft 

33* XCUuyn 131 1.0 22 1355 X 29% X* -* 

16* 13 Qrttet 16 284 14% 14* 14% ft 

3*k Z7* Champtan ODO 06106 685 X 32% 32% 

12 8*Ctqmrel ODD £0329 73 10 9* 8% 

8% 5% Chart Has 165 137 6% 6% ft ft 

51 47* OaseMPS 340 64 2 50* 50* 5ft ♦* 

38 27* QsueMart IDO 3D 84931 31* 31 31 ft 

7* 3* Omasa B 18Z 117 3* d3* 3* 

12* 10*QwdBkC 170 18 0 2414 M2* 12 12 ft 

X% 25% Owned £«1 96 19 435 38% 80* X* ft 

44* XQanBta 142 32 10 4292 40% 40* 40% ft 

21* gkamnVbita ODO £1 16 2543 9* d9% ft ft 

23* (TkChesapada 172 4J) 37 184 18* 17% 18 


3* 2ECCM 
24% 19*EG8G 
44% 36* ESptemS 
5* 2* EagfePtdi 


ODD IB 3 6 2* 2* 2* 

0-52 £7 12 376 19* dlft 19* 

1.10 £6 It IS5B 42* 4|* 41% 

0 IX 2* 2% 2% 

1.44 5D 13 293 27* Z7% 27* 

1.40 5D 20 17B X 27% 27% 


SK’a 47* Carpenter £40 4.4 25 ft; 
aft 22% Carter** ax U X 285 
2G% X*CaaatoNG 1.42 &5 19 73 
11 6*CashAaar 105 17 161304 
78* 53% CStap* OX 08201 2052 
1ft 6% anQxp 37 13 

32% 27 Cedar Ur IDS 12 16 X 


34* 28% CenMISW 
33* XCMutyn 
16* 13CRta» 
3*% 27* Ocreplan 
12 8*Cttadial 

8% 5% QmrtHsa 
51 47* QnseMPF 


X 26*EashnEnt 1.40 59 X ire X 27% 27% 

56* 40% Eastm KoA £00 39 1610623 51* 50* 51 ft 

94* 76% Eaton top IX ID 19 619 X* 09% 89* -2* 

27* 22% Edin he 0.70 £6 18 929 27* 26% 27 ft 

41* 36*EcdabM 0.7B 1.6 X 313u«2% 41* 42% +2 

49* 32% Edam ta 1.24 3.7 10 126 34 33% 33% ft 

X* 22* Ednards 1« £5 9 140 2ft 24* 24* ft 

(2* 9% BmoGnup 15 821 IQ* 10% IQ* -* 

36* 17% Bear Cap 12 18 15 7» 26% 25% X* ft 

1% 1* Beet Ass 1 S 1* 1* 1* 

9* 6%qer X IX ft 05% 6% 

Ilk S* Ebdnr 19 400 ft 5* 5* 

20% 10* EMC core 44 5262 U20% 19% 20k +% 

8 6* Emerg Gmny 0.16 £3 140 7* 6% 5% ft 

G2k 52* Erneram 0 1.44 £4 19 2344 58% SB 59* ft 

2* yEnmanfta 1 21 1 d!J 1 

8* 7EmprtM.7S 0.47 13 4 7% 7% 7% 

X* 20% Empire D» IX 5.6 17 34 22* X% 22* ft 

13% 7* Emptay Ben X X 7* 7% 7% ft 

38% X Endesa ADR 1.11 3D 8 337 X 34% 34% ft 

25% IBkEnergenGO 1.0* 4.1 12 Xu2S% »* X* ft 
44% XEngetad ODO U 73 771 3ft X* 36* +% 


99% 6Z%HartdSM £12 39 TO 88 
8* SkHarenaxC 06011.4 0 229 
19% 17* Hattons 1.44 11 6 17 

38% 31 KmalSfl 2DB 11 70 85 37. 

X* 24HK»Ca 1D3 13 X 293 X X* X* 

10* 8*H0tBiEqnx 098109 16 80 9 8% 9 

10* 4% WHnaga 106 ID 9 2*9 ft 5 5 

15 11% Hedfll Rtta IDS 110 T2 383 12* 12k 12* 

26* iSNeaflhsOi 14 445 16* 16* ift 

42 ZSWiseata XX 41 40k 4ft 

14% 7* Malta 005 14 6 4116 13 12* 12* 

37*S*Hefltflo» 1X 15 27 551 37% X 37 

45* 3ftHdnz IX 3D 17 7303 3ft 3ft 35% 

(7* 25* Helene Or 124 19 12 206 27% 26* Z7* 

37% 22*HdmorHlP 146 1.4 46 687 X% 3ft 34* 

77% 63* Hmdts 224 2D 19 7tC 7ft 7ft 76 


15? "J* 

2ft ft 

30 +1* 

3ft +* 


24* 24* 

10k 10* 

25% 2B* 
1* (* 
05% 6% 
5* 5* 

'S’S 

58 5974 

d[3 1 

7% 7% 

22 % 22 * 


57% 63* Hmdes 224 2D 19 78Z 
55% 48% (today IX £3 14 7108 
89* 66% HawtaUM IX ID X 563 
II* 7* Hared Og a44 ts 3 51 


it* 7* Hared Qp 
6* 3%HtShea- 
8* 5% HBnsnbA 
6* 5% (fightae 
ft 5% (fidilnea 
6% 7* >9 YU he 
9 7%MYUPIsx 


IX £3 14 7108 48d45* 47* 

130 12 23580 83% SB* 32* 


a44 45 3 51 9* 
53 63 5* 
150 7D 37 907 7* 


509 06* 6* 6* 


44% XEngatad OX ID 73 771 36* 

17% 14* tads Busk OX 3D 12 154 1 

413306% Enran US HUO £6 X40ft 
63% 44% Enipa Crp IX £2 X 1(09 62% 

45 26* Enron Offi 124 0.6 30 35 «1 


5% 25* X* ft 
ft 35* 38* +% 
15 14* 14* +* 
0* 400* 400* 


6% 8k ft ft X* 89 

'S'S 


23k T7k Chesapadoi 172 40 37 194 18* 17% 18 

90* 67%OMren 350 41 12 2956 88% 85% 86* ft 

147% 142 CUe Mwk 1£76 10 8 1100144*144*144* -* 

IX SB CM; Ml PI 5X 5D ZIOO SS^z 83% 99% 

38* 2ft QlBa Fund 3J2 10D X 33* 33* 33* 

IT* W% CMgablB OX 13 2 342 II 010% 10% ft 
10* ftauchFU 40 S38 8% 8* ft ft 

30»+ChtoCral 9 459 34k X% 34* +k 

36 XChMana 36 X X dX 75 

47* 31*Ctaydd OX ID 1113410 48* 46* 4S% 

SB* 78% Chut* Carp 172 2D 12 1419 98% 85* 85% ft 

t 5B% Ogra Carp 304 11 15 740 GO* 59% 59% ft 

8* 7% OgnaHIx 0X106 345 ft 6% 8% ft 

43* 39Qtaaph £48 5D 16 40 42* 42% 42* 

24* 16* ChnEtoi 180 £4 X Z73 23* 23% 23* ft 

Zft XkOnctas IX II 13 8X 27* 27* 27* 

2ft 16* CheMtae OX ID 34 801 24* 23% 24* +* 

3* 1* CtaeftaO 6 677 2% 2* 2* 

33% 29* CUSCO IX 12 14 10 31* 31k 31* 

33% ZftOnaDQ OX 13 X 2568 31% 31* 31% +* 

82* 41% Ckcid Or 27 1947 50% 57% 59% +1* 

30% 20% (Heap IX X4 2110698 X* 2ft 20* ft 

zrk 25* OOCP112 iau 67 26% X% X* +* 

87 72* CKpPQAd UO 79 8 8ft 86* 8ft +* 

98* MCkpPDAd 7X 7D ZIOO 97% 97% 97% 

39 27* Om IJIA 24 234 34 33% 34 +% 

38 XQmUB IX *3 15 347 34 3ft 34 +% 

% 6% CflyltaM 164 8D 2 204 7* 7* 7* ft 

17 12* OakeaSl 110 18 18 2024 12*012* 12* +% 
3ft iftCtokEqd 35 XI u33% 33% 33* ft 

26% arkOaytaita » 375 ZZ% X* 22* +* 

9% 7* CkmmnteG 1X11D 102 9* 9* 9* 

W% 65* Om7X 7X 13 3 91* 91 91* +* 

36% 31% OeddOl IX 15 15 154 34% 33% 34* •* 

96 83% Qedd B 7.40 12 13 90 ES SO 

61% 440bwCo TX 17 X 70S 40 48% 48% 


38* 28* CJlito Find 
Ift 10% CMpdaB 
10* 8* QnchFU 
35* 30*CMa(M 
X XCMstab 
47* 31* Ctayakr 


8* 7% QgnaHIx 0X106 
43* 39 Hasp In £48 SD 
24* 16* CknBal 180 3 A 
Zft Z3% OncGes IX 11 
2ft 16* CheMtae OSB ID : 

3* 1* CheptaO 
3ft 29* Opecn IX 12 
33% Zft Chad Ct OX 13 : 
62* 41% Ckena Ch 
30% 20% (Heap ix 14 : 
Z7kX*0bcpll2 £26 6£ 
87 72* CKpPQAd 6X 7D 
98* 64CkpPDAd 7X 7D 
35 27* Ctto IMA 
X 28 Ctre USB IX 45 
11% 6* Q^ltaM 164 9D 
17 12* OakeaSl 110 18 
3ft lftCbricEqd 
s*i aftowkiiHm : 

9% 7* CtonedaG 1X115 
97% 65* Ona7X 7X 13 


52 47* EnschAJE 3.83 75 8 51 50k 

89* WElBddUPE 7X 7.1 5 96* 98* 

19k 14* tastreh 0» OX ID 53 1245 17* 16% 

9* 7%Enswef«ft 030 35 43 3 ft ft 

36* 32%EntogyQi 1X 45 14 1742 XX* 
73 T7ErtareCU 27 550 X 25% 

11% 6*KK(tam t .10 116148 X 10% 10* 
2% 2*E0KRedty 0.10 4.0 2 40 2% 2% 

22* 17*Eqdbx OX £7 18 460 2ft 20 

2k 1* EqidRE 0X235 Z 115 2* 2% 
41% XEbtaUe IX £6 18 ITT 36% X 
13 7% Estarime 12 18 ft A* 

X% 26* Bhyl Carp OX £1 14 IBS 28% 27% 

11k 9%BnpaFd OX 10 174 11* II 

IX 18 46 18* 18 


10* 10% 

2 % 2 % 


11% 33 Ecjitahfe 

13 7% Edarime 
D% 26* Bhyl Carp 
1* 9%EuapaFd 
19 17* BaeWor 
69 57* BdhjB 


Z*2 

20* +* 

^ % 


ft 5% (Gtfllnd 053 17 336 eft b% 

B% 7* 19 YU he 0X117 37 8* ft 

9 7%MYUPbz 164 95 23 U9 8% 

16% 12* HSbmgSH 144 14 17 Z77 1ft 13 

4ft X* HHertaan 145 tl 25 641 40* 39* 

1* lISHtaDepi 0 1435 £ 124 

53k 42 (OtanHfl IX £5 21 1177 47* 46% 

64* 55%HtMWflR 0D5 15 TO IX 75* 74% 

30 latWOAmer 33 664 u39 38% 

5k 2% Hohaahc 24 115 4% 4* 

51 3ft Depot 112 13 48 9664 4ft 4ft 
10k 4* Horn Shop M3 4170 10* 9% 

19% fttastotaM 110 05 169933 19 1ft 

ft 1%HBmph«fl 1X610 0 103 Ik M% 

Zft 19% HamhM ADR 123 15 31 17 23% 2ft 

X* 31% Henaymd 069 £4 14 1264 3ft 36* 

32%23%taUanfiI 9 57 24% 24* 

14% ftKoonHUi 22 177 13% 1ft 

25* 2ft (tend 144 £1 16 12 21* Z1 

1ft ftttvdam OX 14 324677 1ft 12* 

2% 1 Hotel tor 1 215 112% 2* 

43 3ft Houghton M 052 22 29 653 X 3ft 


4 *“ 

75 +1* 

ffl% -* 

*5 i* 


Zl 21* +* 
2 * 12 % ♦* 

Ift 37* ft 


18 16* +* 


£88 4.4 17 5768 85% 65* B* 


31k 31* 
31* 31* 


2* 1%HVtasv 
tft IftFTDaarbi 
17 12% FabriCm 
37% 29% FriMd 3. 
8% ft FansM 
1ft 6* Fndilnc 
7* 6* Drug 


129 135 0 5 

1.24 73 14 

112 19667 9 

3X113 2 

0.40 55 12 3 

6 X 

0-20 3.1 M 85 


5 D2* 2* 

14 17 16% 

9 14 13* 

2 35 35 


2 * 

17 

13* -* 
35 

7% +* 


14% 9%HduaaU 148 11 73 214 9* d9* 9% 
72* 53% HnuadM £32 35 14 622 X 85% 65% 

Z8% X* Hddd M £X 17 9 Z7* 27* 27* 

14% 10% Honsl 116 ID 35 Z1C3 13* 1ft 13* 

15* ift reason Fdi H2 id 15 137 11% 11% 11* 

16% 14* Huffy Carp OX ID 18 267 15* 15% 16 

17* 13*ffc0HSl4> 116 ID 23 128 15* 15* tft 

21 * 6*remanokK 14651455 12 4228 10* 10 10 

16* 13 Hurt HOC 135 £6 15 328 14* 13* 13* 

19 Bkthmtagdon 117 15 13 95 13* 13* 13* 

540 11* 11* 11* 


Up UW Stock W » * ™ 

67% 51 KoSoggCo IX 

31*23*Mtooad 180 £7 14 » 
11% 10*HuqiWiBm IX 95 , J™ 
43 26* Kemper 052 M 71 ]£ 
10 ftKanpsrW 058 9J 1» 
9* ftRanuvIBf 170 U ® 
13* 12%KdqnrMia 057 65 271 

Ift 12% KaoqwSlr OX 19 10 

m* 28KnanaH 1.10 3.4 M «B 
21% 16* MB 1.7 1.70 65 J 
53* 41* (tor McGee I5Z J-*”®,®* 
46 34%Ksycapx 1D4&1121SB8 
12 * 8% tafia Cm J « 

Zft 23 Haydn W 0.72 B IB 
62 48knabdM3 1.72 35 2217® 


YK W Ss , gore 

y E m ap m w* 

M £4 16 1994 34k B* 5ft + 1 ?* 


Wit 33S 


^% 16* Iterr B 1.7 1.70 65 3 2 

■ssssr s s" >» s 

2ft ^SdnS" a?2 2| |1K 2^ 

62 4ft KkOeriyO 1.7Z ^ 22 17W 4 

3* 2KkadnsBi a® 1-0 « IE 3J 

3ft31*taBWU 

65 SlkKdtfXUr IX 2-7 1B1TO Sg 
13k 3* KaoooCap OLIO 1-017Z Iffl HP 
a ktarePR* 1X711.1 0 87 i 
7k ftMoogan OX ID 5 8 S 


2* 12k 12* 

2 D 30 20 


M w & OM tat 

n^smStaek Bi * E «b 

51 43MdA06 3X 72 1 

zft. 18% Hi IX 42 13 1894 23% ®k 4 
MMklSdB OX M 124504 66% »* +»* 

12* 28* (EfiflUd IX 4.1 14 289 u32* » 3ft ft 

flit ftllSl OX 53 5 1« S* 3k -f* 

assj sS!£S£s IX £8 18 865 B4* 6ft X* +* 

lisa B ■ 

m2 sKmeSiS ub M 14 era zft •• • 






£ IftHobtaAffl 
7 4*Mmina 

* Sft NamttS. 


tS ' 


13* 7kWhFom 
K* iftRUastfU 
a%2S*HEtttUI 


f4sesr 


SI* 62* 
10* 1ft 
115 US 
5* S* 
15* 1ft 
I7k 175 


7% 53« Msoman (LOO U 5 28 w 5 Ji 
iftlftSSST 147 8.1384 ffl 1ft 15* ift 
1ft 14* lOpoarCO 1533® 17% 17* 17* 

31% 27k Mingy IX 55 14 ® 3ft X Jg 

fflin 13^« Co QjBO 4.410S IK 1!ft Wi 

imwSSSS* OX 05 46 8101*^*101* 

21* leKysnrtota 144 £7 9 IB 16*015% 1ft 


S3 

ift +* 


iSlft 


30% remnd IX 18 is z«14 «* * 

i*HitwPub 152 56 14 36 Bft Z 

41* Hatred Co IX 25 142816 52* 5 

ft Hon Cap 124 3.1 21 257 o7% 

Ilk Norecare 16 2020 14% 1 

UNnBHW OX OJ 15 C 8S% 0 

1S%niXWsi IX 65 1® 1ft l 

TS^HuHyMun 1.13 85 68 17% 1 

rerecwCdrp 052 04 44 335 V J 

zftMICta >-“ U ”,Sf„Si 
9k retmed ' 21 117 14* t 

15k Hus Cd IX 85 51 1ft j 1 


13* 8* LA Geer 
39% 33k LS6E Ea 
15% 10* LSI Lode 
7% AUV55S 
1% XuVCtep 
2 * LTV IX 
2 * LTV3D6 

9 ILTVSX 


2 407 11 10* 103 

2D1 5D 15 123 38* 39k 38? 


IDI u&C 0 5*03 u1 5% 14* 15* +ld 

UV&2S 10 ? k T . 

LTV Qzp 082734 A OX A +* 

L1V1X 110 * ft * 

LTV 3.06 144 * flftt * 

LTVSX MOO I* 1* ft , 

32* 50* La (tote 052 £7 77 OSlfcSBk^a+ki 
18% 7% Lataald OX 85 29 58 S 0 

29* ZftLiZBer 160 £1 19 54 Z9* 2Bk 2ft * 

10k 4* LreMbH OX 061M 5682 10* 1» »% +* 


40 Lade* Gi £44 52 13 


14% Ldtige 130 15 38 215 16% 16* 16k 
7* 4* Lamaoci&S 3 224 ft 5 S 

32%23*laadsEfl0 ODD 17 14 33 28 Z7% 27* 

15% 12*Lnbrbt a«9 ZD 22 221 14k .14 14* 

17* T4* Lerond 152 3D 16 26 16* IB 16 

■ 27% Lee tamp 180 2D 18 15 27* dZft 27* 

24*LogDta3n) 140 15 7 37 26 25% 25% 

4Q*32*Uggd5P QiE 1.4 20 250 3ft 3ft 36* 

Z7 Lamar Crp 112 04 10 489 29 28% 28% 

2% Ledey Fay 3 398 3% 3k 3% 

hltartein 0 235 1% 1% t% 

ink Italy AS IX 95 347 11 10% 11 

281taHQi 158 ID II 48 31 31 31 


_ 14% Ldtiga 
7* 4* Lamaoa&S 
32% 23* Lamb End 
15% l2*Lnbrtat 
17* U* Lateral 
31% Z7% LaaEddp 
zft 24* Legg Mason 


27 Leaner Crp 112 04 
2k lestey Fay 

kUbortah 

in* Italy AS IX 95 

28 Italy Qi OX 15 

14* Utattne 

82 451Dy £42 4J 19 5829 51* 49 51* +1% 

30ZI*LMBd 136 13 17 8034 21* Zft 21* +k 

1% BftLtacaM IX £D 12 245 77 7ft 7ft -* 

19% 15* LtaceMFd IBB 5.1 5 18% 18% ift -* 

71* 83 LaRgfl. PS 5.00 7D 2100 89 69 W _ 

‘ 42* LBdq 16 1889 uOft 65% 88k +% 

29% UzCfef) 045 15 123242 30* 20* 30* +* 

_ 3* liSERBy 124 45 35 101 5* 5* 5* -* 

66 54* LoddKOd £12 3J II 569 U06 64% 64k -ft 

S manta ca ox £0 to 297 41 <w* +k 

Lam Cap IX 15 56 690 06 9ft 85* . 

ZB 17>b Lagkxn 028 U 12 95 Z5* 24% 24% +* 

ft ft UnasFKp 27 415 ft* 7% au +k 

Z% 1* Lera Star 0 65 2 1% 1% 

Z9k 26* Uxgd£43 £43 85 MOO 28 28 27* 

29* 25* Long|L£47 £47 95 2 2ft 2ft Zft 

105 99LongL8X 130 01 MOO 1® 1® 103 

28* 24k Longi-dOg 1.74 &4 12 2034- Z7 2ft Z7 +* 

37% 31* Longs Drag 1.12 33 13 76 .33% 33* 33% 

20* 1ft LmgitavF 040 £« 23 IX 17 1ft 1ft -* 

57*44% Lad CDm IX 15 12 9473 Sft 54* 5ft +2% 

32* 27* Lodsl£6 £16 85 8 31% 31* 31% 

47% 31 lama Laid IX £3 45 » 44* 4ft 4ft ■% 

3S% re* Lots Pec 044 14 142734 32% 31* 31% -* 

30 24* Lanes Co 032 09 29 1527 37 36* 37 +* 


a* 2ft mi ow WWW*. 4 ?S 

is 9* named zi 117 if* ■« 

17* 15k Hus CM IX 65 61 1ft jl 

13* !2*ttlwaiC> 173 SJ 48 12% K; 

13% 12% Nonas Ml 182 52 ffl 1ft 

17* 18* Host UO 1-15 147 18* IB 1 

12* 11% Hasan ■» 057 .55 IX 11% JJ: 

18* 18k (town HP 1.12 14 X 17% 17 

ift 15% Hunen P P 1-12 65 288 1ft & 

18* lafrewanPI 1.19 85 X 17b J 7 

32 24% Hynagic 140 15 17 12 25% W 

92% d*Npw?wrp 4.72 5.4 13 3881 83* 


9% 70HM Op 36 3? .5% 

27* 10k Oak tads 34 1083 26* 

23* 17*QdM«ldreiOOS 04 17 Z11 70 

23% 16% OcdN IX M a 5484 2ft 

26% 17k OOcdtapOt 94 2562 25* 

2ft 21% Ogden CP IX SD 17 I0» 25 

a T6*Og0enPra| H- 155 22% 

25% 22*0NtlE<tal IX 6.1 14 2079 25 

6§ 54% OM0E34.4 OM 7.4 290 69* 

X 55 0MC4X 456 75 2100 82% 

98 88 0lduE7D4 774 U 2 X 

96 89*<MoE7X 758 75 ZWO 86% 

105 lOIOhkXX 064 04 ZIOO 102 

107102* OhtaO-12 012 07 1100104% 

37k sSOMdieSE £68 7D 13 967 37* 

48* 40k Oln Gap £20 SD 27 348 44* 


«% ift, -A - . 

{ft 5ft .ft! •• 
a* 8^ ^ 

ift ift ft v ~V '] 

18k 16k r. T. ■ f 

» .*■>" a 

m- 

.. 


08% +1% 
103: 


44 334 a% 
19 5829 51* 


a* 20% 

49 51* 


29% liZCtab 
_ 3* USE fifty 
66 54* Lockheed 
35%.lrefltaOa 


zzPto »TtU«8asr«a 
37% 31* Longs Drag 
20* 15* LongitamF 
5ft 44% Lord CO]) 
32* 27* Uriel £6 


31k 13* Ondeare 016 OD 46 309 17k 
47%38*0m*om IX £T 16 877 41k 
13* lionehtatu OX 4.1 70 171 U% 

25% 18 Oneok he TX 44.18 3M 25 

27k ZZ* ORpadl Cep IX 7.4 14 .39 Zft 

11* takOppaWMS IX 9D 121 11* 
9* a*OppenblUa 079 02 44 8* 

5k 5 0reagaCo « IX .ft 

47% 40* Orange Wf 252 55 13 72 45k 

Z7% 2D* Oregon 3d OX £8 25 410 21% 

2% T* Orient Etp 2 1® g% 

46* 34 Orion Cap OX £1 8 31 37% 

X* lTkOyxBwg 040 ID 31 MX 21* 
Zft Iftthfiwta 040 £5KE 371 18% 


Z7% 2ft Oregon 38 OX 
2% 1* Orient E*p 
46* 34 Orion Cd> OX 
24* 17* Oyyx Bwg 040 
Zft iftoutfrata 040 


19% 15*0*ureSftp OX 12 re ®2 19*/ 18 
18% 12% Owons 9 M 121 1-1 23 309 M8* 17 
47 34% Owns CUm 20 340 40* * 


St'S* 

K> 5% 

45* 45% 45% ’ 

* 

37* 37* 

*5 i:i 


43 38kPHHCttp 

33* 23% pm cap 


160 «J 9 X 15* 15* IS* 

- P - Q - - 

IX ZD 12 41 41** 41* -4i% 

124 OD 11 433 31% 31 31* 
1.14 £7 12 1510 31* 31 31* 


36* 27PNCRmnc 1.14 17 12 1510 31 
TftSftmMh ZDO 19 20 I4X ES 


Lanes Co 132 19 79 1S27 

34% 2Bk tidlrtBd 184 £8 17 1039 

24 19k LnbysCtfa 054 £6 16 293 
52% 40 LiAastns IX £1 20 IX 
26* tftli&oolfca 181 35 11 218 


184 £8 17 1036 33% 23* 28% -% 
054 £6 16 293 20% 20% 20% +* 


16 9 PS Group . _ 

24% 19% PS 1-12 45 12 7B41 24* 23k 

16% 15% P* Am he 1X 75 144 1ft J6 

IS 1Z* Pre 5dtn x 112 18 14 . .58. 15 14% 

20* 16% fttiBooip IX 55 21 1419 19* 18* 

25 IftPreBSs IX 48 15 SIO M? ttk 
35* 31*1*0 9n 1X57 13 3230 33* 32% 
49* 43* PK Td £18 45 22 6HB 48% 47* 

26% 22% PalnW157S IX 54 352 SB 2ft 

a 21*PdnHMttr 060 £2 6 im Z7* 38% 

21* ISkPdlOore 032 15 a 771 17% ' 17 

» 16* tank OX 35 13 1871 u24* £9% 

53% 42* POramaud 0X1.4X8213 uSS 54*. 
10% 11% PsiVBekt 132 £1 » 10 1ft 15* 
7* 4*nMar0rf M 374 ft 6* 

34* aParirmHm 0X .2D 24 261 34* 39* 
3* 1* MricfcPl 1 217. 2* 2*4 . 

11* lOPtMotTr OX 75 111.10k «>% 

4% 2* Patten Ctp 15 614 3* «k 

33% M%PdbCadr 054 £6 19 231 X* 32* 

67* XkPsBfltaiS 4X 7D ISO 64 64 


OX 55 0.283 II 10* 10 
1.12 45 12 7941 24* 23V 24 


0%lltfa9bc 

19 Lycndefl P 


054 £6 16 293 20% 20% 2»% 
IX £1 X IX 48% 46t 2 47 

181 05 11 218 22% 22* 22* 
17 Z1W 29d2B* X* 
IX 85 51 1215 21* 2&* 21 


9* 4* II A COM X 345 8% 

S9% 55*MBMks 064 15 12 644 B4* 

34% am in sj 17 272 31% 

6 3* MDCtfld]S 36 457 n6* 

32% 25% MOD Res IX 55 14 255 X* 

10% 9k WS Charts OX OD 1562 9% 

7* 7 UPS Gw Mr 058 8.1 10 737 7* 


16% IftUSPrap 
37* l9M6M&an1 
2% 1* UH Group 


IX 15 a IX 
61 265 
11 2B2 


Zft iftllcFragb 
1ft ift Magna Cpr 
25% IftUagnetot 
124 HSUABzre 


ewCRnmc 1.16 60 II 128n!4k 1 


» 305 18 15 

8 831 11* IT- 
14 862 19% 19 
0 110 A 0. 


8 * 8 * 

S^SS * 

ft 8* +* 

S3 

07 7* 

12k 12* -* 

30% 31% +1* 
1 % 1 % -* 
14% 14% 


S IftPacBds 
35* 31* Pec Bus 
49* 43*PKTd 


16% 11% PaiVBekt 
7* ftRariarOrt 
34* XPataeHin 
3* 1* Patrick PT 
11* lOPWriolPr 


’* 48* +% 
17 - 77* +% 


a 3 A- 


18% 14* UdaydaF 1X 7.4 206 17- 

28* IS* Manor Cm OX 04 IS 2003 Ztf 


17* 13% Manner Z7 

6 4%Unalnax 040 M 35 
9* 7* ktambe 19 

24 2okimai>f 

58 48* Mapeotnc IX 15 16 


Ift 15* 

ilk 11% 

19* 19* 
0.18 0.18 
17* 17 k 
2D 20* 
14* 14* 


33% 23%PomCadr 054 £6 
67* 55%PsanPw45 450 7D 
KU10Z* Paad>mB7 070 03 
104% lOONiaM OX 75 


X* 40%flamzOI 

X* 29tantas& 


ODO ID 17 1985 20* 20* 20% +* 
Pp OX M 1 71 U4* 4% 4% 

uno 2 239 10% 1ft Ift 

bail 2X115 6 X 23 24* 24% 

IMF 064 B5 17 225 1ft 12* 12% 

>p IX £4 X 1080 84* Sft X* 

*r IX 6D 17 108030* 30* 30* 

»p 18 to aft aft zft 

« £21 73 3M 23 28 29 

94 447 06 4 52% 52* 52* 

X £78 7.4 11 U5Z 48* 61 

J8 2D4 7D z30 28lj 28% Zft 

l £10 7D zag 29 29 X 

(4 412 75 3 52 52 52 

>1 OX £0 14 546 25 25* 2S* 

W 1M 6.7 2 44% 44% 44% 

hB £58 07 2 32* 52* SZ* 

r OX 02 171083025* 25 % 25* 
5X125 10 2397 39* 39* 3ft 
* 1.08 £8 7 2060 29% 2B* 28* 

Srp 144 15 18 1443 30* 29* 3ft 

I 150 75 1 264 7* ft 6% 

Ml 132 73 24 II 17% IS 

1 1140 ID 50 1228 22k 22* 22* 

L15 £15 00 5 28% 26* 26* 

X 7X 74 2 096 96 96 

h 193 02 75 15 15 IS 


7k ft Ftps Drug OX £1 14 85 6* dB* 8* 

54* 45* Fed Km Ln IK I5 15 3B13u54* 53% 54* 

S3* 47IWB2D75 235 55 41 50 ffl* 40* 

29 23% FedRSyj 154 08 63 169 27 26k 28* 

7* 4*Feddm 146111 4 1074 4* 4% 4* 

Wk 44* Fattad Br 25 1710 X* 45% X* 


7* 4%Feddm 1X111 41074 4* 4% 4* 

Oft 44* Federal Br 25 1710 X* 45% X* 

a* lSFedUogd IX £3 60 «1 21 20% 3ft 

84* 7ft FUNd Ml IX Z2 13 5002 84* 83 X* 

Z7k 21% FoffloanJ IX 45 14 418 Z2% 22* 22* 

25* ai%FB(todSB ax £0 23 452 24 23* 23* 

SlftFdDepISt 20 3035 U73 22* 23 

34* 28% FerraCurp IX 15 18 1107 X* 30* X* 

ZB* 1ft Hektow 13 1331 27* 27* 27* 

10% ftfaterteh OX £7 23 11 ft 9k ft 

45 20% Hngertut 132 18 18 318 42* 41% X* 


6% 31% OaddOl 

95S3%QnMB 


t% QaaMB 

44 Orro Co 


Zlk CU Med IX ID 13 X 25% 25* 25* 

Ilk OM bam 1.18 IS 08 12* 12 12* 

12* CKrimen OX ID 9 208 13% 13* 1ft 

9% Coast Sav OX £7 6 416 15* IS 15 

®% Coastal IX 15 34 HM9 27 28% 

37% Coca Cota m 15» 9778 42* «* 4Z* 

11* CBaflEnx OX 03 78 2X 14% 14* 14% 

9% Carer Data 115 06 94 5X X IB* 19% 

X% CUamm 24 X 27 28% 27 

UkCdgahP UM £2 IB 3133 57 56 5ft 


29% 25% CUmen 24 42 

87* SftCdgdeP UM2D1B3m 
12% II* Colon tor 183 85 112 

6* 8*CDtarWH OX 75 217 

7* ft Ctftridl 172111 64 

8k ftCdoMM 164 75 75 i 

25* 18* CdddlGBS £32 14 5 908 2 

IT* 1ft CmdtSCO 028 £0 7 311 I- 


25* -* 
12* +* 

,3 S X 

a j 

\St ^ 

5ft +% 

12 +* 


35* 27k Oomeriei IX 15 14 2526 29% 
Z1*18*CUBtare 0X33 15 10 20% 
X* 25% Comal Met 152 15 17 23 
r* 2% Cbremkn 0 591 

28% 25* CMC 142 t.X 52 MX 

25% 22* Grit C15 IX 73 4 


57 » Sft +% 

12 11 % 12 +* 
9 8% 9 +* 

2 ^ a 

* 24* 24* +* 
tk 14* 14* -* 

ua % 

* 32% 32% -* 


7k 2% CUtnuMkro 0 591 2% 2* ft 

2e%25*C«reEUQ 1.43 52 MX 27% 27% 27% 

25% 22* CnthE 13 ID 73 4 24% 24* 24* 

29* 2ftCW0£d£OO 2X 73 3 7 28* 2ft 25* 

29% 25%CHMd£37 £38 9 2 10 25% X% 25% 

3«* 25% CMStZDZ ZDS 112 3 Zft Zft Zft 

29% Z3Q)mnwEd IX 55 13 1088 27* 27* Z7% -* 

13% ft OaoiuiFey OX £1 22 1401 11% 11* 11% +* 

61k 41* taw OM 16 67X 54% 52* 54 +1* 

14i *2 Oonpretaa 2 94 M fi 

31k 20* OngarAa 114 15 19 1281 28* 28* 29% +* 

80% 70Cmr(*Sci 18 14M 78% 77% 78* +% 

8 6%0emptrTQn aio 1.4 i« 41 7* 77*+* 

31% 30 Cam* Z0u31% 3T* 31* •* 

3ft 22* ConApa 052 £4 19 1881 25k 25% 25% -* 

30% 2ftCUMCtRG IX 11 17 ZX X 27* 28% +1* 

26% 22% Connect En IX 11 14 18 X* 25 25* -* 

Sk SCbiwnr 7 1288 9% 9* ft 

®% 82%Co»2j*D5 455 19 3 60 57% 67$ 

37*31kCta|E«H 154 59 13 1727 35k 35* 35k 

re 67k CaaEdPf SX 85 17 73% 7Z% 7ft 

20* l4kConsFWg X 589 15% 15* 1S% 

sft «% cm U G 152 £8 23 618 53 52% 53 

Sft 47% Cgna Rtf T.10 £1 15 3637 53* 52* 32% 

14% Cm Stone 221237 17* ift ift 

7ft 44* Cwuocn 110 12 6 964 62* 61* 61% 


43* 36% FfcstAnB IX «.l 13 408 39* X 39* 

34 25% Rrfl Bk S IX £4 27 818 2ft 29* Zft +* 

ft 6*fMBnst 1» 9.9 X 9* 9* 9* -* 

10* ftFstOosSt 1X110 20 10* 10% 1ft -% 

33* Z7kRntBmd 0D4 10 12 694 28* 28 28*8 

57 74% FdChACPB BX 7D 7 85* 85% 85* 

51 47kFsUiACPC £50 7D 5 X 49% «% 

Oft 86* FdCHtepC 150 BD 4 95* 96k 96* 

45* X% RretCNc IX £9114 2556 41* 41 41* 

52* 42*FMm IX £2 12 510 47 46k 46k +* 

40% 33* Ed Fd £1 £15 12 X 34* 33% 34* 

15% 12k Hid (W £06 145 203 14* 14* 14* +* 

44* 38FkdFnM 110 12 S 1170 41 40% 4ft +* 

61% 44% Hid lob IX 25 16 1131 61* 80* 60k +k 

40*<1kFMHBx UR 62 51 48k <8% 48k +3 

11 ftAdMfss IX £2158 291 9% 9 9%+* 

13* lOESt PM F 157 4D 93u13* 12% 13* +* 

53* 39% PdlWon IX £0 11 1481 47% 47 47* ft 

55% 92% Rrat U PI 330 72 20 54% 54 54 

12% 9FMtinx 072 GD 10 29 1ft 10* 1ft +* 
X 32% First Dbg 1.12 £1 11 X 36 X* 35% +* 

37* X% HrsbrCQ IX £2 11 IX 32* X* X* +* 

IMWft FhOuVR 8D2 85 ZX 102* 102* 102* 

37% 28* ftadFH IX £1 18 836 32% 32* 32* 


61% 44% Find tab IX 25 
X*41*FMhBx 3X BD 


X* «1*Fk«HB] 
11 ftAdMfss 
13* lore PM F 
53* 39% reunion 
55% S2%FkstUP1 


408 3ft X 39* 

818 Zft 29* Zft +* 

93 9* 9* 9* -* 

20 1 ft 10 % 1 ft ft 

694 28* 28 28* 


14* 14* +* 

sss 3 

48% 48k +3 

0 9%+* 
12% 13* +* 
47 47* ft 
M 54 
10* 10* +* 


73 31% IP Ikntwri 
15% 11* FTPrupty 
Xk 8ft ITT Cbp 
3ft Z7* Idaho Pw 
28* 21k ktex Carp 
Z9*K*Ww4.4a 
54 X*RFH194 
: «% 44* PPH7X 
30% 25* 0PT4D0 
29% 25* dPr+2 
52* 47% HMD4 
X* ZfttariaCn 
♦5 38% BPriiRPA 
6Z* 47 flPwMPB 

25* ZiktfnPM 1 
44* »n 
4ft 24* SIC Fob 
35* 23 kACera Srp 

g 4*ta»Dd 
(7* MAtaieet 


m « « Je£ IS -3. 1M % IWPmtfWS ax 75 t 102 

14 K2 3S| l8l iS +* 1* sssi 

0 S tI i t a3S..a«aaa 

™ 19%Pen9oys« IIS 07 23 1918 21* 

??? i" 43k 34% Pepskn 164 15 21121B6 38% 

ft ’I*! ft 39* 30k Perm Bn OX £0 X 790 33% 

E £ ft "ft ft- ft 2»* 17* Perita tax 130 7D 12 84 ift 

19 ff -ft -IS ft 3% floras*] Be 047127 8 47 ft 

_ 11 2ft 23% Z3k . 9* 7 Pemr Dim 12 85 7k 


150 M 64 84 -% 

-2 IB -.106 '-MS 

1 IX HE IX >* 


■S3 

SS-ilSf 


56 48k Mapeotnc IX 15 16 Z77 55% 55* 56* +* 

25 IB* Hanoi Mar IX 53 82003 17* 17* 17* +* 

4* ZkUbtan 1.15X7 13 314 3% ft 5k 

21% 15k Mirk V 110 15 II 9051121% 21k 21* +* 

27* 20* Mantel IDO 1.1 34 082 £ £4% 25 -v* 

97* 84% MudiSMcL £70 £1 X 563 07* 88% X -* 
43%33%M«tri1 16 E 42% 42* 42* -% 

35* 28klbaca(top 164 £1 S Mn 3ft 30* 30* 

8% 7*Maasaa*Pl 172 17 M 6* 8* 6* 

29% 25* Maesnatep £80 95 8 73 29* 2fi%29*+* 

177% 87 MatBEbSa KB 17 25 6116*116*118* 

28% 20% itald ta 124 ID 17 2597 25* 24% 25 

40* 42* Mans Pf 4 4 X £3 3 4ft 48* 46* +* 

10* 6*MawsEn 0X 4.4 18 1706 Oft 9 +* 
39* 33% May Dept 3 052 £5 IS 2242 37* 36k 37* +% 
16* 13 Maytpg Ctp OX £3 62 418 15* 15 15 

26% Zl* MEDIA Cup x 196 £A 15 2014 2ft 27* 28* +* 
23 18%MEttdehy 125 12 19 33 21% 21 21 -* 

35% 29* taOomtZD 220 0.4 8 34* 34* 34* 

31k 28*2 MeOeraitZB £60 63 500 31* 31* 31* 

16% 13* McDun tor OX £0 6 10 14% 1ft 14% 

54* 45% McOmCcrp 0.43 00 15 4252 48k 48% 40* +% 
73* 48%UcDon(M IX TD 11 744 72* 71* 72* +% 
64* 55* Mctarii £28 £9 18 356 Sft 58* 56 +* 

47* 39* Mcteaun IX 35 18 57B 45* 44* 46* -* 

47* 37% Mead Cop IX £3 57 357 43% 43k 4ft +k 

20 ift Manom 044 £4380 M 18 17% 18 +* 

27 13k MedCBreta 19 5988 17% 17* 17k 

X 29% Memos! £53 11 16 261 31* 31* 31* -% 

aft 51 k Medtronic OX 1.1 19 994 64k 63% 64* +* 

27* 18* MadtsaOp OX U M 78 2ft 2ft 26* 

6 4MSnwro 3 630 4% 4* 4% 

30% 28* Metal Bdi £60 16 X 2ft 20 29% +* 

87* 51* Mtfon Bk IX £6 8 1067 57* BOJg 57* +1* 

54k 43k Mehbe IX 3J X ere 45* 44k 45% +% 


18* HkMhnt 4 OX 15 15 559 15$* 1ft- 15k +k 
2J% 15* PBtRBlDTS 157112 11 1ft 15k Ift 

29* 24% Rdflet OX £8 41 37 »% 26* 28* ft 

27% zftltabSto 120 05121 X 25% 2ft 25% +* 

7B*X%Ptar IX £4 2D H178 7ft 69* 89* .ft 

Bft 41% Pbeta Dod LX 35 93601 <4% 43* 43% ft 

X 54 MEM 430 75 1 X 58% 59 

8ft 5GPML4 4X 7.4 ZX 59% 50 59% . . 

185% 97ME7.7S ■ 7.75 75 ZID 96* X* 96* 

Ift 15*FMSrtbB IX 10 14 29 18* 1ft 1ft ft 

31* 25% Mad Be IX 45 13 1364 30* 30* 30* 

77* XPtaMonll £X 53 811537 4ft 48 48 . 

32* 24% PMflpeP 1 J2 £9 IB 3443 X% Zft 2ft ft 


1* Ik 

14 10* PlgiteflB 188 73 IX 11* 11* 11* 

0% ftregrtafl OX 05 55 10 7k 7k 7k 
23% IBkFtwtoW 11 2288 Zft 22k 

25 18*Ptat£ia £12 15 5 24% 24k S4% 

0* 4*PkneerRi £13233 3 398 ft 9 9* 

347k 324nhta£12 £12 08 ZIOO 335 333 343 

44% 38kPteJBy8o» OX £2 19 997. 41* 40k 41* 

!9 1ftFBstaaC OX 1J 13 1076 1736 17% 17k 


ft 3ftakFIW|bV 0-15 05 22 5B0 
ft Xk 16k PtotanWG OX 44 14 217 


24* 18k FtadnonOIG OX 44 M 217 
1ft akPkrllBV 110 1.1 16 417 
14 10* PtgihnflB 188 7.0 iw 
9% ftHgrtasP OX 05 X 10 
23% IHkFUnadaW 11 2288 


27 13k MedCareta 
34 29*Meterast 
ft 51 k Medtronic 


19 13* Flbtaa C OX t J 13 1076 
20* 11* Raed-Doni OX 15 4314456 
29k Zft Plata Pd 034 ID 38 548 
10% 7PtaybarB . ire ire 
53k 44 Pta Qadt 4.00 77 10 62 
21 9k Pago flmd 18 383 


67* 51* Midan Bk IX 25 8 1067 S 
54k 43k Merita IX £3 35 675 4 
37* 32* Mum Stare IX 3D 13 625 3 
44* 33 Merck be IX £7 16 7101 3 
16 llkltamiyfln 124 15 34 1249 1! 


35% 26* Mratt 
re 56 Mend Ln 


OX 1X96 119 


ZS 29% +% 
Oft 57* +1* 
44k 45% +% 
34* 34* ft 
3ft 3ft . 
14% 1ft +k 


15* ft flortata 8 2B 13* 

10* 7ktatagdF OX 05 105 9% 

21 ift PetaahSm 172 35 17 210 20 

81% <2* MtaA IX 35 14 158 42* 

27* 23% Potamea IX 10 17 316 27* 

1ft 14* Pns* 125 1.7 22 1771 15% 

23* iftpiedeion 112 18215 38 21* 

X 38*Prwnark 1.12 £11091313 65% 

»* 24* Prorrter h 135 IDZB 115 28% 

1ft IlkWrartOa 26 124 12* 

1 A MawMolP £08 SOU 1 X 3 

80* ,32 Prtarrta 1B4 15 11 3376 49% 

54* fft pracac au i.id 22 iass«o so% 
g%FnF3W«1 ox 16 15 661 31* 

10* ftPTOtartat 128 £1 4 SI ft 


PtaltfflyB . ire 136 83 

PtoaCTOek 4X 77 10 X 814 

Pago Prod 18 363 I7« 

ram 160 ID 25 804 377 

Mg' Mgr 16 988 364 

Myfivn 137 15 19 X Z7f 

PopaSTU are £0 33 380 £S>i 


IX 15 8 6373 070.78% 


17* 10* MatyflORd OX 15 17 535 l 




9* 8* Mesttfcta 17 10 9% 8% 8% 

55 XMebQX £90 7.1 1 tf5S 5S 55 

X* 15MekfU a9B 25 6 9B3 Ift 16* 1ft 

25* 20 Medea Fd IX £2 8 199 22% 22* 22* 

3k 3MUMHT OX £0 8 7 3 da 3 

Wk ft MdAndtaeta 102 12 14 1982 11% 11* 11k 

35%25%lfltan 156 15 33 1265 31 30* 30% 

117 97* MW £32 £1 16 1871 108* 107* 107* 

<7% 32k Wage (taa 38 Z8S 41* 40% 41* 

27* TSMMEnA 148 15 21 139 26 25* 25* 

27* (4*MUSEnB IB £1 290 26% 25% 25% 

4k 1% WM Coro 55 910 4* 3% 3% 

26% 17%MsubBc 007 05131 8 25 24% 2S 

74% Sft IfoM top 3X 45 18 2881 B74% 733 

23k 18* Motacubr 21 169 21* 20>. 

12k 0% Monarch »ta OX £0 4 6 B~ 

19* 12% MnMtah 116 ID 6 71 15 

48% Mnvenb £32 £9 71 800 58 

9% ft Mont Echo 144 75 7 99 5 

27% 25*MbnbnaPB ix 10 13 681 £8 

22* 20*z MontgomSl ix 75 11 70 21' 

17k ISMoaroCorp age 5.7400 281 Iff 

74* 58* MarganJP £40 35 8 3301 X 


Tot am 45 21 


m 14* On Store 

7ft 44* CQneco 110 02 

67% 50% CPnr4,16 4.10 7.4 

97% KCPW7.4S 743 75 

99% J7CMP7X 7X 75 

16* 7% Gait Mode 

Vfli 44% CUGkPf £76 75 


si 1 


I 18% Mto 
:24k CBM Cm 
ft COW (*» 
11* CBnHPf 
4*CtnwCB9 
U Career Oh 


110 12 6 964 62k 91* 61% 

4.16 7.4 ZSO 56% 5B% 56% 

TX 75 ZlO 96 96 96 

7X 75 I 97% 97* 97% 

910398 7% d7* 7k ft 

175 75 ® 4ft 49* 49* 

£25 13 24 27* 27* 27* 

160 25 62260 23* 2ft 23k +* 

IX 35 25 1298 X* 29* 30 +k 

79 10* 10% 10* +% 

1X11.1 47 Ilk 11% 11% 

84 216 5 4* 4% ft 


12% 9FMUAX 172 GD 10 29 1ft 10% ID* +L 

40 32%FM\lbg M2 £1 11 38 36 35k 38% +V 

37* 3% HrsbrCQ IX £2 11 IX 32* 32% 32% +k 

lOtWOjltataM 192 IB 250 l(E% 102% 102% 

37% 28* FtadFH IX £1 16 896 32% 32* 32* 

27 16% HedMHd OX £7 14 1310 16* 17k 18* +lg 

34* 38* Hening CO IX £6 10 262 33* 32% 3ft +* 

44 34 FpgMdb OX OD 17 217 42% 4Z 42 -% 

36 31* Hortda Pr IX 55 18 2S0 34* 34% 34* 

20% Ift Homn 175 44 16 331 17* 16% 17* +* 

4Q 38 Eton top 148 1.1 25 967 43 « 42% -1 

54 41% RHCtop 8 446 43% 43k 43* ft 

7* 4FMCQ0U 00518X270 ft ft 9*+* 
X»%FootaCS8 IX £7 19 55 32% 32% 32% -% 

Ilk 7%FdAH6 112 1.1 12 241 10% 18* 10% +* 

56% 43 Ford IX £11X5771 51* 50* 50% 

US 10% Fcrtfs 1.02 94 16 10% dIO* 10% -% 

31% Z^ Foster Whs O.G6 2521503 30 29* 23% +* 

12* 9% Fonnoyer 1ZB £7«S 14 10* 10 10* +% 

3ft 3ft fll Broil) £45 10 13 1487 38 37* 37* ft 

11% a* France Era got M 73 ift 10* 10% 

ft 7kfraddPr 154 19 43 B 7% 7% 

40%32FtartdHs 128 17 21 60 1 37k 37 37k ft 

3ft Z7% FTOdHeyor 14 214 33% 33 33* ft 

7k 0k FTOderiefeS 105 17 H 7100 S* dBk 6k -% 

48% 37* FiqqMcMPI 1.88 44 ZIOO 42% 42% 42% 

22k 17 Rare Mdl IX 10 X 930 19* 18* 19 ft 

64% 54* FUOa.75 £76 IB 13 56* 55 55 

06k 71* RnUbEnt 166 15 16 27 92 91* 82 

14% ftFayaM 130 £6 21 101 1ft 9k ID ft 

1ft IlkRbnGmy 128 £3 X 12* 12% 1;* +% 


Zft 21* klOOU! 040 1D5O1ZZ0 22k 22k 22k ft 
Z7% 28 hdHE.15 £15 BD 5 28% 2Gk 26* ft 

» ntadMP7X 7X 74 2 urn 96 96 

16% 12% todbOta 0D3 02 75 15 15 IS ft 

34% ®* tad Energy 1.48 4D 11 x 3ft 3ft 30k +% 

11* 8% Wtal Find 005 14 74 11* 11* 11% 

7 477 13* 13* 13k ft 
170 £1 X 1678 34% 33k 33% -I 

OX £2 5 1237 28% Z7% 27% -% 

0 6% tajrSyd 125 £2 35 7* 7* 7* -* 

23% tfttataigh ax 19 X X 22 21* 21* ft 

50k «D%hbgraFn IX 3D 9 123 40% 4ft 48% ft 

12% 5Hrife5 3 IOZ 11* 11 11 

2* Jatadogte 2 193 1% 1 % t% 

22% 17% Herltag 132 ID 4 2SS 20 19k 20 +* 

21* ISktatoEep IX 8D 33 21 ZOk 20% -* 

4k ftuntae 5 3na 4* 4* 4* 

57% 45% BM £16 4.3 310730 49* 48% 40* +% 

18 13* M Fan 6 16 400 IT 18* 16% ft 

lift 103* tat F8F £00 £6 23 244114*113* 114 +* 

27% ZfttatMuH OX 13 11 333 24* 24 24* ft 

63% 60* H Paper IX £6 78 1224 X* 83* 64* +* 

35* 21* fttmMe OX £0 16 1087 K% Z4% 25% -% 

Ok TkHddlm 8 56 7% 7* 7* ft 

34% SbtdPb £08 BD 18 33 30* 29* 30* +* 

11% S*MSba 1 23 ak 8% 8% 

39* 23kHGameT 112 13 47 6199 38k 37% 38% +1k 
13% 9*tatRaea X BG 12 lift 12 

7* 4* H Tartar 83 531 5 4% S 

X Z7toWP£28 £20 14 ZlOO Z7* 27* 27* 

87% BUM 22 103 44 43% 43% -* 


51% 42% RStaJl 
Z7k23%Potamta 
1ft J4%Prt*rtr 
23* l7%Pree**» 
89 38* Rama* 
30k24kPnntafh 
16* Ilk MraskOa 
1 a MbmMoLP 
90* SPriotelca 


17% > 7 \ ft 

51k 5§ ^ 
17% J7* ft 

3^ S ft 

27% 27* ft. 
23% 25 +1%: 

13* 13% ft 

19k 16^ ft 

15 15% ft 

£T% 21% 

54 54* .1* 
28% 28% ft 
1Z 12 ft 


10* 6kPMrU 

48* 28* PnxmsCos 


J® ■« 4oa ii 

J^saa ts's 

121 111 Prod MyC 11G1IE.4 

W}% 93%PKav7.40 7.40 73 
96% XFDServCU 7.15 75 
97reS«V7D 7X 7.7 

1,8 M 

9%PbSNmMtt 


OX £1 4 51 
54 2371 


0X117 196 U4% 4k 4% 

IX £9 10 47 26% 20k 26* 

fJS’KJ 0 SI £m.11 4 

4 38 6 3 zlOO 59* 50k 59* 

740 73 z um UH iDi 

j-w M Z90 93% 86% 95%' 

JX 7.7 zlOO 101 101 -101 

£16 14 15 1709 34% 33% 34 

4 621 13* 13 13% 

„ 5 65 1% 1% .1* 


101 -101 . 
33% . 84 +k 
13 13% ft 


1% 21% 211 
11 10% toi 


lOkMorgmCran 0D2 12 93 11 10% j 0 % ft 

7lk M'ganJPPt 5.00 15 IB 77* 77% 77% .* 

10* Morgan Kffi 128 £5 6 68 11% 11% 11* 

6 Muom Pr 5 276 8 dE% E 

.. 54 Moron Stn 135 ID 11 3809 86% 65* 68% ♦% 

25 IBk MentarM OX £2 54 112) u2S 24* 24* 

79% 57k Martti ht 1.12 ID 24 2324 78 % 74* 7B% +1% 
88 49kMotaida 144 OD 36 6547 86% 83% 88% +2% 

2% kMtgaitoBl 0 1213 k 0?, 5 ft 

10% Okhtadotod 167 BD 123 9k 9% 6* ft 

13% 12% bUnc 034 M 193 12* 12% 12* ft 

45% 33 Murphy Ofl ix £0 20 296 40* « 40 

1®% 14k MAan W 1.12 7D 1 S 14$ 14* 14* ft 

17$ S%Myml£ OX £1 7 16 B* 0* 9* 


fSfra; jsb 125 !^ ?, 
JsariSH ^ s 
ffiSSKSS ii 11 \i 
aw ss si i 


' 28 ft" 

11% 


1*% 13% Rtantater OX 6D 
11* 10%fldnamMn ire 6D 


0.76 M ISO 11 lift IT 4J4 

aw ss s 

_J3 lI*tt«harSt OX 17 23 1150 12 «$ 1l» ft; 

IfttaatanCh ““ ^ ,£ ^ lg J. f 

?Q>taWID IX 5J 127 24U 04* ?ft ■ 

12*QubiMIP IX 9D ga 13* ift ift ft.-. 

Si® Ll° 34 16 1232 3Z* 31L, S*.-.+f • 
23* OjfeSUTfef 0.40 14 10 527 u28 27% 27% +* 


12k QuBdlMP 
25%0uesbr 
23* Quick (TV 


M4 8* 8% 8*.+% 
1907 75* 72% 74* +lk 

USD 12 11$ 11$ ft. 

70 15% 15% 15$ ftL 

186 13 12% 1Z% -% 

1ZT 24% 24* 24* • 


!9kml6SE 1.73 74 14 47 23% 23* 


37% 23% Mytor Labs 112 a4 31 654 29% Z8% 29% 

-M- 

31% 25* MB Baa* IX 3D 10 54 29% 2ft 29% 

«,50%!«iC<*p 1.00 ID 14 193 65* 63* M 

107k 101* HTSE0D MO U ZlOO 103 103 103 


a a 'i ts ^ 

& a0Z W 72T 8% 8* 6* - 

Jfc i?*?. 8 ®** 0® £5 13 173 3? ar- 

is ^ 4* > 


40 34% mu EM 

S 6%ndtaN 
7* IHfyFuU 
55 50% Bd 3375 

28% a)*HCarp 


£04 SD IS 185 

123 2D 22 

157 18 27 

339 £1 X 


IS IB 37*ji 30^ W% 

27 10% 10* 10* 
SnesC X* 00* 
13 646u29% 28% 29* 


54k 45* Caesar bd 132 £5 18 7» 
wk 21% COapeMSR 111 17 18 2214 
TO* 7$QnM OX £4 13 IS 
" 290ondng 


% % 
50% 90% 
ffl% 25% 
9* 10 


54% 46% GAR £075 3X 72 91 S3* S3* S3 % 

3*%31%GATX(top 1X 39 37 109 36% 36 30 

67% 47* E8C0 Carp OX 14 17 32 90% 50% 50* 

7% Skencta 10 121 9* 6 6* 

37* 34* GTE 132 £0 17 2795 36% 36% 30* 

35% 32*GIE£475 2.48 7D 11 34* 34 34 

19* 17GIEFIX IX 17 1 16% 15* IBk 

11% lOkBebtfiEq IX 11 213 1110% 11 

19* 10* GefertflhC 1410098 16% 19% 10% 

37% 25%Geav» 0.72 £2 19 37 32% 32* 32% 


10* 7%CtnM OX £4 13 m lfi% 9% 10 

39 rettoidng OX ID 2S 686 36 Sft 34% 

15% UGantrlie 112 19 8 IS 15 15 

34% 22%CWrtyCr 0.40 14 11 2945 X% 27* 20% +k 

6* 5* COUdryllr 146 13 15 « S* 5% Sk 

10 14*CWStaPr OX 42 10 38 16% 15k 18% +% 

11* 7%creig 8 757 oil* 11% 11% ft 

26% 23* Crone Co 175 £5 34 628 LC9* 29* 23% ft 

24* 16* QwfaTO 114 £5 15 X 17* 17% 17% +* 

30$ 22% Cray Res 220 509 X% 25$ 25% ft 

11* WtCBtadM 1.12110 14 147 11% II* 11* 

10% 8%nuq(ta 188 41 D 0 01 9* 9% 9* ft 

27* 21 OnopIDaSK 140 ID 23 201 21% 21* 21* -* 

40$ 35 Own Code X 1432 38% 37* 37% ft 


19* lOkGtfrtMC 
37% 25% Gtlren 0.72 £2 
12k 8ktaoe0Lj« 1.70 i£i 
5h 3% UvHsh 104 19 15 
55k 46* Gamed CD 128 £G 
37% 27% Greta 140 1.3 
13ll$Getalll IX 10 
19% 14%Gmfnil 130 1.7 
IS* iftGenctap OX £9 
38 22% Ben Are tor 4D521.0 
30% 15 Gen On 156 13 

120 84* GenOjrtam ix 1.7 
96% ®)% Sen Bee 2D2 £7 
10% 0 Gen Hurt 138 4D 


48% 40% JMetrPF 138 73 
45% 41 J Star La £50 7D 
5% fkJtfte 

25k 16% Jadgral En 032 ID 

1 gtSS u <u 
i§ rhssr ox M 

57$ 45% JgffdaP IX U 
104 «DsCPB8fl( 100 73 
102 9B% X)P7X 7X 7.8 
50* 43JatimCD IX 2D 
50% 37* Jrtnaan IX £5 
16* 12% Johnston 150 33 
28% 16% Joetash OX 45 


£38 73 13 47% 46% 46% ft 

£50 7D 9 47 46% 40$ 

0 3974 1% 11% 1% 

032 ID 2S 4» 21k 21* 21% ft 

21 472 23* 22% 23% +1 

OX 19 51 6* 6k 6% 

0.19 £2 ° 307 0% ala 8$ +% 

IX U 14 562 SO 48% 49% +% 

100 73 0 a 104 104 104 

7X 7D Z50 101% 101% 101% 

IX 2D IS «8 «* 47% 47% .1% 

IX £5 107893 42% 41k 41$ +% 

ISO 33 12 SO 14% 14* 14* 

BX 45 IS 2022 19% 19$ 19% ft 


SkHMEbta 
* Nat Eater 
28* Hat Fed 

&SSS 


2 11* 11* 11* 


12% 0% KMUedE 
00% 49$ Hat Rasta 
58 47% m sem n 
16* 10% Ns Start 
27$ 23%KS9rca 
10 Zk Hat Stand 
3* 2%HMfmiC 

30%29kwoBanre 
10% 14% KetaanMar 
11% 5%Ndwort(Eq 
25* 22kNeeataRar 


Qatar Hstal 104 19 15 258 4k 4% 41 
Garnett Co 1 £8 2D 19 1592 40 48*407 

Greta are 1.3 zi 1570 31$ 31% 31* 

GOBMII IX 10 24 12% 12% 12% 

GdBfdl 130 1.7 1 123 17* 17% 17* 


KJ0RDUI 152 £7 7 53 13$ 1ft 13* •* 

K htart bp OX 4D 1017B17 20* 19$ 2D ft 

KHEPagy IX 35 17 41 35* 35% 35% ft 


3O22$0enAntor 4DS21.0 70 23k 23* 23% 

38% 16 Gen On 156 ID 23 604 35$ 35% 35k 

120 94kGen0yrtam IX 1.7 14 288 «k 95* 95% 

99% 80% GreBec £52 £7 175991 96% 94% 94* 

10k 9 Gan Hurt 138 4fl a 125 8* 8% 6* 

21* IBkBeo House 132 £0 11 40 18kd16* 18* 


74* 62% Ben Mb 
43$X%GanMfes 


IX £6 20 2199 65% 84* 65* 
180 ID 1511607 43% 42$ 43% 


17 13%ftMR0Ml 152 £7 7 

25% 19% K Mart bp !» 4D 10 

37 XKHEnaw IX 35 17 

X XKanCtu 4X 85 

»% 20$ RdMWPr 120 93 10 

9* 0%ltoriiS* OX 110 4 8k 

3* 2kKUsbS«v II 251 2$ 

2S* aitanCyP 1.44 85 10 IB 24* 
16* 13% KwCyS« ix 13 2 19k 

40* : ; Kansareta OX OD 24 145 3ft 

11* TKritor 110 ID IS IK I 

2S% 20%KrtjM 125 1.0 43 2 25% 


n 2*5 X 7% 7% 7% 

r t 20 £ 3 2 

fX 4.6 17 549 33% 32* 33* ft 

h r 7 ii 15 1$ !Z 

I 54 139 13% 12$ 13% .£ 

E 146 4D 15 5360 10 9* ft ft 

ID £95 45 15 469Z%52%52£ 

H 4.00 £9 23e58* 57$ SB% +* 

l 16 H* 016% 15* W ft 

■ IX 45 10 238 25* 24$ 24$ T* 

i X 32 0* 9 9% ft 

52605 2* U2% 2% ft 

- — aauqjs an 2 ’ 

B 8X111 91 49$ 48% 49$ + * 

* ix 34 13 948 31% 31% 3ft 
tar OX 1J 29 64 15% 14$ Tft +* 
Efl 10 109 7% 7% ft ft 

Mr IX 84 0 308 25 24$ 24$ ft 

« 146 95 3K u4$ 4* 4$ 12 


^saSSSK™ 2^ H" » 7$ S 7* 

"ssiSS 

« ?1 HnnePADS 4.X 3An -TT 8 


-19+*' 


l6Ktuhm£Sr 030 ID 231150 


23] 

19 18% 181 


4HWfAmM 146 9D 335 u4$ 4* 
re$NmEngB £34 SD IS 4ffl 40* 40% 
SktowG-muof iw 14 1 Q 9 S ift ft 
WNw-tata 1-52 5D1B 57 27* 27% 
21% NwRanH IX 5.4 22 237 24% aft 
0 960 0.18 tl 
15 8$ 08$ 

JcSJSLL - 31 1% dT% 

31kOTSE&an £18 12 14 1029 35% sft 
K%Nhr 0 172 £2 16 1630 33* 32$ 
<3%ljMhtf 140 £7 06 4 T5 15 

27$ HewnattGd K5 11 62 728 45$ 45 

JT H to rw tf fcg OX ID X 3882 51$ 53k 


31k 

'$ ^ + J; 

24 * 24$ ft 
40% 40? ft 

2b »k .$ 


i3?^5w?£f“ 1JZ ® S 9 

0.10 uisi 8 ft ® ^ tfe 

SS “ - s ^ 1 1 i l 

l3S5!5i:;-“i3Sli. 


62 62%noihuUW 

I3 k ftSTbta 


« 463uH% 
1.72 12 IS 3197 27$ 
IX 10 19 386 41$ 
100134 6 2322 7% 
IX 30 13 1276 33$ 
24 142 5$ 
IX £4 21 659 55% 
« .3* 7$ 


10* 8% H Ban Abb a 72 75 14 ff% 9% 9% +% ' G0% 


110 14 14 1715 
UO 51 21 


Sa no 

dO$ B$ 
d1% ft 

§S-' 
J JfJj 

«% 51* +1$ 


«k 40* 40* 

re 65% 4 


liSKs. 


S^SSIB S SSI; ™ 


c °n H| tt»dQiinextpa9B 








m IM5M* 


& Continued from previous page 


ML IV fib On* 

«■ h e na h uh m dm 


1BU 

Wgb ImM 


m w 

DM % E 


Ctfgt 

Ctat Pm. 




1-36 7X IB SB 18 18** 1B% 

0.32 1.S2QB 05 18% 016% 16% 

1-28 46 19 ZlOO 20% 28% 28% +1* 

1.04 10 B 01 15$ 13 ia 

020 IX 12 1 IS 13% 13 134 <<■ 

B 149 174 *74 174 -4 

038 2.1 2410B3 174 174 174 +4 

24 224 154 IS 154 +4 

« 34 54 34 

02a 05 82 10 38% 38% 38% 

1.78 5X 14 3 354 354 334 -4 

2X0 16 12 6to 60% 78% BO +14 

5 7 84 1 IL .1. 

1.20 08 9 4838 424 41 41 -4 

„ 138M W 134 134 134 Jfi 

34 Batannrtnc 08* 1.7 IB 1301 384 37% 384 +4 

284 23%StnDgoG8£ 1M OB 14 401 284 284 284 -4 

44 34 SanteFeHJi 04010020 15 4 3% 4+4 

11% 94 SentaFeSfc 0.16 1.6IBS 202 104 104 104 

«% 7J 13 33 38% 3B4 364 -4 

•B 124 SantaftSBl aio OB 19 2371 174 17 174 

31|»23%anLce 058 Z4 IB 2172 24% 244 24% -4 


san 

B34 76 

P 

23%i 


244 174 
84 34 
114 64 

164% 

<§«% 

27*20% 

E 14 TebcoaCp 
23 t8%7BMyne 


2B4 18% Schwab® 
74 5$Schwtew 
35 17%SdnNh 
134 94 Scobnan 


150 15 24 2133 654 64% 844 -$ 

020 05 17M17iflB$ 25% 264 +4 

Z7 48 84 8% B% 

012 04 51 475 324 314 324 +1% 

0 10 0.9 IS IB 12% 124 124 -4 

080 Z4 18 2090 334 324 33 +4 

021 1.2 flB 184 IB 1B4 +4 

01B 1.7 74 94 94 04 +4 

078 25 0 25 29% 28$ 28$ -4 

1-48 01 2 184 164 164 -4 


41 31% Samper 0X0 Z4 18 2090 33% 3 

20% 144 ScudOiMMF 021 1.2 06 184 

94 74 SCUddMEuF 018 1.7 74 84 i 

31 4 ISSobCDMB 078 25 0 25 2a% 2 

1B4 13 SeeCI.4625 156 01 2 184 II 

30% 244 Seagram Co 056 Z1 18 1468 274 2 


30 isSaapdlEn 
» 21 Seeled Nr 
184 15 spx Carp 
564 43% seam Roeb 
13% 12% 

46 38 
32% ta 

34 17% 

SB 

38% 284 
25 17% 

144 104 


86 474 26% 264 28! 
22 107 24% 244 24' 
040 25 10 47 18 15% Iff 


94 5% TOY Enter 020 28 28 168 
34% 274 TEF Hone 075 23 7 92 

10 84TOHCDMS 054 8.7 138 

37$ 20% TOC tap A 0.41 15 28 11 
JML 1 ,!* 1 020 85 0 187 
344 264 TJX Cot 050 1.8 22 2487 
Ifc 17%T»Enterp 153 02 15 » 

864 524 TRWIne 158 35 181338 
25% 9% 12 Mad- OlO 08 8 2300 

24% 17%TfiJ*»F0 448 

042 85 17 S3 

150 02 5 

152 35 U 1033 

20 DCS 

060 21 48 2180 

053 M 34 

152 41 18 167 

_ . 080 24 22 1627 

E 14 TeMcwnCp 18 40 

23 18%7BMynB 080 45 16 336 
34% 28% We&jaSA 158 19 8 1086 
50% 44% TaHuADH 008 10215118m 
04 41% TeapMol 150 22 17 480 
10% 14% TttwBEaMi 050 20 137 

B% B$Temt*fllob 072 as B6 
,B 7%TentfltGft 050 74 967 

514 30%TWnectoc 150 i2 2nai§i 
264 21 4 Tipped Pla 220 15 12 57 

28% marfana 33 3823 

11% 6% Tara* 008 05 0 20 

«% 34Terrabde 6 43 

6% 3 Them Pet 1 10 

95% 67% Tens 120 55 16 8957 
63% 51 4 Texaco C 120 62 3 

28% 214 Tams M 020 00 47 12 
70% 46% That bud 072 15 23 3660 
19% 19% Tamp* 040 22 26 22 

47% 41% TmUn 358 05 14 3200 
11% IQTodPt 1.10105 10 

9 44Tfedktt 1.10 22.0 5 160 
5S 40% Tauten 124 12 14 B28 d 564 
44 sfiUKkeny 32 10 3% 

134 10% Thai Cep 030 24 34 12% 

21% 184TWRmJ 087 4.1 74 21% 



Hfifa UM 

,.S iS 

n 

|s 

il 

20% a 


fate BM. 


1TV d*! 

sis 

ft ft 

Sjf 



25% 184 
24% 15% 

ass 

614 43 


384 234 
154 10% 

104 7Statar 0.16 20 98 -37 7% 7% 

23 1B4aqlne 048 29 IB 172 17 164 

4 3SLInda 056 1.7 38 21 3% 3% 

74 3% SdMno 020 18 27 285 5% 5 

10% BSmMiM 475 166 94 94 

38% 28$ SmBdffldui 058 10 15 40 324 314 


150 35 7 0370 53% 53 53% *% 

084 as 89 12% 124 12% +4 

030 08 28 3420 40% 304 38* +4 

080 28 36 223 30% 28% 30+2% 
060 15 17 148 33 2B 324 +4 
040 1.9 17 570 20% 28% 20% 

0B8 17 13 B38U234 224 23% *1 
038 1.1 25 2070 32% 31% 32 +% 

048 1.7 38 2088 23% 234 23% +4 

028 2 4 20 3 11% 11% 11% 

288 5.1 18 727 58% 58 88% *% 

060 1.8 18 410 314 31 314 +% 

13 1342 174 18% 174 +4 

OlO 05 18 520 20% 204 2t*% +4 

1.12 12 18 137 21% 21% 21% -4 

4 20 104 8% 104 

150 28 12 863 674 57 674 +% 

32 5181 384 354 384 +f 

154 75 24 160 134 134 13% +4 

0.18 20 98 -37 7% 7% 7% +4 


34% 234 SnetiKB Eq 088 16 1987 28% 

374 23%SmMaFd 062 21 13 734 254 
32% 23% Smuteer J 048 1.9 18 21 24% 


020 1.0 30 1434 u19% 18% 19% 

36 1540 484 44% 48% 

0 16 A 4 4 

200 11 21 653 63% 02% 63% 

041 15 BO 112 40% 3B% 40 

060 45156 224 124 12% 124 

180 75 22 484 484 484 

250 03 2 38% 39 39% 


18% 18% 

3% 3% , 
5 54 +% 
94 94 
31% 32 +4 

S w% +4 

24 24 -4 

384 384 
18% 19% +% 
44% 484 +14 

82% 63% +% 


28-% 13Taredytie 33 3823 

11% 8% Tara* 008 05 0 20 

4% 34Tirmttb 6 43 

6% 3 Them PM 1 19 

854 67% Tessa 120 95 16 3857 

63% 514 Texan C 120 65 3 

20% 214 Terns ha 020 0.8 47 12 

70% 46% TIuM 072 15 23 3660 

18418% Tub fee 0.40 22 28 22 

47% 41% TasaUBI 358 85 14 3200 

11% IQTadPt 1.18105 10 

9 4% Ted h(B 1. TO 220 5 160 

56 40% Tauten 154 25 14 B28a664 
4% 3% Ttakany 32 10 3% 

13* 10% TWO# 050 24 34 12% 

21% 184 TM tad 057 4.1 74 21% 

81% 4TTbemHBK 0.12 05 25 203 094 

21% 15% Tt**ol 058 13 8 900 21 on 

72 S3 Thom 6Bx 224 12 20 84 70 88% 

12% B4 Ttomu hi 040 13 SO 41 124 iS 

28 17%ThO«onAd 140 6.2 8 68 22% 22% 

27 18%TUeiwar 040 15 38 1044 21% 21% 

35% 244 TWaw 028 a9 36 176 31% 31% 

544 494 ltaWn8.76 428 85 3204 62% 624 

M% 28%Tlmrttaer 052 05 288645 39 38% 

38 28%1bmMtr 150 18 65 1840 20 28% 

34%M%Th*BO 150 28425 064 34% 33% 
4% STtenCra 31 92 3% 34 

13% 11 Titan PI 150 7.7 21OQ 13 13 

B 44 THUS*) 18 20 4% 4% 

10% 8%TUMnCn 058 85 1 128 8% 9$ 

aa4nbdB5i 201105 10 274 20% 

19% Tl4 T08 Brae 10 388 13 12% 

63% 70% Tackle H 038 05 22 231 71% 71 

64% 48% Totthmartc 1 57 20 M 599 53% 63% 

21% 18% Toro Corp 040 28 43 315 11% 18% 

26 IB^TtenCoip 080 27 8 1058 23% 22% 

23% 14% IMM 014 08 38 28 224 224 

«% 35% roflffA « 3222 J8% 38% 

3 1* Trammel Cr 018 75 1 24 24 24 

28% 24% TranoBhC 152 7.4 11 32 284 26 

98 46% Daoaanar 2X0 35 11 8DB 63 92% 

68% 49Tnuaau 026 OS 16 22 63% 534 



11% Te8 Bras 
i 70% Tooktan 


28% 24%Tmnten 
S8 46% Tranesmsr 
68% 49Tmmau 


13TTanenEfl 050 18 23 308 16% 15% 


234 18$StoltalCp 
45 37SnfitaiCo 


394 30% SnapOnlU 158 25 24 355 384 384 384 

19 10 Snyder 01 020 1.0 30 1434 ul9% 18% 10% +% 

47% 334 SotacOW 36 1540 484 44% 484 +1% 

U & 5olMnD 0 16 \ 4 4 

05% 43% Sonat he 200 It 21 653 83% 02% 83% +% 

46 32 Sony ADR 041 15 60 112 404 30% 40 +% 

14% Il%SoOMiri 060 45158 224 124 12% 124 +4 
404 46% Saute Cao 180 75 22 464 484 484 -4 

39^2 SouDiCsrS* 250 03 2 39% 39 30% 

a 214 SnUenfcd 144 85 14 72 2«4 24 24% +4 

17% 9% SautndOHn 050 3.3 51098 194 15 154 -4 

234 194SWJalCp 080 27 11 180 224 21% 21% +4 

45 37Sa0taiCO 228 04 14 828 42% 42 424 +4 

34% 32% SauBOGE 151 45 14 32 33% 334 334 

38% 33% SaudntET 1.78 55 13 453 35 34% 34% -4 

45 274 SauBlWNrl 006 8.1 39 2330 424 4l4 41% +4 

184 13% SaufiNKia 070 4.1 18 334 17% 18% 17 

504 36% SautM&BT 050 1.2 18 7 40% 48 48 -4 

33% 30% Sounwnpsv 220 85 13 1274 32% 324 324 

0% 7%SpahRml 018 20 181 9 8% 8 +% 

6% 5% tartn Cp 5 17 64 d5% 54 

48 33*2 Springe 150 14 121954 34% 34% 34% 

344 254 Sprint 150 10 23 4888 34% 33% 33% -% 

32% 174 Sb) Cam 050 13 7 138 184 18% 18% +% 

^ 13% Sid Motor 032 1.7 23 88 194 10 19% +% 

104 84SbndtaU! 012 1.7 54 131 74 7% 7% 

34% 25% SUPrad 084 1.8 141778 33% 33% 33% +1% 

224 164Sbndn 040 23 14 587 20% 20% 20$ +% 

34% 28% Startxxne 150 16 12 BOB 27% 27% 27% +% 

47% 39% StmtayWk 152 15 17 3543 404438% 39% -2% 


45 37SataCa 228 5^4 14 628 42% «Z 42% +4 

34% 32% SouBnKE 151 45 14 32 33% 33% 334 

38% 33%SoumnHT 1.78 55 13 453 35 34% 34% -% 


11% 6%TrancntR 3 5 10% 10% 

11% 8%Tnratadi 024 25 8 34 9% 0% 

32% 23% narolara 150 10 4 6036il32% 31% 

Id 12% Tnxtagar 02* 1.7 0 68 13% 13% 

374 344TTOM25 250 7.1 21 35 36 

50% 4aH8wn 088 1.7 28 880 55% 54% 

264 24% TrOrt 078 IT 171 24% 24% 

534 37% Trinity 050 1.7 25 238 48% 47% 

31% 21 IHnoM 068 22 44 4B7u3l4 31 

43% 2B4TltonBl OlO 03 8 757 34% 34 

4% 1% Tucson H 814016 4% 4% 

10% BTUmQp 020 25 13 427 B4 B% 

10 5%1Mtnta 004 04 311 U10% TO 

34 254 TWh Cot 064 25 12 148 28% 27% 

21% 18% Turin Dtae 070 35 25 2 18% 18% 

48% 37% Ma Later 040 15 17 007 414 40 

14 Il4 TycoTayx OlO 08100 2072 12 11% 

54 44iytar 43 27 4% 4% 


ie*2 Ura s 

w, 


6% 5% tartar Cp 
49 3^2 Soring* 


20>+ 13% SXi Motor 
104 84StandPKl 
34% 25% SUPrad 
224 T84Standn 


143% 110% UAL Cap 
23% 21 % UB Hn 
10% 84 UBS 
SI 4S%USFU41 
1% AUBGOorp 
32% 24%U5TIK 
62 48 USXCnaOV 
8% 5% IIOC Hw 


21% UGlCap 
4% 1%1Hmxta 
7% 6% UNCInc 
38% 28Ufl1ne 
29% 24% IWfin* 

734 61%1Mkwr 
1184102% IH NV 
49 47%iM»Cenp 
20% lOIMenCtah 
16 9%UManOorp 
534 46 LW3 150 
H G04lhB450 
40% 35% Ul0on Bee 
66% 66% Unknta 
28% 22% UnkxflUll 
2fl% 17% untariTtaue 
1% A Unite Rn 
13% 9% UnbyoCrp 
4% 1% UnKCnp 
42 20% UUMeet 
14% 12UUXmfn 
14 BUKOccntad 
88 WUdHOen 
44 41 UdtainD 
to% 4% UUndtet 
31 284UdmMDRd 
10% 8% ItaKoOteRid 

4 har 

19% n%usfoe 
2% It us Home 
42% 36% USLfECrp 
12% B% UUSfim 
70% 20% USSuipd 
45% 37% US MB* 
55% 43% UUTedllB 


47% 39% StanleyWk 
20 23%Stama 
124 l1%StataMu8 


068 26 16 B 244 24% 24% 
092 75 zlOO 11% 11% 11% 


26 1B4 S&LFedA 052 25 7 728 2) 22% 22% 

9% 7%6feruaerp 020 27 15 5 7% 7% 74 

& 3% SterigCliem 008 21 63 254 3% 34 3% 


24% 17% StortgBm 
104 7 SPW Rfl 


14 295 184 18% 184 +% 

010 1.1 4 107 9% 9 94 +% 

284 21 4 StnM&Web 060 25 37 41 24% 24 24 -4 

104 &Z Stale Cdnl 071 01 211324 8% 8% 8% 

S 16%3npSK!t> 181080 3)% 20 205 +% 

8% SKroge-Eq 004 7.1 13 244 12 114 11% + 1 4 

43 laSKnoan 186 5638 374 34% 36% +1% 

414 29% Stratus 13 B95 30% 304 304 

23% 144 Shtteftte 034 22 13 981 15% 154 154 

244 194 Stem tar I JOO 45 15 226 224 21% 224 +1 

64 4% taw 5000 050 7.1 15 Z10Q 4% 4% 4% 

11% 104 SuaOtaA 1.10 08 10 38 114 11% 1i4 
3% 3 SUn OtaB 011 16 2 38 34 3% 3% 

8% 7 GwiEiMpy 084 05 50 35 74 7% Jh 

384 274 Suuneia 028 00 15 956 33% 334 334 

444 3SSuid9rond 150 28 17 367 43% 43% 43% 

S% l48UWMPf 1.1924.4 42 6 4* 4% 

2 ,'«SuislltneUn 2506 1% 1% 1% 

49% «2%SUdnHt 1.12 24 13 027 47% 46% 48% 


2 i « SutsMneUfl 
49% <2%SUdnHi 


11% tf+tawR Wl 034 3JJ 18. 77 04 <®4 94 +4 


55% 27% SiqMrlor 
34% 294Staralu 


018 03 33 264 56 64% 53 
078 23 14 810 33% 33 33% 


36% 164 sug Cere aifl 08 21 704 174 17 174 +4 
18% 13% SteBHeM 003 0.2 S3 18^4 15% 18% *% 

15% 1l4symtetr« 15 199 13% 13% 134 +% 


15% U4Symtef Tee 15 199 W 

1i% SSyroCcrp H 9 Ij 

20% 15 Syoonus fn 037 21 18 87 17jj 

23% 17% Syntax Op 1.04 6.8 10 2114 18f 


27% 22% Syncs Caro 028 1.1 281361 26% 


124 7% System On 


17% i?3e +% 

13% 18% +% 
20 28% +% 


9% 9% 9% +% 


37% 31% UnM Foote 
18% l4%ltaMH9i 


6 1525 Ya 121 
084 27 19 328 24% 23% 
II 160 8% 684 
410 8.1 84 50% 50 

02348 £ d£ 

098 33 18 738 29% 29% 
175 7.4 3 504 604 

158 28.6 S 220 6 6% 

114 55 22 1B1 24% 24% 
1 47 3% 3% 
10 45 6% 64 
044 U 21 421 34% 34 

020 07 16 IS 28% 274 
235 18 14 4 81% <*1% 

270 26 16 1198 105% 105% 
tJ0 17 48 524 42% 42% 
075 10 22 1470 10% 18% 
HIS 28 11% 11% 
150 7.1 Z7D 404 404 
4-50 7M B 65 64 

232 54 13 70*041% 40i 
148 24 10 1660 61% 60% 
072 20 II 182 25% 24% 
020 08 30 1635 22% 22% 
0 73 A H 
277 218 10 3624 11% 11% 
48 129 4 3% 

088 20 24 108 40% 40 

070 13 72 293 13% 13 

020 10 22 8 13% 13% 

083 OO 33 1589 6?% 81 4 
208 02 11 48 42% 424 

020 40 4 235 4% 04% 
030 lO 14 23 30% 30% 
013 12 167 10% 10% 

14 50 A & 
012 08 1 5615 1$4 15% 
020 1.1295 2Z71 18 17% 

4 20 2% 2% 

120 10 12 148 38% 384 
032 13 57 1178 B% 9% 
030 1.1 11 3170 27% 2B4 
214 40 15 2889 046% 44% 
100 13423 2034 55% 54% 
002 00 18 C9 15% 16 

24 82 12% 12 

088 20 18 578 334 33% 
108 90 84 42 18% 1B% 


121% -3% 

2«% Jj 


t 4 

64 

34 

20 % 

81% -% 


64 

41% +% 

4 3 

22% +% 


81% J Z 

% •% 


120 25 11 2137 48% 
044 20 2498 22% 

050 01 S 481 B% 
tm 4.B 5 22 4% 

§.B0 29 <7 W u21 
000122 482 8% 

1-20 110 186 10% 
004 70 136 12 

331 1123 7% 
048 DO 29 1384 n5D% 

ijo is at s 
3017948 32% 
1.10 7 j4 1 00 16% 
600 BO £100 73% 
18 189 35 

11 28 20% 
20 476u31% 
104 20 IB 713 67% 
23 40 10% 
12 230 23% 
1.23 11571 m 48% 
106 20 19 77 46% 


21 1186 
100 14 IB 66 
10 B2S 
108 30 25 4668 
006 20 72 42 
179 82 

ooo io 2i less 

008 2A 13 195 
aiS OO 281807 
004 OS 17 68 

22B 12 IS 774 
1.40 60 29 231 
218 6.1 14 98 
108 4.7 12 58 
420 10 19 81 
a48 27 27 60 

008 21 8 84 

0 14 
OOO 10 13 101 
216 50 S3 112 
004 70 4 81 
OOB 28 18 217 
ai8 1.7 14 47B9 
OOD 0.0 11 1817 
280 10 24 2100 
024 1.7 21 770 

aoa i.7 is as 
8 2 
a ao 5.0 W 7574 
28 1027 
7 1488 
OOO OO 24 218 
016 1.1 02 ZlOO 
10* 65 14 283 

040 28 18 2938 
032 4.4 1 401 

51 105 

041 13 7 224 
1.10 13 20 210 
100 29 18 2888 
008 03 18 021 
102 23 20 1120 

40 37 
030 22 16 8*0 
10 32 
152 65 17 111 
OlO 15 14 312 
152 29 12 1087 
21 28 
20 212 
1.32 23 18 404 

135 10 18 327 
1.74 11 13 27 

154 13 23 323 
050 1.8 17 3288 
018 09 45 81 
1.18 40 13 2242 
054 03 45 

1 785 
040 10 28 577 
008 15 8 311 
080 21 13 84 


48% 48% 
978% 76% 
15% 14% 


42% 41 Jo 
18% >8% 
54 51% 
18% 18% 
13% 13% 
14 13% 


7 h 

7% 0% 
27% 27 

32% 32% 
17% 17 

Z T$ 27% 
13% 13% 

34^ 34% 


li +% 


88% 71%Xarat 
55% 51 % Xen»4.125 


50% 31% XbaCaro 
36% 29%yMMta 
1% % Zapata 
10% 5%2ertBfi« 
ZB 3 * i9%Zw»KU 
7% 6%Zertxhc 
15% 12% Zero Cup 
40% 31% Zun hd 
13% 12% ZMXfiFm] 
10% 8%ZMilg1te 


100 35 33 

4.12 75 
048 10 16 
1.74 45 14 

58 

2 

150 40 20 
052109 
040 27 19 
058 27 14 

1.12 17 
088 95 


2875 80 

6 64 

1124 38 

50 35% 
181 1% 
1308 B% 
ZlOO 24 


a"a * 

38 38% +% 
36% 36% +% 


ass 
12% 12% 
10 % 10 % 


18 -% 
17% +% 


Jt A 


rm ta m y ta &r raMua 

rw% Hpa rod tana tan tte rortea no Jeai. dtateg •* <tai miing 
ta *taw a «ta cr nodi eMdetentap ta 25 porw nr Mem tee teen 
DM. to raft tata ran* an* tawd are dnw Hr 0» namw* our- 
IMns oeamtie atat ita at mum ere m Mxnenade tad m 
■a Ud dMHUL 3ta epm an mttlcU 
a wwan tf ta an * huaud reee el HMJand pte ikdi MM. 
etetaha tatate d*-cML dta ywai ta ndMOand detend « ta 
it vacates 12 aeana. yteM H Canute) hate ta» ■ i» 
teHtaanrotax. htebenedadM ta ta*4dlte*n+ 
ted ta DM war. owned, dtenad, nr ■ acatn Mm * MM MM 
■Hta IrMWti oeeteaa or ta He yea-, en arandaM leaua ta 
dWUdehsnn. ihm baue in ha ta 52 mta U» dp+ta tab 
teta ta ht aM U xadeo. kmm ta dteta ME Vfc»tegi >ta 
rtetad dadmd or ta h pataka 12 note ta ihch tata 
MUk ta- OMdta teBta ta dw el ta tetae. teu ta h 

nefe h snrodhe 12 rata, a te* ta ease taa an rotated m 
wte tad e n dte nma yw^r ta i-ttag MM rth te te ta r or 
watata m hug Mtated infer Ob Btawky ML v gaeuta 
ta by ndi rou te ta. nd tefe tei a d a* ad— tend, route ter- 
ms. xwHMtaad at OHlfite ■ *» a * i nuaite i. nataod wnantt. 
pwtated ate aaba fe U yMta- taa* h M 


AMEX COMPOSITE PRICES 


4 pm dose June 25 


Acton Gpr 
fifkUagn 
Air Ear 
AJflnhc 
Mptalnd 
Amlsrlb 
ABdJWsA 
Anita Cp 
AnExpl 
AnveMmA 
ASBhw 
Astrotpch 
:. Atari 
! AtoCMB 
AudhwxA 


Dtr. E 1001 W0h Low 1 

0 10 4% 4% 
USB 24 I34« 13% 

020 12 218 19% 18% 
2 ZlOO 1% 1% 
8 187 3% 3% 
0JS2 10 3 35% 35% 

064 IB 29 17dl6% 

055 21282 6% 5% 

1 901 1% IA 

26 93 8% 8% 

050 0 344 1 fi 01 A 

17 2 3% 3% 

1 834 2A 2% 

1 321 % A 

18 3901)14% 13% 


35% +% 
17 
5% 

1% +A 
8% 


Champion 
CMee 
OttlFUA 
Comhco 
Computrac 
CDncdFM 
CrosaM A 
Crown C A 
Crown CB 

am 

Quatoroadb 


W Sb 

DM. E 100a Wi 

24 85 10% 

21D7B 5% 

051 299 4$ 

030 13 3 11% 

25 112 IA 
12 IS 7% 

158 31 281 18% 
0.40 11 ZlOO 15 
040 11 8 18% 

153254 58 20% 

14 48 3A 


iMfOoMCteq 

19% 18% +% 
4% ^ 5 4* 

’l}* ^ -A 

7 J« . 

18% 16% -% 
15 IS 
13% 13% -% 


W A 
OM. E IDO* 


OHMS 15 132 1% 1% 1% -% 

Dtoafc 17 84ui9% 19% 19% +% 

Ouconumai 6 2 3% <t3% 3% 

OiVtec 048 27 3 10% 10% 10% 

DWSCDrp 285 342 20% 18% » -% 

Eta Co 0.46 14 2 11% 11% 11% 

Eaeqpaup 152591 2 17% 17% 17% +% 

Ectata 007 4018006 12% 11% « +% 

EaXEnA 058 IS 325 ul 8% 16% 17% +2% 

EdaU 0 84 u% A A 

EngyServ 12 8848 3 2% 3 

Etapa 14 83 18% 19% 19% +% 


BadwiTA 

BanyRS 

BAThd 

Bead OS 

BmmnBr 

BhtaMte 

Bo-Rad A 

Boon A 

BotarPh 

BmrVHey 

Boomer 

Bowne 

BtaecaA 


OS 1 34 
OSG 39 19 
00* 45 22 
8 3 

1120 11 134 
0 20 
040 11 459 
150205 ZlOO 
7 50 
045 20 384 
42 206 
46 17 
13 40 
030 10 174 
1.0* 10 184 


8% BJb 8% . 
6% 06% 6% -A 

17$ 17% 17% -% 
23% 23% 23% 

14% M 14 
13% 13 13% -% 

.3 .ft -ft + 

l7 * 17 ^ 

9% 8% 0% 


COBEngv 18 366 17% 17% 17% 

Cdprop 0 5 IA IA In 

Comrox 020 14 7 10% 19% 10% 

Can Hut 028 15 3 12 [f « 

QteMA W71 4 257 4% 3B 4% +& 

Qxaittera 8 2 • 4 4 +A 


17% 17% 17% +% 
12 % 11 % 12 +% 


RSbMB 050 T1 
FtaalncA 3.20 32 
FsffiByBne OM 11 
RutelJ) 052 13 
ForaatU 24 
Fraowcy IS 
Ff DtDOTO 12 

6m 0100 10 

Ou«nA 07017 
GteRtr 070 20 

fleunetd is 
Gnenman T7 


Ita LowCtenang 
4% 4 4%+% 

CM 17 1470 38% 30% 36% +% 

’l* 1 ” S S S -A 

015 29 ZlOO 10% 10% 10% 

13 1264 3% 3% 3% +% 

106 677 4% 4 4%+* 

28 64 11% 11% 11% -% 

3 342 5% 5% 5% -% 

012 18 7 11 10% 11 . 

52468 8% 5% 5% -% 

18 903 8% 7% 7% -1% 

012 0 159 A A p 

0 380 % A % 

981246 13% 13% 13% 

10 13 11% 10% 11% +% 

10 7 4* 4* 4* , 

281331018% 18% 18% +% 

8 17 % d% % 

20 » B% 8% 8% 

34 28 1% T% 1% +* 

0 240 % % % , 

14 1281)16% 15% 15$ +% 

13 7 23% 23% 23% -% 

20 113 18% 18% 19% , 

6 96 24% 23% 24% +1% 

044 27 31 20% 'Mb 20% +% 

020 3 38 4\ 4% 4$ 

61 20 ,7 6% 8% -% 

2 25 li % if +* 

3 150 3% 3% 3% -% 

20 73 13% 13 13 

0581001040 24 23$ M , 

m 47 XI Ul3 12% 12$ +% 


37 30% 30% 30% -% 
27 62% 62% 82% 

n _wii n +% 

29* 35% »% 35% -% 

868 32% 31? 32% +% 

24 34% 34% 34% -% 
110 24% 24% 24% 

nh$ 


Laser hd 
LeaPhem 
LteteCp 
Umax he 
Lynch Cp 


Hat Pint 
New Use 
MTTtnieaA 
HhCMX 


ft Sis 

Slock DM. E 100* Wgti Lew 

NuracUG 70 2 B% 8% 

in Ryan i 12 A d% 

Odaflee A 333 1fiSu10% 9% 

(Man 024 28 7B2 24 23% 

PegmuaG 010861520 23 22% 
Port* 080 2 18 13% 13% 
Petti&P 188 11 4 20% 20 

PM LD 023 8 558 35% 35% 
PRttwyA 050 12 ZlOO 24 2* 

Ply Gam 01217 58 10% 10% 
PMC 080 17 8 13% 13% 

PteUtoA OlO 1 387 1* l£ 

RaganBrod 700 zlOO 28 28 

R65MCP 2 175 5% 6% 

ffiedeEm 16 42 4% d4% 

SJWCDTO 204 10 3 36$ 38% 

SttnUnton 32 47 19% 18$ 

StetB 004 12 687 8% 8% 


CtenCtHB 

■it* 
10 +% 
24 +% 
22% +% 

Jft 

“» ft 

t»5 -A 

28 

5% -% 
4% 

38$ +% 

ft ft 


nhd 
TM Prods 
TelSData 
Hwnaedcs 
TOannahi 
Total Pat 
TownCntry 
TubmMrn 


30 46 1$ 111 
040 30 18 10$d10% 
034 80 70S 44% 43% 
761787 15% 14% 

33 103 40$ 40% 
040 20 107 7% 7% 

0 2 2a 2A 

5 328 *% <% 

3 20 lA lA 

030 81 40 ijl 1% 

34 11 8$ 8% 

117 137u2B% 20 

33 873 11% 11% 

85810 B 26% 2S$ 
1.12 20 75 14% 14% 

020 9 50 22% 22% 

8 145 8% 7% 


28% +% 
n% ■% 
afe +$ 

14% +% 
22 % 


GE I YOUR FT HAND DELIVERED LN 
COPENHAGEN, AARHUS AND ODENSE. 








ijp«rf*c r 


jj. 


every 


A8MAoibA32 15 494 17% 17% 
ABSinda 10 22 12% 11% 
ACC Cup 012 28 129 13% 12% 
AMttmE <05273 27% 2B% 
Acme MSI 38 183 17 18% 

tedomCp’ 27 843 17% 18% 
Adapted) 124278 28% 20% 
ADC The 27 180 57% 58 

Addhpn 38 748 ‘ 

Ada San 018 18 41 
Adobe Sya 1040 337488 




38 748 15% 14% 
18 41 21% 20 


111 

hi; 
10 10 % +% 
11$ 12 

ft ft .ft 

ft ft ft 

15% 15% +% 

73% 73% -1 

1 30 +1% 

88$ 87% +1* 

1 a +% 

46^* 45% +% 




i% iA 

18% 17% 


AdmefiC 10 321 11$ 11% 
Mr Logic 18 811 4% 3% 
AdvPDtym 15 167 7 6% 

AtercnLeb 28 149 17% 18% 
Manta 025 19 931 48% 45% 
Anymax 18 20 lEdl4% 

AflencyRa 13 241 8% 8% 
AonfcoEa 010 491072 10% 9% 
Akzn ADR zn 8 73 39% 39% 
AMUfiCp 90 80 18% 16% 
WarBEdd 088 14 233 28% 28 
AltaSW 14 288 9% 9% 
MtanOrg 048 13 7 29% 28% 

AfanFfi BUM 9 8% 
AkdCqdlx U)0 IS 200 18 17% 

AldCapX 080 12 27 14% 13% 
AbetteC 032 11 130 8% d5 
Aha Gold 008 3 518 1% lA 
Atom Co 39 3S5G 18% 17% 
Am Banter 068 10 315 28 27% 

Arc CtyBU 28 4 U22 20% 

Am Hang 15 228 18 16% 

AntMedB 14 284 7 8% 

AmSolma 032 34 913 8 7% 

AntFrtwys 46 H 18% 18 

AnGroet A 088 17 3937 56% 55% 
AttH-htt 0 182 % d* 

AflUiUPat 17 3238 ig 1% 
Am NISI 204 B 94 52% 51 

AnerPowa 54 4771 38% 37 
AmTrav B 32 10% 9$ 
Am FHmT 8 2317 u2% 1* 
Amgen he 1413808 37% 38 

AsdecbCp 008 401250 30% 29% 
AmvstFh 42188 8 4% 

AnatoglC 15 15 15% 14$ 
AiMtysb 060 18 232 28% 28% 
AnangelAm IDO 18 20 17% 18$ 
AMrawCp 19 780 28% 27% 
AndmaAn 14 55 15% 14% 
Apogee En 028 35 48irt2% 11% 

APP8U 20 870 5$ 8% 

AppUMat 33 7329 52% B0% 

Appb Comp 048 922914 40%d39% 


Z7% +% 
16% 

18 % - 1 % 
20 % +% 
57% +1 

14% •$ 
21% +1% 
a +% 
«$ +% 

17% 

48% +$ 


B$ +% 
38% +% 
18% 

28 

9% 

29% 

8% 

18 +% 
14% +% 
5% -1 

iS 

2B +% 
21 % 

16 +% 

7 +% 

8 +% 
18% ■% 


38% +1 

s + 

St ft 

$ 

29% -% 


AptMban 009 38 554 34% 32% 

Afar Dr x 020 19 88) 29% 19% 

Atom 021 21 371)21% 20 

Atgonaut 1J0 9 23 31% 30% 

Armor ft 084 18 1027 17% 19% 
Arnold fit 064 IS 3 31% 38% 

AStGtp 33 1823 10$ 10% 

Aepeenu 42 848 22% 21 

AtexCunm 170 203 21% 20% 
AST Rfetil 91732 15 14% 

Atthson 34 8 9% 0% 

AdSEAtr 028 294152 31% 20 
AUodaMlX 048 2910445 54% 51% 
AubMB IS 27 3$ 3% 
Awndria OB2 25 2884 Ii4% 3% 
Altar Cp 206089 9% 0% 


BE 1 a 008 7 329 7% 0% 
BahbaoN 15 392 21%d2fi% 
BakarHWt 110 1$ 1% 

Baker J 008 17 545 22% 21% 

BMwnLB 050 10 10 n41 30 

BaKonJM 004 28 577 10% 15% 

Banctnc 13 122 17% 17% 

taSta 018 12 717 13 12% 

BhdonCp 058 7 4 28 25% 

Bnfmarlb 18 3 17% 17 

BenMNorce 020 19 484 u23 22% 

BadaQaa 048 IB 173 31% 30% 
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Monda y Inter view 

Old man 
and the 
sea change 

Harry Oppenheimer, 
former chairman of the 
Anglo American/De Beers 
group, talks to Andrew Gowers 

E nthusing about his - does not seem greatly per- 
family firm and its turbed. Of course, he says, 
rote In the new South there is the risk that the tran- 
Africa, the small man sition could go badly wrong, 


E nthusing about his 
family firm and its 
role in the new South 
Africa, the small man 
with the bald head and quizzi- 
cal eyes suddenly interrupts 
himself. Tm afraid 1 talk as 
though no one paid any atten- 
tion to what I had to say nowa- 
days,” he says with a knowing 
twinkle. “I'm out of this 
thing." 

Claims of this sort pepper a 
90-minute conversation with 
Harry Oppenheimer, 84-yeai- 
old patriarch of the Anglo 
American/De Beers group and 
most prominent voice of South 
African business for at least 
four decades. Tm very old.” 
he says in his sing-song 
English gentleman's accent, 
after maMng another appar- 
ently authoritative pronounce- 
ment about Anglo strategy. 
“The people who run this com- 
pany may think differently." 

He knows, of course, that 
they do not Oppenheimer may 
have formally retired as chair- 
man in 1982. but the pron be 
left in control of South Africa's 
largest conglomerate were all 
hand-picked by him and all 
regularly consult him on com- 
pany policy as the group’s larg- 
est individual investor. 
Scarcely a day goes by when 
he does not show up for work 
in Anglo's imposing headquar- 
ters at 44 Main Street Johan- 
nesburg his office, though, it 
carries the name of the real 
family firm. E Oppenheimer & 
Son, is just down the corridor 
from that of the current chair- 
man of Anglo and De Beers, 
Julian Ggilvie Thompson. 

These days, the company's 
managers may have greater 
reason than ever to solicit the 
political and commercial wis- 
dom of the man they call 
“HFO". For South Africa is In 
the midst of a traumatic pas- 
sage to majority rule, its eco- 
nomic prospects are at best 
highly uncertain, and its 
future black rulers have been 
making less than friendly 
noises about the white-owned 
mining, manufacturing and 
financial conglomerates that 
exercise such an overwhelming 
grip on its business life. Amid 
much talk of the need for such 
groups to “unbundle" and of 
regulatory trust-busting under 
a new government, Anglo is 
first in the firing line. 

Oppenheimer, however - a 
long-standing critic of apart- 
heid despite the wealth he 
accumulated within the system 
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- does not seem greatly per- 
turbed. Of course, he says, 
there is the risk that the tran- 
sition could go badly wrong, 
but against that must be 
weighed the greater risks of 
standing in the way of change. 

L<1cr most of the country’s 
elite, Oppenheimer assumes a 
constitutional settlement will 
be reached and that South 
Africa will be ruled by a gov- 
ernment dominated by the 
ANC a year from now. What, 
then, of the potential risks to 
his business? The ANC. after 
all, has no reason to favour the 
conglomerates that prospered 
under apartheid, and It was 
not long ago that its leaders 
talked of nationalising them. 

Here the former Anglo chair- 
man is philosophical, as befits 
someone who has heard 
threats of nationalisation 
before - notably in 1948, when 
file National party first came 
to power. Certainly the com- 
pany “shouldn't expect grati- 
tude" from the ANC for its role 
In criticising the old system, he 
admits. Indeed, while he 
refuses to admit to any moral 
qualms about the past - “my 
temperament isn't Wtp that” - 
he acknowledges the group 
could have done more to 
advance black welfare. Too 
often, he says, "we kept on say- 
ing how wonderful we were to 
have made the effort . . . and 
then we didn’t go on pressing.” 

But nor does he expect that 
white business will In the end 
be singled out for punishment 
"Certainly I think this will be a 
government with which busi- 
ness people can work comfort- 
ably. You know, we’ve had a 
great deal of experience work- 
ing with very, very difficult 
governments in Africa - a 
great deal more difficult than 
this one is likely to be . . . 

“I don't think there’s any 
risk of a government domi- 
nated by the ANC nationalis- 
ing the mines or Anglo Ameri- 
can. They had this as part of 
their policy. But when they 
. . . went Into the thing, and 
they talked to business people 
around the world, I think they 
changed their mind.” 

Perhaps so. but the threat 
has not entirely evaporated. In 
the ANC lexicon, nationalisa- 
tion has been replaced by talk 
of pursiting active anti-trust 
policies to curb monopolies 
and reduce the domination of 
the economy by a few large 
groups. Given that Anglo owns 
a Byzantine network of hold- 
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T neither believe nor disbelieve in unbundling’ 


ings in precious metal and dia- 
mond mining, manufacturing 
and services companies that 
account for more than a quar- 
ter of the value of shares 
quoted on the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange, can it avoid 
early interference by the new 
government? 

Oppenheimer evidently 
thinks so. He is unmoved by 
recent talk of unbundling con- 
glomerates - encouraging 
them to dispose of some of 
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their interests - and by the 
restructuring announced 
recently by Anglo’s rival, Gen- 
cor. widely portrayed as the 
first step in a transformation 
of corporate South Africa. 

“I neither believe nor disbe- 
lieve in unbundling.” he says. 
“I think it’s absurd to say that 
a holding company just in prin- 
ciple should only invest in one 
industry. On the other hand, 
from time to time you do get 
circumstances where it’s desir- 
able for a group like ours to 
part with their interests in a 
company . . . But personally I 
wouldn't dream of accepting a 
policy of unbundling." 

Oppenheimer suspects that 
the real political argument 
concerns the power wielded by 
blacks in the economy - or 
rather, the lack of it And here 
he acknowledges that the big 
business groups must play a 
pro-active role. “I t hink ft's 
extremely dangerous to be 
ruled by people who have no 


material stake in the country,” 
he says. “And as you cant - 
even if you wanted to - stop 
being ruled by the majority, 
we've got to see that people in 
that majority have as large a 
share in the material assets of 
the country as we can.” 

Oppenheimer sees the need 
to facilitate the growth of 
black economic power. “If I 
saw an opportunity for that 
and it involved unbundling 
something, I would look at it 
very seriously ... Of course, 
it’s more difficult to do than it 
was in the old days because 
largely they {the blacks] 
haven't the capital to do it and 
very often they haven't the 
s kills to do it But still, these 
thing s will grow, both the capi- 
tal and the skills. " 

He is confident any new gov- 
ernment will hesitate to 
tamper radically with South 
Africa's big business groups in 
case it chokes off the invest- 
ment and new jobs the econ- 
omy badly needs. For Anglo, 
with 80 per cent of its assets 
and income in South Africa, 
this la a potential trump card. 

"If a great many obstacles 
were put in the way of our 
having a successful and 
expanding business here - and 
I don't think you could have a 
very successful business if it’s 
not expanding - there would 
be pressure to do it elsewhere,” 
says Oppenheimer. “But at the 
moment, certainly all the pres- 
sure is to invest in South 
Africa, not outside." 

Perhaps this amounts to 
making a virtue out of neces- 
sity. Anglo cannot easily 
embark an a significant further 
internationalisation of its busi- 
ness while it is trapped behind 
South Africa's rigorous regime 
of exchange controls. Its most 
ambitious attempt to expand 
abroad - by trying to take over 
London-based Consolidated 
Goldfields in the late 1980s - 
ended in humiliating failure. 


But even in this cloud he 
sees a silver lining: "I always 
think we've been a lucky com- 
pany, and the luckiest thing 
that’s happened to us for many 
years was that that bid failed. 
I’m very sorry for the loss of 
prestige involved in the failure, 
but it would never have 
worked. I don’t think we could 
have got on with the people 
involved. We would have had 
continual miseries, and I think 
it’s much better as we are.” 

For better or worse, Anglo is 
thus condemned to seek sur- 
vival in the new South Africa. 
With his son Nicholas now 
running the Central Selling 
Organisation diamond cartel in 
London, and serving as one of 
Anglo's deputy rhafrmen, and 
grandson Jonathan preparing 
to join the group from Oxford 
University, Oppenheimer 
hopes it will remain something 
of a family firm. But there is 
no doubt where its fortunes 
will be determined. “If the ship 
sinks, I shall drown,” says the 
former chairman, “but Fm not 
going to jump overboard.” 


I n. recant years the work of 
Friedrich von Hayek, the 
late Austrian economist 
and social philosopher, 
has become steadily better 
known. Hayek, however, did 
not generate his ideas in a vac- 
uum. He was tiie product of a 
long intellectual tradition, the 
so^aQed "Austrian school" of 
economics which originated 
with the work of Carl Manger 
in the 1870s. It is curious, 
therefore, that although Hayek 
is now internationally recog- 
nised, the work of bis teacher 
and mentor, Ludwig von Mises, 
remains largely unknown. 

If Mises is remembered at all, 
it is for being the first econo- 
mist to argue cogently that 
rational economic calculation 
would be impossible under 
communism. In later life 
Hayek admitted that it was 
Mzses's booh; Socialism, pub- 
lished in 1922, that had con- 
verted hhn from, the socialist 
theories then fashionable in 
Vienna, to a recent FT view- 
point (May 20) Samuel Brtttan 
reviewed Mises's critique of 
socialist economics. But there 
is much more to Mises than his 
attack on communism; he 
spent most of his life making 
positive arguments in favour of 
free markets and capitalism. 

A little personal history may 
help put Mises in perspective. 
He was bom in 1881 and pub- 
lished a classic book on money 

and hanking' as early 8S 191% 

sadly it was not translated into 
English until the mid-1930s by' 
which thnfr most of its main 
arguments had been popular- 
ised by Hayek. Mises was 
never an ivory tower academic; 
indeed for 25 years he was the 
“Terry Bums” of Vienna, serv- 
ing as the senior economic 
adviser to a series of Austrian 
governments. In his spare Hma 
he ran a regular Friday even- 
ing “Privatseminar” that 
attracted many of Vienna's ris- 
ing academic stars and gave 
him a platform to attack 
another orthodoxy he despised, 
the "logical positivism” of the 
so-called Vienna Circle. 

The rise of Nazism destroyed 
his world, fearing him to flee 
first to Geneva «nA thm, in 
1940, to the OS. Unknown in 
Ameri ca and contemptuous of 
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EC troops must regroup 
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F irst, a health warning. 
Last week at the 
Copenhagen Summit 
the European Commu- 
nity may have passed an 
important turning point Most 
specialists are wary of turning 
points, which should only be 
administered in small doses: 
too many at once, and the 
reader gets giddy. So, before 
we go deeper into this heady 
stuff, a little story. 

The date is 1854; the place is 
the steep terrain south of the 
river Buiganek in the Crimea; 
enter General Lord Cardigan 
and General Lord Lucan, quar- 
relling furiously with each 
other and with the command- 
er-in-chief^ Lord Raglan, over 
the leadership of their forces, 
the management of the British 
and the conduct of the war. 

The army had struggled 
across the Black Sea from Bul- 
garia. and landed in confusion 
in Calamita Bay. The troops, 
incapacitated by cholera and 
dysentery, were dying like flies 

under the burning sun. The 
logistics were appalling: salt 
pork for rations, too little 
transport and a water short- 
age. On their right flank, the 
French “ imp atiently drummed 
and tootled”, according to the 
account* of Cecil Woodham- 
Smith, and sent over to inquire 
about the delay. 

Still quarrelling, Lucan and 
Cardigan led their advance 
guard of four squadrons of cav- 
alry up from the shores of the 
Buiganek. As they came over a 
crest half way up the long 
slope, they saw ahead of them 
a body of 2,000 Russian cavalry 
and prepared to do battle. 

But, from a higher vantage 
point behind them. Lord Rag- 
lan saw what Lucan and Cardi- 
gan could not see: on the pla- 
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teau at the top of their slope 
were marshalled 60,000 Russfan 
infantry, two batteries of artil- 
lery, a brigade of cavalry, and 
nine troops of Cossacks. In a 
panic, Raglan ordered the cav- 
alry to withdraw again to the 
Buiganek to regroup and 
reconsider. For the first time, 
perhaps, the British began to 
reassess the enterprise they 
were embarked upon. 

EC member states may be 
undergoing a similar experi- 
ence. For decades they have 
been riven by dogmatic quari 
rels over Europe's internal 
organisation. After four years 
of considerable effort and occa- 
sional Euro-centric euphoria, 
they are struggling to bring 
their Maastricht treaty to land, 
even though it is unseaworthy, 
decimated by currency upheav- 
als and stricken with referenda 
and constitutional revisions. 
Labouring up the hill what do 
they see? One billion Chinese, 
that’s what 

Last week In Copenhagen, 
possibly for the first time in 
their history, the 12 spent more 
mental effort looking out than 
looking in. They were fright- 
ened by what they saw. What 
they saw fundamentally chal- 
lenged notions of the welfare 
state and social market econ- 


omy. They saw a future In 
which western Europe may 
simply be uncompetitive and 
affected by low growth and ris- 
ing structural unemployment 

The threat does not come 
solely, or even mainly, from 
exports from China or any 
other developing country. 
Rather, the threat to European 
competitiveness results from 
patterns within industrialised 
countries - from modem tech- 
nology, computerisation, tele- 
communications, the mobility 
of capital and incentives to go 
off-shore - as much as it does 
from trade flows. Indeed, the 
latest figures show China run- 
ning a trade deficit But Chi- 
na’s size and a combination of 
its high economic growth and 
its low production costs indi- 
cate the kind of competitive 
pressures developing globally. 

Western Europeans used to 
say: "Gosh, the Koreans (Tai- 
wanese, etc) are competitive, 
we can't match them.” But 
unconsciously they consoled 
themselves with the thought 
that the Four Horsemen of 
south-east Asia were compara- 
tively small economies. China 
is quite a different matter. 
And, whereas labour costs in 
Taiwan or Singapore are some- 
thing over $5 (£3.30) an hour, 
compared with $16 in France 
or the US and $25 in Germany, 
Chinese labour costs are only 
$0.44 cents as hour. 

The grim economic outlook 
seems to be provoking near- 
panic in some continental 
European countries. The new 
conservative government in 
France, which started its 
period in office with tax 
Increases to control the budget 
deficit, has now virtually 
turned 180 degrees with the 
launch of a large public loan to 


finance job promotion. 

In Germany, the government 
has approved a DM20bn <£8bn) 
savings package, including 
cuts in unemployment bene- 
fits, and Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl has told German workers 
to stop whining and be pre- 
pared to work longer hours. 

The severity of Europe’s eco- 
nomic difficulties means the 
EC will probably spend less 
thnn arguing about dogma and 
more considering how Euro- 
pean economies can become 
competitive again; how they 
can increase growth and 
reduce unemployment; and 
whether- they can afford their 
welfare states. 

Mr John Major could not 
resist cheap gibes last week at 
the EC’s expense - as if Brus- 
sels were to blame for the 
unoompetitiveness of the UK 
economy. The others probably , 
realised, however, he was 
playing to the Conservative i 
party gallery. 

But, a dispassionate look at 
Europe, in the context of the 
global economy, shows the real 
differences between Britain 
and the original 8k are trivial 
B ritish politicians axe impris- 
oned in an antediluvian anti- 
Brussels mind-set. By most 
measures - the structure of 
the economy, taxation levels 
and public spending - Britain 
is obviously a western Euro- 
pean country like the others 
and Its problems European 
problems. With luck, the 
Copenhagen meeting will mark 
both a truce in the wearying 
arguments between the feder- 
alists and the nationalists and 
the beginning of real frankness 
on Europe's common problems. 

* The Reason Why, by Cecil 
Woodham-Smith, Penguin, 
286 pages, £6.99 



ACROSS 

1 A payment covered by friend 

of mother perhaps (8) 

5 Foreign office (8) 

9 Critic about to join one of the 
audience (8) 

10 Negotiate a rise? (6) 

12 Net used by ballerinas? (5) 

13 Mistaken lad goes in next 
door (9) 

14 How two auxiliary verbs act 

(Q 

16 It's best to choose one and 
keep quiet (7) 

19 Watch and obey (7) 

21 Beast retiring with & broken 
toe (6) 

23 Business Interests? (9) 

25 ft may be pledged to a future 
partner (B) 

26 I'm not one to weaken (6) 

27 Bloke bit baboon (8) 

28 Incense - a green variety (6) 

29 Dilatory sort of hero-worship 
( 8 ) 

The solution to last Saturday’s 
with names of winners on Satin 


DOWN 

1 1 enrolled in association to get 
equal pay (8) 

2 Wheels used for Russian rou- 
lette (B) 

3 Relative in EEC reorganisa- 
tion (6) 

4 Mean to maintain tims (7) 

6 Hustling around, yuppie ini- 
tially appears offensive rg) 

7 Emile provides resin (5) 

8 Unforseen turn made awk- 
wardly ($ 

11 Passage for one from Oslo (4) 

15 Contracting a sort of loan (9) 

17 One way follows another for a 
churchman (9) • 

18 Mere exfsteug? (4,4) 

20 A bird engaged In makhuE her 

nest (4) 

21 Apple sauce CO 

22 Completely sacred, we hear 
( 6 ) 

24 It creeps through after six (5) 

25 Boy, it rises - and fells! (5) 

prize puzzle will be published 



MICHAEL PROWSE 

on 

AMERICA 

the Keynerian economic theo- 
ries then in vogue, he was 
1 Triab le to get a foil-time aca- 
demic post But he continued 
writing and lecturing until 
aiw rtiy before his death in 
1973. His 900-page magnum 
opus. Human Action*, which 
contains asides on everything 
from religion to the nature of 
creative genius, was published 
by Yale University Press In 
1949. 

There were a few apprecia- 
tive reviews. The Economist, 
while nervous of Mises’s liber- 
tarian conclusions, could not 
help admiring' the force and 
clarity of the book’s argument; 
“Intellectual power roars 
through it like a great wind; it 
has the impetus of first-rate 
polemic and the impeccable 
coherence of Euclid,” It 
declared. Professional econo- 
mists, however, totally ignored 
. Mises’s worlc it was literary., 
when they wanted half-baked 
maths; it was broad when they 
were exarudatiqgly narrow; it ; 
was laisser-flun -when they 
woe gung-ho interventionists. 

Mises believed the political 
disasters of the 20th ce ntury , 
were a direct result of a loss oi , 
faith in the liberal 

philosophy espoused by think- 
ers such as David Hume and 
Adam Smith: (Austrian eco- 
nomics, incidentally, is really 
English since It is an extension 
of their work.) He felt this loss 
of faith occurred partly , 
because economics - the core 
ctf the liberal philosophy - was 
hived off into highly speci- 
alised academic discipline. 
Tragically, most intellectuals 
came to regard it as a grubby 
science involving banknote* . 
and factories foa* could safely' 
be left to lesser minds; they • 


assumed that how the 

omy was organised ; had qo 
bearing on things that - really 
mattered, such as culture and 
personal freedom. - A: good' 
recent example of .this hat' 
dency would be BerixandRcbi 
seU, who despite Ms tnteflec- 
tual breadth appeared to -have 
-little grasp of economics.' ' . 

Human Action is an exercise 
in advocacy an a grand scat 
It is an attempt to cpnvtace'Jfce 
intelligent lay person, tint eco- 
nomics cannot be regardedas a 
subject such as engineering, oh - 
which it Is safe to - have rfo 

o pinion. Mises sets himself the 
heroic task of demonstrating 
that the doctrines of market 
economics in fact follow legt 
cally from a few : simple 
assumptions about the nature 
of all human action. . I,. • " . 

.. You need not assume. aiper^ 
verted love of money. or greed,, 
only that everybody tries, to 
remove feelings, of 
by exchanging one state - ©f . 
affair * for another jre stghe d'to 
be better. Step by step, Mises 
attempts to show how tfapftimz 
of social cooperation known as 
the market arises naturally-' 
from unforced .interactions 
between individuals and ..how 
and why most attempt* to ! 
interfere with this mechanism 
will-cause more problems than- 
they solve. 
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.acquired-taste: he is aa magfe- 
teriai as his near-contemporary • 
(and fellow Austrian arista 
mat) Ludwig Wittgenstein; 
who at 29 claimed . to . have 
solved all the problems of pU- 
■ losopihy. But,' allowing for. this, 
Human Action remains, a faad- 
natifig synthesis of economics^ 
philosophy and political sci- 
ence: It offers perhaps the 
dearest exposition of the Aus- 
trian approach to market eco- : 
nomics in existence: nearly all - 
tile themes ' that later preoccu- ] 
pied Hayek, from the role of 
the market as a discovery pro- 
cess to the case for denationa- 
lising money, are shrewdly 
analysed. -Having been proved 
right on socialism, Mises how 
deserves a broader readership. 

* Available from The Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, 
Irvinghmon-Budson, New York 
10533. 


DOING BUSINESS 
IN RUSSIA? 

Save time, effort and money at the start 

All foreign companies wishing to conduct . 
business in Russia need to register there. In . 
Moscow, registration is handled by the Moscow 
Registration Chamber. Fortunately, this process 
-can be relatively quick and easy, thanks to 
Financial Izvestia which is now offering the 
Moscow Registration Chamber's own Guide to 
Registering Companies in Moscow. Written in 
English and in collaboration path the 
international law firm, Salans Hertzfeld & 
Heflbronn, this invaluable Guide 

■ Enables yoti to select the most suitable legal 
structure for an enterprise 

■ Supplies checklists so you avoid common 
mistakes when registering 

■ Provides sample registration forms and letters 

to obtain the relevant authorisations .. 

■ Lists addresses and contact details of key 
agencies in Moscow 

Much of this information is simply unavailable 
elsewhere and will be of real practical everyday 
use to anyone intending to do business in Russia, 
as well as legal, financial, accounting and other * 
advisors. 

The Guide to Registering Companies in Moscow 
is available exclusively from Financial Izvestia — 
to order your copy, see below. 

FINANCIAL IZVESTIA I 

Financial Izvestia is a weekly business newspaper, 
produced by the Financial Time* in partnership with 

Izvestia, Russia’s leading quality daily. 
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